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CHAPTER    I 

THE   VOYAGE 

In  the  autumn  of  1906  the  British  Government 
invited  me  to  go  to  New  Zealand  as  Special 
Commissioner,  to  represent  them  at  the  opening 
of  an  International  Exhibition  at  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand.  The  opportunity  of  revisiting 
the  scenes  of  early  days  was  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted.  My  public  life  had  begun  in  New 
Zealand,  as  Civil  Commissioner  of  the  Waikato 
district  under  the  late  Sir  George  Grey,  in  the 
interval  between  the  local  insignificant  Taranaki 
War  of  1860  and  the  outbreak  of  the  terrible  war 
of  races  in  1863. 

The  administration  of  law,  such  as  there  was, 
in  the  Waikato  and  all  other  territory  outside  the 
British  settlements  was  at  that  time  carried  on 
by  the  Maories  themselves  ;  the  Waikato  district 
was  very  especially  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Maori  King  and  his  Runanga.  They  pro- 
tested from  the  first  with  complete  unanimity 
against  the  intrusion  of  a  British  official  into 
their  territory ;  they  repudiated  his  authority ; 
they  prohibited  Maories  from  having  recourse  to 
the  courts,  or  availing  themselves  in  any  way  of 
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his  Administration ;  and  they  made  repeated 
attempts  to  frighten  the  officer  out  of  the  country 
and  to  induce  the  Government  to  recall  him. 
The  only  means  of  maintaining  the  position  was 
to  invoke  a  principle  of  the  Maories  themselves  to 
which  they  adhered  with  logical  simplicity.  They 
contended  as  the  defence  of  their  own  claim  of 
independence  that  every  man  was  at  liberty  to 
do  what  he  pleased  on  his  own  land — the  Queen 
on  hers,  the  Maori  on  his. 

The  officer  was  stationed  upon  an  isolated  plot 
of  land,  in  the  midst  of  native  territory  that  had 
long  ago  been  alienated  to  the  Crown  for  the 
formation  of  a  mission  station  ;  and  the  Maories, 
who  are  an  extremely  logical  people,  were  rooted  in 
the  opinion  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  drive  him 
by  force  off  Crown  land.  Besides  this,  the  parti- 
cular land  upon  which  he  was  stationed  had  been 
before  its  transfer  to  the  Crown  the  subject  of 
dispute  between  two  of  the  most  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Upper  Waikato,  and  the  question  who 
had  the  right  to  eject  the  Crown  possessor,  and 
to  whom  the  land  would  then  revert,  was  one  of 
fierce  disputation.  "  It  is  for  us,"  said  Honi 
Papita,  the  principal  Chief  of  Rangiaowhia  to 
another  tribe  which  was  expelling  the  officer 
by  force,  "  to  spoil  our  own  piece."  The  dubious 
and  precarious  position  of  the  British  officer  was 
finally  ended  by  the  great  fighting  chieftain, 
Rewi  Maniapoto,  who  led  an  armed  war-party 
to  the  scene,  and  declared  that,  right  or  wrong, 
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he  would  kill  the  British  officer  unless  he   was 
removed  by  Sir  George  Grey.     As  Rewi  was  both 
able  and  willing  to  carry  out  his  threat,  and  as 
bloodshed  in  the  impending  war  was  on  the  point 
of  taking  place,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
abandon  the  position.     There  is  little  doubt  that 
I  owed  my  life  to  the  forbearance  and  authority 
of  Rewi.     He  had  been  a  personal,  though  never 
a   political,   friend.     We   had   partaken   of   each 
other's  hospitality  and  he  restrained  from  actual 
personal   violence  the   wilder  natives  who   were 
ready  to  make  short  work  with  the  Government 
officer.     It   was   in   this   way   that   my   earliest 
public  service  came  to  an  abrupt  and  untimely  end. 
Nothing  can  present  a  stronger  contrast  be- 
tween the   past  and    the  present,  than  the  two 
voyages  which  I  made  to  New  Zealand.     In  1906 
it  began  by  a  voyage  from    Liverpool    to    New 
York   in  the  Majestic,    one   of   the   White    Star 
Liners,  a  floating  hotel,  in  which   every   luxury 
in    the   way   of   entertainment    is  provided,  and 
in   which   the  accommodation  is  as  luxurious  as 
the  perpetual  motion  of  the  ocean   will    permit. 
The    railway    journey    from    New    York  to  San 
Francisco    was  performed  in  Pullman  cars,  with 
the  same  luxurious  surroundings,  and  with  food 
as   good   as   the   most   exacting   traveller   could 
desire.     The  one  object  that  stands  out,  terrible 
and  impressive,  in   the   recollection  of  this  easy 
and  beautiful  journey  is  the  ruin  and  desolation 
of  San  Francisco.     It   was   six  months  after  the 
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earthquake  and  fire  ;    we  were  told  by  the  agent 
in    New    York   that    all   the    hotels   were   open 
and  there  was  no  necessity  even  to  telegraph  for 
rooms  ;  we  arrived  just  before  midnight  and  were 
driven   to   one   of  the   principal   hotels    through 
streets  bordered  by  piles  of  rubbish,  with  broken 
ruins  of  gigantic  buildings  looming  through  the 
darkness;    the  hotel  was  set  up  in   temporary 
wooden   buildings   in   the   middle   of    a   square  ; 
the  civil  and  obhging  clerk  told  us  that  there  was 
not  a  vacant  room  in  the  hotel,  offered  the  use  of 
the  telephone  to  make  inquiry,  if  we  pleased,  all 
over  the  city  ;  and  finally  put  us  up  in  cots  in  the 
sitting-rooms.     Next  morning  revealed  the  naked 
horrors  of  the  ruined  city  ;  the  summer  sea-breeze, 
one  of  the   attractions  of  San   Francisco,  raised 
clouds  of  red  dust  from  the  ruins  which  enveloped 
the  place  in  a  murky  fog  ;   we  were  glad  to  take 
refuge  on  the  mail  steamer  Sonoma.     Professor 
David    of    Sydney,    a    fellow-passenger    on    the 
Sonoma,  told  us  that  all  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty had  been  caused  by  a  shght  shift  of  one  of 
the  sides  of  an  ancient  crack  in  the  earth's  crust, 
which  ran  through  Cahfornia.     There  had  been 
shifts  geological  ages  ago,  and  there  would   be 
shifts  after  geological  ages  in  the  time  to  come. 
He  had  many  photographs  to  illustrate  the  truth 
of  this  view  of  the  disaster. 

The  dehghtful  voyage  in  summer  seas  from 
San  Francisco  to  Auckland  was  accomphshed  in  the 
same  comfort  as  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  ; 
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there   were  two  calls  made   during   the  passage 
from   San   Francisco   to   Auckland,   the   first   at 
Honolulu  in  the  Hawaian    Islands,  one  of    the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world,  and  the  second 
at  the  romantic  harbour  of  Pango-pango.     The 
Hawaian  Islands  are  a  territory  of   the   United 
States  of   America,  and   are   being   overrun  by 
Japanese,     who     now     constitute     nearly     half 
the   population  of  the  islands.     Pango-pango  is 
being  converted  into  a  coaling  station   for  the 
United  States  Navy.     It  forms  with  other  islands 
the  share  which    the  United  States  obtained  in 
the  partition  of  the  Samoan  Islands.     These  were 
at  one  time  administered  under  a  Convention  by 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States 
jointly,  and  were  afterwards  partitioned  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States.     Great  Britain 
obtained  no  share  of  the  Samoan   Islands ;    but 
the  two  nations  who  had  been  her  partners,  as 
compensation  for  her  withdrawal,  recognized  her 
right  to   islands  which   form   part   of  her   New 
Zealand   Dominion,  and   to  her   suzerainty  over 
the  King  of  Tonga  Taboo. 

My  first  voyage  to  New  Zealand  in  1860 
presents  a  strange  contrast  to  this  comfortable 
and  luxurious  journey.  I  possess  some  old  letters 
written  at  the  time  of  the  former  voyage,  some 
extracts  from  which  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  what  a  voyage  to  the  Antipodes  was  like  in 
those  days.  It  was  from  Liverpool  to  Auckland 
in  a  saihng  ship,  the  Red  Jacket,  with  some  500 
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emigrants  on  board.  It  lasted  111  days,  of  which 
ninety-six  were  spent  at  sea,  and  the  rest  in  port 
at  Melbourne. 


**  The  party  that  came  on  board  to  see  us  off  on 
January  26  (1860)  left  at  three  o'clock,  the  captain 
and  the  pilot  being  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as 
to  when  we  should  start.  A  south-east  gale  with 
snow  brought  them  to  the  decision  to  lie  quietly 
in  the  river  all  night.  Next  morning  the  ship 
got  under  weigh  at  some  early  hour  in  a  dense 
fog,  which  cleared  as  we  got  out  to  sea,  towed  by 
two  steamers.  One  left  us  just  outside  the  bar, 
the  other  towed  as  far  as  Holyhead  which  we 
passed  about  eight  o'clock,  then  having  a  splendid 
north-east  wind,  which  was  to  take  us  out  of 
channel  in  sixteen  hours,  we  cast  off,  but  the  sea 
ran  too  high  to  communicate  with  the  tug. 

"  Next  morning  all  our  hopes  were  disappointed 
by  a  very  light  head- wind,  and  we  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  beating  out.  The  wind  increased 
to  a  strong  hurricane  from  the  south-west,  which 
the  captain  said  was  one  of  the  heaviest  he  was 
ever  in.  At  last  the  wind  went  round  to  the 
north-east  and  the  ship  bowled  away  towards  the 
south,  at  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  rolling 
in  the  most  furious  manner.  It  was  a  continued 
struggle  with  toilet  apparatus,  books,  chairs, 
plates  and  food ;  everything  kept  coming  at  you 
in  the  most  aggressive  manner,   and  you  never 
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enjoyed  a  minute's  rest ;  even  in  bed  it  was  a 
struggle  to  keep  from  falling  out." 

9|:  )ic  He  ^c  Hi 

'*  The  days  are  settling  down  into  steady  routine. 
We  get  up  between  seven  and  eight  and  walk  the 
deck  until  breakfast,  which  comes  off  at  an  irregu- 
lar period  about  nine  o'clock.  The  victuals  are 
very  good,  and  we  have  even  milk  every  morning 
from  a  wretched  cow,  when  she  is  not  sea-sick ; 
she  inhabits  a  horse-box  on  deck.  The  poop  is 
a  kind  of  poultry-yard,  the  fowls  and  ducks  die 
by  dozens  at  a  time,  and  are  said  to  be  thrown 
overboard,  so  that  poultry  is  a  thing  rather  to  be 
eschewed.  Luncheon  rapidly  succeeds  breakfast ; 
dinner,  luncheon ;  and  tea,  dinner.  The  stewards 
spend  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  clearing  off 
one  meal,  and  laying  a  fresh  one.  Our  fellow- 
passengers  seem  quiet  and  disinclined  to  quarrel. 
The  stewardess  told  me  that  in  the  last  voyage 
they  all  began  a  week  after  leaving  Liverpool  and 
never  stopped.  Two  girls,  who  slept  in  the  same 
state-room,  never  spoke  for  two  months.  The 
captain  is  a  very  jolly  fellow  ;  he  seems  careful 
and  cautious.  He  took  the  Red  Jacket  out  on  her 
first  voyage,  and  made  the  passage  to  Melbourne 
in  sixty-nine  days.  We  are  at  present  one  day 
ahead  of  this  trip,  which  was  a  very  fast  one. 
We  have  done  nearly  300  miles  a  day  for  three 
days  running." 

He  4:  :(:  s|c  He 

"  Last  week  was  spent  in  variable  winds  and 
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storms.  Monday  night  brought  an  awful  south- 
west gale,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  week  the  wind 
blew  in  every  direction  but  the  right  one." 

"  The  days  are  settling  into  one  unvarying 
routine,  and  it  is  difficult  to  recollect  what  has 
happened.  There  is  no  symptom  yet  of  a  row  in 
the  saloon,  but  a  great  war  of  classes  impends 
over  the  ship.  Card-playing  has  been  put  down 
as  immoral  and  wicked  in  the  steerage,  while  it 
goes  on  every  night  in  the  saloon.  Steerage 
passengers  are  moreover  very  sore  at  not  being 
allowed  to  come  whenever  they  like  on  the  poop, 
to  which  place  certain  favoured  ones  are  admitted. 

"  The  many-headed  does  not  like  this  and  will 
soon  rebel.  I  made  a  radical  speech  to  them  after 
the  school  on  Friday,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
democratic  leaders  afterwards.  I  really  fancy 
that  the  intellect  and  common  sense  of  the  ship 
does  not  reside  in  the  saloon. 

"  You  will  hardly  care  to  hear  how  many  sheep 
and  pigs  are  left,  or  how  long  the  fresh  beef 
lasted.  Our  eyes  were  gratified  by  a  distant 
sight  of  the  Canaries  last  week ;  we  have  got  into 
the  Trades  at  last,  and  the  weather  is  delicious — 
hot,  but  not  grievously  so .  I  am  subj  ect  to  constant 
persecution  from  hosts  of  children,  led  on  by  the 
captain's  boy,  an  aggressive  youth  of  seven,  who 
has  contracted  an  unpleasant  liking  for  me,  and 
takes  it  out  in  bullying  on  every  occasion." 
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"  The  Trades  are  very  pleasant — the  sea  calm, 
and  the  ship  gliding  along  without  pitching  or 
rolling.  Weather  warm  and  sunny  with  a  de- 
licious cool  wind.  Last  Tuesday  we  ran  against 
a  whale,  which  gave  the  ship  a  good  shake  and 
then  cleared  off.  There  is  a  terrible  storm  brew- 
ing on  board.  The  ungodly  passengers,  both 
saloon  and  steerage,  recreated  themselves  with 
dancing  to  a  cracked  fiddle  on  Thursday,  and 
the  display  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world  called  down  the  censure  of  the  higher 
powers.  I'm  sorry  to  say  saloon,  steerage,  and 
intermediate  took  offence,  and  as  the  hot  weather 
is  imminent,  a  row  seems  inevitable.  I  tried  a 
speech  in  mediation  in  the  steerage  this  morning 
on  liberty  of  opinion,  and  the  duty  of  toleration, 
but  without  much  effect,  as  the  great  unsoaped  is 
bent  on  hostility.  Our  doctor  has  been  sea-sick 
ever  since  we  started.  I  do  duty  as  amateur 
doctor's  mate,  and  go  the  rounds,  when  he  is  too 
bad.  I  have  not  killed  anybody  yet,  and  trust 
to  reach  Auckland  without  a  case  of  manslaughter. 
The  practice  is  very  interesting  and  instructive ; 
most  of  the  cases  are  from  over-eating.  We  are 
fast  getting  amongst  the  marine  curiosities  of  the 
tropics,  whales  and  dolphins  in  the  day,  and  such 
superb  luminous  creatures  at  night.  The  wake 
of  the  ship  shows  a  gorgeous  glittering  band  for 
about  a  hundred  yards." 

"  There   is   a   homeward-bound   ship   on    the 
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horizon,  so  I  shall  write  a  few  more  lines  in  hope 
of  a  communication.  We  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  ship  society  lately.  On  Saturday  we  exchanged 
signals  with  the  Challenger,  bound  for  China,  and 
yesterday  there  was  quite  a  congregation  of  ships. 
The  Challenger,  which  is  still  in  company  and  three 
homeward-bound  ships,  one  the  Robert  Starrity 
bound  for  Liverpool  with  East  India  troops,  sig- 
nalled us,  but  the  captain,  as  there  happened  to 
be  a  light  breeze,  said  he  would  not  lower  a  boat 
for  the  Queen  of  England.  The  wind  is  now  very 
light,  nearly  a  dead  calm,  and  he  may  be  more 
accommodating.  The  heat  is  becoming  insuffer- 
able and  even  an  open  window  close  to  your  face 
gives  very  little  relief  at  night.  We  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  bathing  every  morning  by  having  the 
hose  of  the  fire  engine  turned  on  to  us  on  deck, 
and  the  women  undergo  the  same  operation  in 
the  deck-house;  their  screams  are  most  heart- 
rending and  disturb  the  whole  ship.  Even  the 
cow  has  the  unsparing  engine  turned  upon  her, 
so  that  at  six  in  the  morning  the  ship  and  every- 
thing on  it  is  dripping  wet.  The  voyage  is  very 
dull,  for  our  passengers  are  not  socially  a  lively 
lot,  and  every  kind  of  amusement  except  reading 
and  '  the  wagging  tongue '  is  denounced  and 
discouraged." 

"  Yesterday  morning  the  south-east  Trades 
sprang  up.  We  are  now  away  again  at  the  rate 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour.   We  have  beaten  the 
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Challenger  hollow  and  lost  sight  of  her  this  morn- 
ing. We  crossed  the  line  at  ten  last  night — there 
were  no  sports  on  board  (for  we  are  a  very  serious 
ship)  except  some  fine  '  all  fours '  races  on  the 
poop,  which  were  much  complained  of  this  morn- 
ing by  those  who  had  previously  gone  to  bed." 

«  :ie  4e  >ie  * 

"  We  are  getting  cooler  and  a  little  more 
jovial.  We've  started  evening  concerts  twice  a 
week.  Of  course,  among  500  people  we  got  some 
good  singing;  all  our  music  is  vocal,  and  our 
programme  improves  every  time. 

"  The  concerts  are  productive  of  harmony  in 
more  senses  than  one.  The  j oiliest  of  all  the 
fellows  connected  with  the  ship  is  the  chief  mate  ; 
he  is  a  tall  and  thin  man  with  a  long  nose,  and 
has  not  his  equal  at  chaf&ng,  nautical  or  otherwise, 
on  whatever  subject  you  choose  to  assail  him. 
He  generally  stands  on  his  watch  at  the  end  of 
the  poop,  with  a  crowd  of  children,  big  and  little, 
round  him,  some  getting  ships  rigged  and  others 
teasing  him.  Of  course  this  is  in  the  Trades  where 
you  can  sail  all  day  without  stirring  a  brace.  He 
is  altogether  a  kind  of  nautical  Mark  Tapley. 

"  There  was  a  great  fight  on  Sunday  between 
the  crew  and  some  foreigners,  whom  the  crew 
amuse  themselves  by  teasing.  The  chief  mate 
knocked  a  sailor  down  in  the  most  refreshing 
manner  and  then  conveyed  him  aft,  and  put  him 
in  irons  to  cool.  A  German  had  his  nose  broken, 
and  another  sailor  had  his  head  cut  open  with  an 
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iron  hook,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  explanation 
and  jabbering  of  English,  German,  and  Italian  the 
affair  was  healed  up  pro  tern.,  but  the  storm  will 
break  out  afresh." 

"  We  are  miserably  becalmed  and  the  heat  is 
tremendous  though  the  midday  sun  is  15°  off 
being  vertical.  The  day  is  passed  in  literally 
gasping  for  breath,  but  the  nights  are  delicious, 
cool,  with  bright  moonlight,  and  nothing  but 
the  vulgar  necessity  for  sleep  prevents  your 
spending  the  night  on  deck.  Yesterday  we  had 
a  boat  out  and  rowed  round  the  ship,  but  the 
intense  heat  greatly  interfered  with  the  pleasure." 

"  The  calm  ended  yesterday  morning  and  we 
had  a  jolly  fresh  breeze  all  day.  The  row  on 
board  has  come  at  last  with  a  vengeance,  and  in 
a  more  atrocious  manner  than  I  anticipated. 
Last  night  about  eleven,  I  took  a  turn  down  the 
starboard  gangway,  just  to  look  at  the  main  deck, 
before  turning  in,  and  at  the  corner  came  upon  a 
terrible  row.  The  same  sailor  who  was  in  irons 
for  fighting  the  Germans  had  just  been  engaged 
at  fisticuffs  with  another  victim,  and  the  captain, 
second  mate  and  boatswain  were  trying  to  drag 
him  aft  from  a  crowd  of  sailors.  After  narrowly 
escaping  braining  by  the  legs  of  the  passing  mad- 
man, who  was  knocked  on  the  head  in  time  by 
the  mate,  we  held  the  gangway  against  his  com- 
rades with  the  greatest  difficulty.     On  the  monkey 
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poop  the  prisoner,  who  was  deliriously  drunk, 
behaved  with  frantic  violence,  but  was  at  once 
securely  ironed  and  tied  down ;  they  got  another 
sailor  aft  and  ironed  him,  then  cutlasses,  bayonets 
and  revolvers  were  produced  and  twenty  passen- 
gers were  armed.  The  critical  moment  was 
twelve  o'clock,  when  the  next  watch  was  called 
and  the  captain  intended  to  secure  two  more  of 
the  crew,  who  were  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny. 
The  watch  came  on  the  main  deck  and  the  captain 
and  two  mates,  accompanied  by  five  of  us  unarmed 
passengers,  went  down  and  ordered  the  men  aft. 
They  went  quietly,  but  one  made  a  most  desperate 
resistance  to  being  ironed  and  screamed  to  his 
comrades  for  help.  They  rushed  up  the  port 
gangway,  but  were  met  by  bayonets.  The  chief 
mate  thrust  at  the  foremost  man  and  would 
probably  have  killed  him  but  the  captain  parried 
the  blow,  and  the  weapon  only  went  about  four 
inches  into  the  woodwork  of  the  poop.  The  crew 
were  beaten  back  and  the  gangways  and  front  of 
poop  manned  by  armed  men.  Then  there  was  an 
awful  pause,  while  the  captain  went  down  to  load 
his  revolver.  You  can  have  no  idea  how  ludi- 
crous the  whole  affair  appeared  to  us,  though  the 
officers  all  thought  it  serious.  I  saw  the  doctor, 
who  is  a  very  meek  man,  armed  with  a  cutlass, 
which  he  used  as  a  walking-stick,  making  holes  in 
the  deck,  and  the  chief  officer  took  him  in  the 
wind,  to  our  intense  delight,  as  he  passed.  When 
the  pistols  were  loaded  the  captain  went  down 
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and  ordered  the  watch  to  haul  taut  the  main  brace 

to  test  their  obedience,  and  it  was  done.     We  kept 

watch  and  watch  all  night  in  the  gangway  with 

fixed  bayonets,  and  there  are  four  men  in  irons 

garnishing    the    monkey    poop.      To-day    every 

arrangement  is  being  made  to  keep  armed  watch. 

Indeed,  this  is  necessary  for  our  own  safety  and 

that  of  the  ship." 

***** 

"  The  ship  is  getting  into  an  orderly  and  secure 
state  again.  We  had  a  meeting  of  passengers  in 
the  saloon  yesterday  and  a  document  was  drawn 
up  and  signed,  reciting  that  in  consequence  of  the 
mutinous  conduct  of  the  crew  the  captain  had 
requested  the  passengers  to  form  an  armed  watch 
to  guard  the  poop,  where  the  four  prisoners  were 
confined  and  agreeing  to  certain  rules  for  our 
government.  We  have  three  watches  of  about 
twelve  men  each,  which  are  on  duty  in  rotation; 
it  is  very  jolly  fun  now  in  fine  weather,  but  will 
be  anything  but  pleasant  in  the  gales  of  the  South 
Seas.  The  sentries  are  mounted  in  each  of  the 
gangways,  armed  with  cutlasses  and  pistols,  and 
two  on  the  poop  with  revolvers  during  the  night ; 
the  rest  of  the  watch  dispose  themselves  about  the 
poop,  quite  ready  to  come  if  necessary.  There  is 
not  much  likelihood  of  a  rescue  being  attempted 
on  the  bright  nights  we  now  enjoy — if  it  is  tried  at 
all,  it  will  be  on  some  squally  night  in  the  South 
Sea,  but  with  the  present  precautions  nothing  is 
to  be  feared.    The  prisoners  are  always  handcuffed ; 
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they  are  chained  in  pairs  on  the  monkey  poop 

all    day,    and    sleep    below    the    monkey  poop 

where  our  luggage  used  to  be,  with  their  legs  in  a 

handsome  pair  of  stocks    all    night.     Yesterday 

we  passed  a  homeward-bound  American  ship  so 

close  as  to  shake  all  his  sails.     He  was,  I  am  sorry 

to  say,   so  exasperated  as  to  use  his  speaking 

trumpet   to    swear   at   us   through.     The   winds 

continue  so  light  and  weather  so  sultry,  it  is  an 

exertion  to  write." 

***** 

"  The  light  winds  ended  last  Saturday  week, 
in  a  very  stormy  breeze,  but  alas  !  from  the  east, 
and  so  dead  in  our  teeth.  Our  position  was 
unpleasant,  as  the  wind  drove  us  southward  to- 
wards Tristan  d'Acunha.  We  were  all  night  under 
short  sail,  with  sharp  look-outs,  and  on  Sunday 
morning,  just  as  the  captain  and  mate  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  we  were  well  to  leeward  of 
the  island,  the  summit  of  a  great  big  black  moun- 
tain suddenly  loomed  out  of  the  rain  and  cloud, 
about  seven  miles  ahead  of  us,  and  right  in  our 
course.  Tristan  is  really  the  dry  summit  of  a 
submarine  mountain,  the  ocean  being  unfathomed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island.  It  is  about 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  looked  wild  and  bleak 
enough,  in  the  midst  of  the  white  stormy  sea  and 
black  rain  clouds.  After  passing  Tristan  the  ship 
was  kept  away  to  sight  a  huge  precipitous  rock 
called  "  Inaccessible  Island,"  a  terrible-looking 
place ;    a  fearful  shipwreck  occurred  here  a  few 
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years  ago.  There  were  two  cases  of  small-pox 
broke  out  soon  after  we  left  Liverpool,  but  both 
have  long  recovered,  and  the  disease  has  not 
spread.  The  wind  hauled  round  to  the  north 
last  week,  and  became  a  fair  wind,  and  we  made 
a  magnificent  run  doing  nearly  1,000  knots  in 
three  days.  We  are  now  running  just  as  fast 
before  a  south-west  wind  and  have  great  hopes  of 
reaching  Melbourne  in  time  for  the  homeward 
mail.  Perfect  cordiality  and  tranquillity  now 
reign  on  board." 

"  Just  off  the  Cape,  with  our  usual  luck,  an 
east-north-east  wind  set  in,  and  has  compelled 
us  to  go  down  to  the  south  into  cold  and  disagree- 
able weather,  and  what  is  worse,  among  islands 
and  icebergs  ;  so  there  is  nothing  to  tempt  us 
on  deck  in  the  evenings,  and  we  are  very  hard 
up  for  employment. 

"  Bear-fighting  has  become  very  popular  with 
both  sexes  (separately,  I  don't  mean  together), 
but  a  boy  fell  down  the  companion  stairs  off  the 
poop,  and  would  have  broken  his  back,  had  he 
not  been  a  *  boy  ; '  a  little  girl  bear-fought  her- 
self down  the  hold  and  was  nearly  killed  ;  and  two 
ladies  in  the  next  berth  to  ours,  while  engaged  in 
hot  strife,  came  crash  through  into  ours,  so  the 
ardour  for  this  pursuit  ;has  been  a  little  cooled. 
Yesterday  one  of  the  remaining  prisoners  was  let 
out,  on  promise  of  future  good  behaviour  :  the 
author  of  all  the  mischief  now  remains  alone,  and 
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as  nobody  wishes  him  to  be  released,  the  keep- 
ing guard  is  to  be  discontinued.  The  crew  are 
perfectly  obedient  and  well  affected,  and  have 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  captain,  promising  to  be 
on  their  best  behaviour.  To-day  we  sighted 
Prince  Edward's  Islands,  indeed,  on  the  route 
we  are  taking  we  pass  several  rather  dangerous 
islands,  not  very  exactly  laid  down  in  the  charts, 
which  makes  the  navigation  rather  difficult,  but 
until  the  wind  shifts  go  south  we  must.'* 


"The  wind  is  steady  and  strong  from  north-north- 
east, and  we  are  running  splendidly  close-hauled  at 
fourteen  or  fifteen  knots  an  hour.  Nobody  on 
board  ever  experienced  such  winds  or  weather  in 
these  latitudes  before.  The  wind  forced  us  down 
as  low  as  48°  30'  south.  On  Saturday  we  were 
roused  up  at  seven  in  the  morning  to  see  an  ice- 
berg ;  it  was  not  a  large  one,  and  seemed  much 
worn  by  the  sea  beating  over  it.  It  presented  a 
beautiful  ghostly  appearance,  with  the  same  blue 
light  you  see  in  glacier  crevasses.  We  passed 
about  a  mile  to  leeward  :  the  sea  was  strewed  with 
smaller  pieces  of  ice,  that  had  been  broken  off 
from  it,  any  one  of  which  would  have  sunk  the 
ship.  After  this,  we  had  a  dense  fog  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  you  may  imagine  our  position  was 
not  pleasant,  for  though  there  were  four  hands  on 
the  look-out,  their  combined  eyes  could  not  pene- 
trate at  times  more  than  300  yards,  and  that  is  a 
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short  distance  in  which  to  stop  a  chpper  going 
twelve  knots  an  hour. 

"  On  Sunday  last  our  magnificent  breeze  died 
away,  and  with  it  all  our  hopes  of  reaching  Mel- 
bourne in  time  for  the  mail.  We  are  now  only 
1,800  miles  from  Melbourne,  which  could  be  done  in 
six  days  of  decent  sailing.  Everybody  is  getting 
very  tired  of  everybody  else,  and  we  shall  begin  to 
dislike  each  other  if  this  lasts  much  longer." 

:ie  H(  9i(  >ie  * 

"  Still  at  sea,  the  breeze  is  very  fine  just  now. 
(I  always  write  when  it  blows  fresh,  one's  spirits 
are  so  much  better),  but  nobody  by  past  experi- 
ence can  depend  on  its  lasting.  We  have  just  had 
the  mizzen  top-sail  carried  away  for  the  third  time 
this  voyage  ;  and  as  this  nautical  phenomenon  is 
followed  by  the  descent  of  the  halyard,  a  great 
heavy  chain,  crash  upon  the  poop,  you  may 
imagine  the  incident  is  neither  safe  nor  pleasant 
to  the  persons  walking  thereon.  It  is  a  great 
shame  sending  such  rotten  chains  to  sea,  to 
endanger  lives  and  limbs.  We  are  now  about 
400  miles  from  Port  Philip,  so  the  voyage  is  nearly 
over.  Sea-life  is  very  reducing  to  the  intellect, 
most  of  the  passengers  behaving  more  like  big 
children  than  men  ;  and  we  play  promiscuously, 
children  and  men,  on  the  poop." 

:ic  4s  H:  He  4c 

**  We  have  arrived  at  Port  Phihp  Heads  at  last 
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after  a  passage  of  eighty-four  days,  and  are  wel- 
comed to  Australian  shores  after  so  long  a  voyage 
by  being  put  in  quarantine.  Land  was  made 
yesterday  morning  at  about  ten  o'clock  ;  at  sun- 
set we  were  off  Cape  Otway,  with  the  prospect  of 
a  long  beat  up  to  the  Heads,  the  wind  being  foul. 
About  an  hour  after  the  wind  suddenly  changed, 
and  the  captain  had  just  time  to  cry  out  *  hard- 
a-port '  when  all  the  sails  were  taken  flat  aback. 
We  then  ran  before  a  jolly  fair  wind  all  night. 
I  was  on  deck  about  half-past  five,  and  the  bright 
light  of  the  pilot  boat  was  seen  about  a  mile  ahead. 
He  was  soon  on  board,  and  brought  two  interest- 
ing items  of  news  ;  firstly  that  the  mail,  owing 
to  an  accident  at  Sydney,  had  not  yet  gone  ; 
secondly,  that  a  war  with  the  natives  had  broken 
out  in  New  Zealand.  From  what  could  be  made 
out  from  a  Melbourne  paper,  the  row  was  confined 
to  New  Plymouth  and  almost  terminated.  No 
ship  had  come  into  Port  Philip  for  a  fortnight ; 
so  we  have  beaten  every  vessel  that  sailed  with 
us  from  England.  We  soon  arrived  in  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  Port,  and  saw  the  strange  and 
welcome  sight  of  green  fields  and  trees,  till  our 
delight  was  suddenly  damped  by  being  put  into 
quarantine,  pilot  and  all,  for  those  wretched 
cases  of  small-pox  that  had  broken  out  soon 
after  we  left  Liverpool.  The  sick  man  was  care- 
fully isolated  ;  every  one  on  board  was  vaccinated  ; 
the  disease  did  not  spread  ;  and  we  had  indeed 
forgotten  all  about  it.     The  Victorian  Government, 
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however,  sent  down  orders  that  everybody  must 
be  re-vaccinated  and  fumigated,  and  washed,  so 
here  we  may  He  within  forty  miles  of  Melbourne 
for  the  next  month,  if  it  so  please  the  wisdom  of  the 
Colonial  medical  officers.  I  was  employed  this  after- 
noon in  preparing  a  petition,  signed  by  every  person 
on  board,  setting  forth  the  facts,  and  praying  for 
release,  but  I  have  little  hope  of  its  success." 

"  We  are  still  lying  in  a  state  of  great  misery ; 
they  left  us  until  yesterday  afternoon,  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  us,  and  then  the 
quarantine  doctor  came  off,  and  directed  all  the 
bedding  and  clothes  to  be  sent  on  shore  to  be 
disinfected,  and  to-morrow  all  are  to  be  vaccin- 
ated. The  Melbourne  people  believe  we  have 
small-pox  actually  on  board." 

**  The  wretched  people  have  all  come  from  shore, 
in  a  most  unhappy  condition ;  their  clothes  and 
bedding  were  just  put  into  boiling  water,  and 
returned  undried,  and  as  they  were  drenched 
to  the  skin,  in  going  and  returning  in  the  small 
boats,  many  on  board  have  not  a  dry  thread  of 
clothes  to  put  on,  or  a  dry  bed  to  lie  down  on. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  original  plans  I  ever  heard 
of  for  improving  the  health  of  a  ship.  Our  letters 
are  to  be  all  sent  off  to-morrow,  so  I  must  here 
conclude." 

"  We  fell  in  with  a  glorious  breeze  so  soon  as 
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we  left  Port  Philip,  and  had  a  most  remarkably 
quick  passage  through  the  straits.  There  is  a 
chain  of  very  small  islands,  extending  from  Cape 
Wilson,  the  south-easterly  point  of  AustraHa,  to 
Tasmania,  with  several  passages,  all  very  narrow, 
through  which  ships  can  safely  go.  We  passed 
to  the  northward  within  sight  of  the  lighthouse 
on  Cape  Wilson  and  close  under  a  high  conical 
island  called  Rodondo,  and  were  clear  of  every- 
thing by  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Then  away  we 
went  before  the  strong  west  wind,  tumbling  and 
rolling  about  in  the  most  eccentric  manner.  I 
thought  after  the  experience  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
that  everything  was  safe  in  our  berth,  but  in  the 
middle  of  Sunday  night  I  was  awakened  by  a  loud 
crash,  and  there  was  a  great  rain  of  boxes,  books, 
and  boots  on  the  floor.  We  got  a  light  and  found 
everything  movable  had  gone  over  to  leeward  ; 
all  Mainwaring's  tobacco  boxes  had  been  smashed 
and  the  tobacco  was  spread  like  a  brown  door-mat 
on  the  floor.  Meals  were  great  fun ;  we  got 
through  soup  without  any  serious  disaster,  but 
while  everybody  had  his  soup  plate  in  hand  a  leg 
of  mutton  took  the  opportunity  of  making  a  jump 
to  leeward,  carried  the  pewter  dish  cover  away 
with  a  loud  clatter,  hit  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
saloon,  and  then  fell  helpless  with  a  heavy  thud 
on  deck.  When  only  600  miles  from  Auckland 
the  wind  left  us  and  here  we  are  lying  nearly 
becalmed." 
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"  Yesterday  we  came  down  upon  the  New 
Zealand  coast  near  the  Bay  of  Islands  ;  all  last 
night  we  were  baffled  by  the  light  and  shifting 
wind  in  a  very  awkward  position  between  the 
mainland  and  some  rocky  islands  called  the  "  Poor 
Knights."  It  was  as  dark  as  pitch  and  the  wind 
very  unsteady.  I  was  up  nearly  all  the  night  with 
the  captain  helping  him  to  take  bearings  and 
make  out  where  we  were ;  once  we  passed  the  whole 
length  of  the  islands  close  to  leeward  when  a  very 
slight  shift  of  wind  would  have  put  us  into  great 
danger.  It  was  not  till  this  morning  that  we  got 
a  chance  of  running  into  Auckland.  The  passage 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw,  leading 
through  many  islands,  some  high  barren  rocks 
with  most  fantastic  shapes,  some  bright  and 
green  with  their  cliffs  covered  with  bushes  and 
creepers.  At  last  you  enter  a  narrow  passage 
round  the  base  of  a  high  volcanic-looking  moun- 
tain, and  after  about  two  miles  a  sudden  turn  to 
the  right  brings  you  in  sight  of  Auckland.  We 
went  up  without  a  pilot  and  were  close  to  our 
anchorage  when  the  one  sole  Auckland  pilot 
condescended  to  come  on  board.  The  town  is 
very  picturesque-looking,  dotted  about  among 
green  hills,  and  the  scenery  all  round  the  harbour 
is  most  enchanting.  I  can't  say  much  for  the 
interior,  to  judge  by  a  fruitless  excursion  to  the 
post-of&ce  to-night.  It  was  impossible  to  see 
much,  for  the  town  is  lighted  by  a  few  dim  oil- 
lamps,  but  the  first  thing  I  stumbled  upon  was  a 
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burnt  flour-mill,  the  ruins  whereof  choked  up  the 
entire  street ;  the  whole  street  seemed  full  of 
pitfalls,  whether  caused  by  an  attempt  to  lay  down 
gas-pipes  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  The  post-office, 
a  shabby  wooden  thing,  was  shut  and  the  people 
gone  to  bed,  so  with  disgust  strong  in  me  I  have 
returned  on  board  to  mine." 

Such  were  my  two  journeys  to  New  Zealand  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  discomfort  and  tedious- 
ness  of  the  earlier  voyage,  its  memory  possesses  a 
sweetness  and  pathos  to  which  the  later  and  more 
luxurious  journey  can  never  attain. 
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THE    NEW   ZEALAND    COAST 

The  first  spot  on  the  New  Zealand  coast  familiar 
from  old  associations  within  sight  of  which  the 
Sonoma  arrived  on  October  29,  1906,  was  the 
island  of  Kawau,  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
Auckland.  This  island  was  bought  by  Sir  George 
Grey  as  a  private  residence  for  himself,  and  a 
place  where  he  could  carry  on  his  favourite  pursuit 
of  making  experiments  in  the  acclimatization  of 
strange  birds  and  beasts.  He  employed  it  when 
his  "  institutions  "  were  expelled  by  Rewi  from 
the  Waikato  as  a  refuge  for  the  relics  of  those 
establishments,  the  youths  who  had  attended 
the  technical  schools,  and  certain  of  the  officers 
and  employes  of  Government. 

At  the  time  of  this  event  Sir  George  Grey  was 
absent  from  Auckland  in  temporary  residence  at 
Taranaki,  where  he  was  endeavouring  to  induce 
his  colonial  ministers  to  give  up  the  disputed 
land  at  Waitara  and  admit  that  it  had  been 
wrongly  purchased  ;  he  had  just  before  in  gratifica- 
tion of  the  general  public  opinion  of  the  colonists 
taken  military  possession  of  Tataraimaka,  a  block 
of  Crown  land  which  the  Maories  were  holding  as 
a  material  guarantee  for  the  restoration  of  what 
they  claimed  to  be  their  own.  Sir  George  Grey's 
first  idea  was  to  station  the  party  which  Rewi 
had  driven  from  Te  Awamutu,  on  Crown  land 
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below  the  Mangatawhiri  Creek  on  the  Waikato 
river,  which  was  at  that  time  the  boundary  between 
Crown  and  Maori  land,  with  a  company  of  soldiers 
to  protect  them ;  to  build  a  stockade ;  to  arm 
the  youth  from  Te  Awamutu ;  and  to  enlist  as 
many  young  men  from  the  friendly  tribes  in 
Lower  Waikato  as  could  be  induced  to  join  :  but 
he  afterwards  changed  his  plan  and  directed  me 
to  take  the  whole  party  to  the  Kawau  and  to 
remain  there  till  his  return  to  Auckland,  when  he 
would  reinstate  us  all  at  Te  Awamutu :  how  he 
intended  to  do  this  I  never  knew. 

Sir  George  Grey  had  a  beautiful  house  at  the 
Kawau,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  cottages 
which  furnished  suitable  accommodation  for  all 
the  refugees.  The  island  was  stocked  with  deer, 
kangaroos,  rabbits,  emus,  and  all  sorts  of  strange 
birds  and  beasts  which  he  was  trying  to  acclimatize : 
some  were  so  tame  as  to  be  almost  a  nuisance  : 
I  remember  my  little  son,  then  two  years  old, 
running  about  with  bare  feet,  and  playing  with 
the  deer ;  the  game  often  ended  in  their  butting 
him  to  the  ground.  The  great  old-man  kangaroo 
was  a  more  formidable  person  to  approach,  but 
even  he  was  so  tame  as  to  accept  food  from  the 
little  boy's  hand.  In  the  island  were  the  remains 
of  a  copper  mine,  which  had  ruined  its  shareholders 
some  years  before  ;  all  the  works  and  houses  were 
still  standing,  but  in  a  state  of  ruin.  It  was 
difficult  to  walk  about  the  island  from  the  extent 
of  uncleared  bush,  and  dangerous  from  the  wild 
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cattle  with  which  it  abounded.  One  of  Sir  George 
Grey's  chief  amusements  when  he  visited  his 
property  was  to  provoke  a  wild  bull  to  charge  him, 
and  shoot  it  with  a  rifle  when  a  few  yards  off. 
Life  in  the  island  was  no  doubt  dull  and  mono- 
tonous, but  after  the  excitement  of  the  contest 
with  Rewi  repose  was  acceptable.  The  party  was 
brought  to  the  island  in  the  Caroline,  a  sailing 
schooner  belonging  to  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment which  was  to  have  run  down  from  Auckland 
once  a  week,  to  bring  food  and  other  stores  : 
but  the  exigencies  of  native  affairs  stopped  the 
despatch  of  the  Caroline,  so  we  were  left  for  some 
weeks  practically  marooned  on  the  island  to  feed 
ourselves  as  best  we  could.  There  were  excellent 
fish  to  be  caught  in  the  sea  at  "  Flat  Rock  "  on 
the  east  of  the  Kawau,  a  danger  lying  in  the  direct 
course  of  the  ships  going  to  Auckland,  which  was 
awash  at  high  tide,  and  all  the  rocks  near  the 
Kawau  at  low  water  were  covered  with  succulent 
oysters,  so  we  did  not  starve,  though  eggs  and 
milk  for  the  children  were  not  procurable.  Sir 
George  Grey's  plan  of  reinstating  the  estabUsh- 
ment  at  Te  Awamutu  never  came  off.  The  war 
of  races  broke  out  instead,  and  the  whole  party 
had  to  be  taken  back  to  Auckland,  and  was  there 
dispersed.  The  American  steamer  passed  close  by 
the  Flat  Rock  where  we  had  fished  for  our  living  ; 
it  is  now  indicated  to  shipping  by  a  proper  beacon. 
I  could  make  out  in  the  distance  the  conical  rock 
where  we  used  to  obtain  our  oyster  luncheons, 
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armed  with  hammers  to  open  the  oysters,  and 
sHces  of  bread  and  butter  hke  the  carpenter  in 
Wonderland.  I  could  also  distinguish  some 
of  the  copper  mine  ruins  ;  but  the  house  itself 
faces  to  the  west,  and  was  invisible  from  the 
high  seas. 

The  beautiful  conical  island  of  Rangitoto  which 
closes  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  at  Auckland 
was  unchanged.  On  the  shore  opposite  Rangitoto 
I  was  able  to  make  out  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  two  the  buildings  of  the  college  at  Kohimarama, 
once  the  headquarters  of  the  Melanesian  Mission, 
where  I  had  spent  many  happy  days  with  Bishops 
Selwyn  and  Patteson. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  New  Zealand,  Bishop 
Selwyn  was  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  colony, 
and  in  almost  every  company,  except  that  which 
Lady  Gore-Browne,  the  Governor's  wife,  assembled 
at  Government  House,  he  was  vehemently  abused. 
His  offence  was  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Tara- 
naki  war,  he  had  had  the  courage  to  speak  the 
truth,  and  truth  is  always  resented  by  the  British 
people  when  they  embark  on  their  little  wars. 
Bishop  Selwyn,  with  Sir  William  Martin,  the  late 
Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand,  and  Mr.  Swainson, 
formerly  Attorney-General,  declared  from  the 
first  that  the  sale  of  Waitara  to  the  colonial 
Government  was  invalid,  and  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  land  in  dispute  by  British  troops  was 
unjust. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  arrival  the  buildings  at 
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Kohimarama  were  standing  empty,  Mr.  Patteson, 
as  he  then  was,  and  his  Melanesian  scholars  were 
absent  on  the  schooner  Southern  Cross  on  their 
winter  tour  among  the  islands,  and  the  Governor 
had  just  asked  for  the  loan  of  the  buildings  in 
order  to  entertain  in  them  a  number  of  Maori 
chiefs  whom  he  had  invited  to  a  conference  in 
July,  1860,  on  the  subject  of  native  grievances  in 
general.  Mr.  Mainwaring,  who  had  accompanied 
me  from  England,  and  I  went  over  to  help  the 
Bishop  to  prepare  the  college  for  the  reception  of 
these  Maories.  The  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Selwyn 
went  a  roundabout  way  on  horseback  and  we 
crossed  the  harbour  direct  in  a  boat.  The  situation 
of  the  college  is  very  beautiful ;  it  is  on  a  little 
shelly  bay,  opposite  Rangitoto  island,  only  four 
miles  from  Auckland  by  water,  but  about  eight  or 
nine  by  land.  The  college  buildings  were  paid  for 
by  Miss  Yonge  out  of  the  profits  of  "  The  Daisy 
Chain/'  which  were  dedicated  to  the  Mission. 
The  clearing  out  of  the  great  hall  to  make  a  dining- 
room  for  the  chiefs  was  immense  fun,  and  my  first 
introduction  to  the  freedom  of  colonial  manners. 
The  Bishop  at  once  took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat 
and  worked  like  a  day  labourer,  loading  wheel- 
barrows with  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends,  from 
copies  of  the  Bible  in  strange  tongues  to  paint- 
pots  and  sacks  of  potatoes,  which  were  then 
wheeled  off,  and  the  contents  stacked  elsewhere. 
As  soon  as  the  moving  was  effected,  the  Bishop 
took  a  broom  and  began  to  sweep,  and  sent  us 
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off  to  take  a  load  of  pumpkins  to  a  Maori  college 
on  a  bluff,  halfway  to  Auckland.  When  our  boat 
was  loaded  and  we  were  standing  with  bare  feet, 
and  trousers  rolled  up,  ready  to  shove  off,  a  man- 
of-war's  boat  came  round  the  corner  with  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Gore- 
Browne,  K.C.B.,  and  suite  on  board.  As  soon  as 
the  Governor  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  he 
and  the  aides-de-camp  had  to  take  off  their  coats, 
and  assist  in  the  sweeping  of  the  building.  The 
Bishop  explained  afterwards  that  he  had  expected 
to  find  Lady  Gore-Browne  with  a  picnic  party 
at  Kohimarama,  and  he  had  intended  to  press 
them  into  the  service. 

Before,  however,  the  preparations  for  the  Maori 
chiefs  had  been  completed,  news  arrived  in 
Auckland  that  the  mission  schooner  Southern 
Cross  had  been  driven  ashore  in  a  gale  of  wind  at 
Ngunguru,  some  fifty  miles  north  of  Auckland. 
Fortunately  she  ran  on  a  soft,  sandy  part  of  the 
coast,  so  that  she  did  not  go  to  pieces,  and  those 
on  board,  after  hanging  half  the  night  in  the 
rigging,  got  safely  on  shore  in  the  morning.  The 
Bishop  at  once  set  off  for  Ngunguru  and  took  me 
with  him.  We  went  in  the  Petrel,  a  twenty-ton 
schooner  bound  for  Whangarei,  uncertain  how  we 
should  get  thence  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  The 
cabin  of  the  Petrel  was  six  feet  square  and 
not  high  enough  to  stand  up  in,  but  the 
Bishop  was  comfortable  anywhere,  and  was  soon 
quite  at  home,   telling  yarns  with  the    captain, 
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who   had    been    formerly    in    McClure's    Arctic 
expedition. 

Next  morning,  instead  of  being  at  Whangarei 
we  found  ourselves  off  Rodney  Point,  with  a 
strong  north-west  gale,  which  sent  us  for  refuge 
into  a  little  cove  under  the  lee  of  Rodney  Point. 
There  we  landed  in  a  very  leaky  boat,  just  calcu- 
lated to  go  from  ship  to  shore  without  foundering. 
Our  purpose  was  to  forage  for  food  because  the 
beef  had  been  carried  away  by  the  sea  during  the 
night.  The  landing-place  was  a  little  patch  of 
sand,  from  which  a  thing  like  the  bear-pole  in  a 
zoological  gardens  led  up  a  rock  to  a  small  native 
village.  This  was  my  first  experience  of  a  Maori 
house,  which  consists  of  a  frame  of  sticks,  to  which 
bundles  of  raupo,  a  sort  of  reed,  are  tied  ;  there  is 
a  small  aperture  for  door,  and  a  wood  fire  is 
kindled  in  the  middle  which  completely  fills  the 
dwelling  with  blinding  and  choking  smoke.  Round 
this  fire  the  natives  were  squatting  by  way  of 
curing  the  "  Influenza  "  from  which  they  were  all 
suffering.  The  Bishop  was  quite  at  home,  and 
chatted  away  with  the  people,  the  brunt  of  the 
conversation  being  borne,  according  to  the  custom 
of  all  peoples,  by  the  women.  After  calling  upon 
all  the  people  in  the  village  it  was  proposed  to  go 
through  a  Maori  wood  to  visit  the  chief  ;  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  caught  us,  kept  us 
prisoners  in  an  old  shed,  and  then  sent  us  soaking 
on  board  again.  Next  day  the  wind  was  just  fair 
enough  for  the  schooner  to  fetch  Whangarei ;  you 
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could  not  show  your  face  on  deck  without  being 
drenched  with  spray.  It  was  too  rough  to  sit 
below,  so  you  had  to  lie  all  day  in  a  locker.  During 
the  night  the  Petrel  anchored  in  smooth  water  in 
the  Whangarei  river. 

Next  morning  the  leaky  boat  managed  to 
convey  us,  and  our  spades,  axes,  and  buckets,  on 
shore  before  she  filled.  The  Bishop  sent  off  to 
borrow  a  whaleboat  and  passed  the  interval  in 
climbing  a  mountain  to  see  which  way  the  wind 
blew.  The  rest  of  us  went  to  breakfast  with  a 
Mr.  Aubrey,  who  was  postmaster,  custom-house 
officer,  harbour-master,  magistrate,  policeman, 
and  held  every  other  civil  office.  I  thought  this 
extraordinary  at  the  time,  little  thinking  I  was 
destined  to  fill  a  similar  post  in  Waikato.  This 
was  before  the  opera  of  **  Mikado "  and  the 
character  of  "  Pooh-bah  "  had  been  heard  of. 

On  arrival  of  the  whaleboat  we  set  off  to 
row  or  sail  as  the  wind  might  serve  round  Bream 
Head  and  up  the  coast  northwards  to  the  scene  of 
the  wreck.  We  landed  near  the  Head,  and 
borrowed  a  sail,  but  it  proved  of  little  use  ;  as 
soon  as  we  rounded  Bream  Head  the  wind  was  foul 
the  rest  of  the  day.  The  Head  rises  straight  up 
from  the  sea,  cloven  with  huge  fissures  from  top  to 
bottom,  its  sides  and  summit  covered  with  fresh 
green  woods. 

As  soon  as  we  turned  to  the  north  we  found 
ourselves  in  for  a  very  hard  row  ;  all  day  long  we 
toiled   up  the  beautiful  coast,  and  it  was  dark 
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long  before  we  arrived  at  Ngunguru.  At  the 
finish  we  had  to  cross  a  deep  bight  in  the  coast ; 
there  was  a  sea  on,  and  some  signs  of  wind,  so  we 
were  not  sorry  to  arrive  at  our  journey's  end. 
We  made  the  beach  close  by  the  wreck  and  had  the 
usual  amusement  of  tumbling  out  to  drag  the  boat 
on  to  the  beach.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  much 
of  the  wreck,  except  that  she  lay  on  her  beam- 
ends  and  half  buried  in  the  sand.  Some  of  the 
spars  and  the  main-sail  of  the  schooner  had  been 
rigged  up  into  a  tent  on  the  top  of  the  beach.  Under 
this  we  pitched  our  small  tents,  lit  a  roaring  fire, 
made  tea  and  went  very  tired  to  bed.  Bed 
consisted  of  a  strip  of  waterproof  spread  on  the 
sand,  and  a  bag  of  blankets  on  top.  If  you  scoop 
out  a  hole  for  your  hip  it  is  not  amiss,  but  inelastic 
and  very  cold. 

The  Southern  Cross  proved  to  be  quite  sound 
but  very  deeply  buried  in  sand,  so  much  so  that 
the  port  bulwarks  and  a  large  part  of  the  deck 
were  quite  hidden.  The  sand  was  about  the 
same  consistency  as  that  at  Blackpool,  top  hard 
and  firm,  soft  and  wet  below.  There  were  about 
eight  of  us  at  work,  one  being  a  ship's  carpenter 
whom  we  brought  with  us  from  Whangarei. 

After  the  first  day  the  Bishop  left  us  for  the 
purpose  of  fetching  more  material  and  further 
help.  But  beyond  saving  property,  such  as  sails 
and  cabin  furniture,  we  could  do  nothing.  After 
the  first  night  or  two  we  slept  at  the  house  of  an 
English  settler  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  about 
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a  quarter  of  a  mile  up.     We  got  up  about  sunrise, 
rowed  across  the  river,  and  walked  to  the  wreck; 
there  we  lighted  a  fire  and  got  a  breakfast  of 
biscuits,  cocoa-nuts  and  sugar-cane,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  tide  permitted,  turned  to  at  the  wreck, 
pumped  out  the  water,  shovelled  out  a  few  tons 
of  sand,  and  then  the  tide  came  in  and  undid  all 
our  labour.     The  men  got  so  weak  by  having  no 
animal  food  that    I  was  compelled  to  volunteer 
into  the  foraging  department.     I  first  went  up  the 
river  to  a  Maori  village  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
mangrove  swamp,  where  I  found  an  old  Maori 
woman  and  a  mangy  dog.     As  neither  of  these 
was  eatable,  I  inquired  for  pigs,  and  was  told  the 
chief  had  gone  into  the  bush  to  look  for  some.     I 
exhorted  them  to  send  the  pigs  down  the  river  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  returned  empty-handed. 
Then  the  old  carpenter,  who  was  very  hungry, 
proposed  we  should  go  along  the  coast  northwards 
to  Tutukaka,  a  Maori  village.  The  path  led  through 
dense  forest.    At  last  at  the  top  of  a  hill  there 
came  into  sight  a  beautiful  little  harbour,  sur- 
rounded with  woods,  and  off  the  coast  were  the 
islands  called  the  '*  Poor  Knights,"  and  the  little 
rocks  among  which  the  Red  Jacket  had  entangled 
herself. 

On  descending  to  Tutukaka,  we  came  upon  a 
Maori  in  a  dirty  blanket,  whom  we  dragged  off 
to  a  trader  who  had  established  a  small  store  in 
the  village.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Pakeha 
trader  a  bargain  was  struck  for  the  purchase  of  a 
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pig  at  3d.  per  pound,  and  we  were  invited  to  inspect 
the  animal.  The  beast  was  tied  by  the  leg  to  a 
tree  stump,  looking  very  wild.  At  first  it  was  so 
furious  as  to  discourage  a  nearer  approach,  then 
changing  its  mind,  made  a  bolt,  and,  snapping  the 
rope,  dashed  into  the  bush.  Upon  this  a  Maori 
woman  made  her  appearance  and  without  much 
difficulty  succeeded  in  inducing  the  animal  to  be 
caught.  Then  down  came  the  magistrate  in  a 
clean  white  blanket  with  many  boys  and  girls 
and  the  rest  of  the  population  to  see  the  pig 
weighed.  The  pig  was  capsized  and  the  Maories 
sat  upon  it  and  leisurely  tied  its  legs  together, 
while  it  made  futile  attempts  to  bite  them.  Then 
the  pig  was  triced  up  to  a  steelyard,  and  you  had 
to  approach  with  fear  and  hesitation  to  adjust 
the  balance,  with  a  big  mouth  and  tusks  swinging 
in  close  proximity  to  your  legs ;  then  a  little  sum 
was  done  with  chalk  on  a  boxlid  to  the  magistrate's 
satisfaction,  and  after  a  futile  attempt  to  persuade 
me  to  drive  the  pig  home  myself,  through  a  bush 
and  two  swamps,  I  became  the  owner  for  ^2  12s.  Sd. 
for  the  pig  to  be  delivered  at  Ngunguru.  The  pig 
set  off  under  the  care  of  a  man  and  a  boy,  with  an 
odd  dog  or  two,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  Pakeha's 
house,  where  he  entertained  us  with  tea  and  fried 
bacon,  while  the  spectators  talked  over  the  whole 
transaction  from  various  points  of  view.  We 
had  in  the  end  to  shoot  the  pig,  as  nobody  was 
competent  to  slaughter  it,  and  it  was  too  fierce  to 
be  managed  by  an  amateur. 
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The  attempts  to  save  the  Southern  Cross  proved 
entirely  abortive,  but  I  learnt  a  great  deal  from 
the  professional  ship's  carpenter,  and  we  had 
nightly  lessons  in  the  Maori  tongue  from  the 
Bishop,  who  gave  them  under  the  condition  that 
while  he  taught  us  we  would  pick  oakum,  which 
was  required  for  cauling  the  wreck.  I  had  to 
return  to  Auckland  before  the  rest  of  the  party  to 
catch  the  mail  for  Sydney,  and  left  Ngunguru 
for  ever  at  4.30  a.m.  by  way  of  the  Ngunguru 
river  in  the  company  of  the  settler  at  whose  house 
we  had  lodged.  We  rowed  about  seven  miles 
up  the  river,  which  winds  about  among  hills 
densely  covered  with  forest ;  the  stream  was  full  of 
old  sunken  trees,  which  made  navigation  very 
difficult.  When  the  river  became  too  narrow, 
we  landed,  and  walked  to  a  Maori  settlement.  We 
had  to  cross  the  river  twice.  Stripping  your 
benumbed  feet,  on  a  cold  winter  morning  and 
wading  a  chill  rapid  stream  with  a  bed  of  remark- 
ably pointed  pebbles  is  a  feat  more  enjoyable  in  the 
recollection  than  the  reality.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  making  your  feet  very  warm  and  your 
appetite  very  keen,  and  we  did  justice  to  the 
breakfast  we  brought  with  us  and  cooked  at  the 
Maori  village.  The  path  thence  to  the  English 
settlement  on  the  Whangarei  river  presented  the 
usual  pleasing  alternation  of  forest,  swamp  and 
creek,  in  which  you  break  your  shins  over  long 
slippery  tree  roots,  get  a  pleasant  "  stocking " 
of  black  mud,  and  wash  it  off  again. 
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The  only  remarkable  thing  I  saw  was  a  superb 
waterfall,  where  a  river  plunges  down  ninety  feet 
into  a  circular  abyss,  the  sides  of  which  are 
overgrown  with  creepers  and  trees,  dotted  with  the 
bright  green  stars  of  tree  fern.  I  got  lodged  for  the 
night  with  a  Frenchman,  and  next  morning, 
finding  no  ship  in  the  river,  I  started  alone  for  Mr. 
Aubrey's  at  Whangarei  Heads,  which  they  said  was 
only  seven  miles  off.  A  polite  Maori  gave  me  a 
passage  in  a  very  leaky  canoe  part  of  the  way,  and 
finally  put  me  on  the  right  road.  After  proceeding 
some  way,  I  came  upon  a  second  village,  at  the 
outskirts  of  which  I  found  myself  pleasantly 
bogged  above  the  knees  in  black  mud.  After 
extricating  myself,  and  passing  the  dogs  and  chil- 
dren, the  way  led  pleasantly  two  or  three  times 
across  the  river  to  give  the  bogged  traveller  an 
opportunity  of  cleaning  himself,  and  then  crossed  a 
mangrove  mud  flat  of  a  depth  varying  from  ankle 
to  the  knee.  After  walking  many  miles  through 
endless  Maori  villages,  I  came  upon  a  friendly 
settler  who  entertained  me  with  bread,  milk  and 
pork,  and  the  information  that  Aubrey's  house 
was  stiU  eight  miles  off. 

Next  morning  it  took  two  hours  to  reach  the 
house ;  so  much  for  a  New  Zealand  seven  miles. 
I  just  caught  a  schooner  setting  sail  for  Auckland. 
We  went  tearing  off  before  a  north-west  wind,  and 
were  in  sight  of  Rangitoto  at  four  o'clock,  when 
with  my  usual  luck  it  fell  nearly  calm,  and  we  did 
not  get  to  the  North  Head  until  past  ten  o'clock, 
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where  we  had  to  anchor  for  the  night.  Bush  Hfe 
on  the  whole  was  very  agreeable,  but  it  was  sad 
to  see  how  slovenly  in  their  habits,  and  degenerate 
in  their  ideas,  many  of  the  settlers  become.  They 
aU,  however,  seemed  to  possess  the  virtue  of  being 
exceedingly  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers. 
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CHAPTER    III 

ARRIVAL 

Although  the  coast  of  New  Zealand  showed 
Httle  change  from  its  former  aspect,  the  moment 
the  steamers  rounded  the  North  Head  and  entered 
the  Waitemata  Harbour  an  entirely  new  and 
changed  spectacle  presented  itself.  The  aspect 
of  the  North  Head  itself  from  the  sea  side  gave 
warning  of  such  a  change  ;  an  ugly  fort  and  some 
pretty  houses  and  gardens  had  replaced  the 
primitive  bush  by  which  it  was  formerly  crowned. 
But  on  entering  the  harbour  it  appeared  that 
the  old  picturesque  city  of  Auckland  with  its 
wooded  bluffs  and  green  hills  and  scattered 
dwellings  embowered  in  trees,  was  gone  ;  and  a 
grand  new  city  presented  itself,  extending  to 
both  sides  of  the  harbour,  in  which  none  of  the 
old  landmarks  were  discernible. 

The  Red  Jacket  had  had  to  anchor  off  the 
town,  and  cargo  and  passengers  were  landed 
at  the  old  commercial  pier  in  tugs  and  lighters. 
But  the  S.S.  Sonoma,  of  far  greater  tonnage,  went 
at  once  alongside  one  of  a  series  of  fine  wharves, 
at  which  other  large  steamers  were  lying.  While 
she  was  being  made  fast  I  perceived  amongst  the 
crowd  on  the  wharf,  waiting  to  come  on  board, 
a  very  old  tattooed  Maori,  with  the  most  benign 
face  imaginable,  who  had  evidently  recognized 
me,  and  was  pointing  me  out  to  a  younger  man 
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who  was  with  him.  Presently  the  old  Maori 
came  on  board,  and  I  discovered  that  he  was  no 
other  than  Patara  Te  Tuhi,  a  near  relative  of 
Potatau,  the  original  Maori  King,  and  the  former 
editor  of  the  Hokioi,  a  Maori  newspaper  that 
was  published  in  the  Waikato  before  the  war. 

Of  all  the  men,  European  and  Maori,  who  were 
prominent  in  the  events  which  preceded  the 
Maori  war,  Patara  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  sole  survivor.  The  "  Hokioi  "  was  a  bird 
of  Maori  mythology,  never  seen,  but  known  only 
by  her  scream,  which  was  an  omen  of  war  and 
pestilence.  The  press  at  which  the  newspaper 
was  printed  had  been  given  to  the  Maories  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria^  and  the  articles  that  were 
published  at  Ngaruawahia,  the  Maori  capital, 
were  logical  and  trenchant. 

It  had  been  my  lot  while  Commissioner  of  the 
Waikato  to  edit,  under  Sir  George  Grey's  direction, 
a  rival  Maori  newspaper  called  the  Pihoihoi 
Mokemoke,  "  the  sparrow  that  sitteth  alone  upon 
the  housetop "  ;  and  great  was  the  screaming 
and  bickering  of  the  two  birds  during  the  short 
life  of  the  latter,  the  particulars  of  which  I  will 
narrate  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  But  the  hatchet 
had  long  been  buried  between  the  Hokioi  and 
the  Pihoihoi.  Patara  was  in  England  some 
twenty-three  years  ago  on  a  futile  mission  of  the 
Maories  to  the  British  Government,  and  we  then 
forgot  our  old  contentions  and  cemented  our 
personal  friendship.     But  Patara  at   the   age   of 
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eighty-three  was  determined  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  welcome  me  back,  as  an  old  friend  returned. 
He  came  from  Mangere,  a  village  some  miles  from 
Auckland ;  his  welcome  was  typical  of  the  generous 
nature  of  the  Maori,  and  his  inability,  to  keep  up 
feelings  of  animosity. 

The  Sonoma  was  seven  days  behind  time  at 
Auckland,  owing  to  defective  boiler  power,  and 
there  was  only  just  time  to  arrive  at  Christ  church 
for  the  opening  of  the  International  Exhibition, 
to  be  present  at  which  I  had  been  sent  from  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  It  had  been  intended  by 
the  New  Zealand  Government  that  we  should 
travel  overland  from  Auckland  to  Wellington 
and  visit  on  the  way  the  various  places  in  the 
Waikato  district  which  were  the  scenes  of  my 
former  life  ;  but  the  late  arrival  of  the  Sonoma 
had  obliged  them  to  abandon  this  plan  ;  and  it 
was  arranged  instead  that  the  overland  journey 
and  the  visit  to  Waikato  should  be  put  off  till  the 
end  of  our  visit,  when  we  were  to  return  to  Auck- 
land to  re-embark.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  could  spend  no  time  in  Auckland,  but  had  to 
hurry  through  to  our  ultimate  destination.  From 
the  time  we  arrived  at  the  wharf  there  were  only 
two  hours  to  spare  before  the  mail  steamer  left 
Onehunga  on  the  Manukau  Harbour  on  the 
west  coast  of  New  Zealand  for  New  Plymouth, 
and  we  had  to  go  some  six  miles  by  train. 

We  were  met  on  our  arrival  by  telegrams  of 
welcome  from  Lord  Plunket,  the  Governor,  and 
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Sir  Joseph  Ward,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  officers 
of  the  Government  took  charge  of  our  effects. 
An  arrangement  was  made  by  Captain  Boscawen, 
aide-de-camp  of  the  Governor,  to  drive  us  about 
Auckland  for  an  hour,  and  return  to  the  station 
in  time  to  go  by  train  to  Onehunga.  This  drive 
was  immensely  interesting,  but  it  was  very 
difficult  to  recognise  the  old  spots.  A  great  part 
of  the  modern  city  is  built  on  what  was  in  the  old 
days  the  foreshore  of  the  harbour. 

There  was  the  old  Government  House  little 
changed  from  the  days  when  Sir  George  Grey 
reigned  ;  but  all  the  wooden  Government  offices 
in  which  I  had  spent  many  unhappy  days  as  a 
permanent  official  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Waikato  War  were  swept  away  and  the  offices 
transferred  to  Wellington.  It  was  from  these 
buildings  that  just  as  the  troops  were  about  to 
invade  Waikato  in  1863,  orders  were  issued  to 
expel  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maori  villages  round 
Auckland  who  were  relatives  of  the  Waikato 
tribes.  Most  of  them  were  old  and  infirm.  No 
complaint  had  ever  been  made  of  their  harbour- 
ing dangerous  characters,  or  behaving  ill  to  the 
European  farmers  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
Our  arrangements  for  governing  Maori  settlements, 
even  close  to  our  own  doors,  were  so  defective 
that  the  instant  war  broke  out  we  found  it  dan- 
gerous to  allow  these  poor  creatures  to  remain 
in  their  homes.  Twenty  Maori  policemen  could 
have  quelled  the  whole  of  them  even  in  actual 
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revolt,  but  the  Government  had  not  a  single 
policeman  upon  whose  obedience  they  could 
depend.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  drive  these 
poor  men  and  women  from  their  homes  and  con- 
fiscate their  lands.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  pretext.  They  were  Maories,  and  relatives 
of  Potatau,  the  original  Maori  king.  Underlings 
from  the  Native  Office  were  dispatched  in  hot 
haste  to  call  upon  them  to  give  up  their  weapons 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen, 
or  in  default  to  retire  beyond  Mangatawhiri 
under  pain  of  ejection. 

The  first  person  to  whom  this  cruel  decree  was 
made  known  was  Tamati  Ngaporo,  the  brother 
of  Potatau  and  the  uncle  of  the  Maori  King,  who 
was  conspicuous  for  the  efforts  he  had  made  to 
prevent  war .  He  was  living  at  Mangere  in  European 
fashion,  receiving  a  considerable  income  from 
letting  his  lands  as  grazing  grounds  to  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers.  After  a  short  silence,  Tamati 
asked  :  "Is  the  day  of  reaping  then  at  hand  ?  " 
Being  told  that  it  was,  he  observed  :  "  Why  has 
not  the  Governor  put  Waikato  on  her  trial,  before 
stretching  forth  the  strong  hand  ?  "  Tamati 
and  the  other  Mangere  natives  quite  understood 
the  alternatives.  They  must  submit  to  what 
they  regarded  as  an  ignominious  test,  or  lose  the 
whole  of  their  property.  And  yet,  to  their  honour 
be  it  said,  they  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 
They  all  thanked  the  Pakeha  for  this  last  act  of 
kindness  in  giving  them  timely  warning  of  the 
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evil  that  was  to  come  upon  Waikato,   and  an 
opportunity  of  themselves  escaping  ;    but   they 
could  not  forget  that  they  were  part  of  Waikato, 
and   they   must   go   and   die   with   their   fathers 
and  friends.     The  officer  of  the  Government  did 
not  deem  it  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  turn  them, 
but  the  Rev.  A.  Purchas,  who  had  been  the  clergy- 
man of  Mangere  for  many  years,  and  had  lately 
been    the    Medical    Commissioner    of    Waikato, 
resident    at    Te  Awamutu,   did    all  he   could  to 
persuade   them   to   take   the   oath   of   allegiance 
and  remain  in  their  homes  :    he  could  not  shake 
their  determination.     All  the  old  people  showed 
the  most  intense  grief  at  leaving  a  place  where 
they  had  so  long  lived  in  peace  and  happiness, 
but  they  resolutely  tore  themselves  away.     The 
scene  was  most  pitiable.     The  fugitives  were  of 
course  unable  to  carry  all  their  goods  with  them. 
What  remained  behind  was  looted  by  the  colonial 
troops    and    the    neighbouring    settlers.     Canoes 
were  broken  to  pieces  and  burnt,  cattle  seized, 
houses  ransacked,  and  horses  brought  into  Auck- 
land and  sold  by  the  spoilers  in  the  public  market. 
In  the  residential  suburb  of  Parnell   a   few  of 
the  old  houses  could  be  still  picked  out.     Bishop 
Selwyn's  house  still  stands,  but  is  not  the  present 
Bishop's  residence.     The  old  Maori  college,  where 
deacons  were  prepared  for  holy  orders,  is  turned 
into  a  school  for  young  Maories,  where  handicrafts 
are  taught,  very  much  like  the  school  begun  at 
Te   Awamutu  forty-five  years  before,  and  swept 
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away  by  the  war.     One  could  almost  fancy  oneself 
back  again  in  the  workshops  there. 

When  we  returned  to  the  station  we  found 
Patara  there  returning  to  his  home  at  Mangere, 
near  to  Onehunga.  We  invited  him  into  the 
carriage  and  Mr.  Swanson,  a  half-caste,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  scholar  at  Te  Awamutu,  and  had 
come  with  Patara  to  take  care  of  him.  Patara 
looked  more  benign  every  moment,  and  seemed 
to  feel  real  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  me.  One  of 
the  oldest  New  Zealand  settlers  also  came  to  the 
station,  Sir  John  Logan  Campbell,  who  had  known 
the  land  on  which  Auckland  was  built  long  before 
it  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  New  Zealand 
capital  city  :  but  he  had  during  almost  the  whole 
of  my  former  life  in  New  Zealand  been  temporarily 
absent  from  the  colony. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

JOURNEY   TO   CHRISTCHURCH 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
with  which  the  Commissioner  representing  the 
British  Government  was  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand.  There  is  a  department  of 
this  latter  Government  called  the  Tourist  Depart- 
ment, which  is  established  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  advice  and  assistance  to  all  visitors  to 
New  Zealand,  especially  to  those  who  come  for  the 
purpose  of  deer-stalking  or  trout-fishing,  and  to 
those  who  desire  to  explore  the  majestic  scenery 
of  the  Southern  Alps.  The  British  Commissioner 
was  put  by  the  Government  into  the  hands  of 
this  department,  and  every  conceivable  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  his  comfort  in  the  various 
journeys  by  land  and  sea. 

On  arrival  at  Onehunga  we  found  an  immense 
crowd  of  people  going  to  Christchurch,  as  the 
mail  steamer  was  the  last  boat  that  would  bring 
them  there  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. The  journey  from  Auckland  to  Wellington,  as 
far  as  New  Plymouth,  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
of  Taranaki,  has  still  to  be  made  in  a  coasting 
steamer,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  Manukau 
bar,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  harbour  at  New 
Plymouth  restrict  the  coasting  steamers  to  a  small 
tonnage.  Immense  consternation  in  Onehunga 
and  Auckland  was  caused  forty-four  years  before 
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by  the  news  that  H.M.S.  Orpheus  had  struck  on 
the  bar  and  gone  to  pieces  with  the  loss  of  all 
hands.  She  had  sailed  from  Sydney  with  im- 
perfect charts,  and  seemed  to  have  been  unaware 
that  the  bar  was  a  shifting  one.  A  seaman  who 
was  being  brought  back  as  a  prisoner  was  said  to 
have  warned  the  captain  in  vain.  A  boat  was 
sent  off  to  Onehunga  to  seek  help,  and  the  boat's 
crew  were  the  sole  survivors.  Long  before  help 
arrived  the  ship  had  been  broken  to  pieces  by  the 
surf. 

The  voyage  is  made  at  night,  and  is  little  more 
comfortable  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  The 
landing  used  to  be  effected  through  heavy  surf 
upon  the  black  sand  of  the  seashore  just  below 
the  town.  This  sand  is  composed  of  a  very  fine 
haematite  iron  ore,  which  many  projectors  have 
made  vain  efforts  to  utilise  commercially,  and 
out  of  which  a  small  quantity  of  what  is  known 
as  '*  Taranaki  steel  "  is  made,  used  chiefly  for 
surgical  instruments,  which  require  a  particularly 
fine  and  cutting  edge.  The  traveller  is  now  saved 
all  risk  of  being  drenched  in  the  sea  by  the  un- 
ceasing rollers  and  heavy  surf.  A  little  harbour 
has  been  contrived  behind  some  rocks  which 
lie  off  the  shore  two  miles  south  of  New  Plymouth, 
and  the  steamer  runs  alongside  a  narrow  wharf 
at  which  the  passengers  and  their  baggage  are 
transferred  to  a  railway  train. 

In  1863  I  had  spent  a  week  at  New  Plymouth, 
after  being  expelled  from  the  Waikato,  and  before 
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the  renewal  of  the  war  at  Taranaki  began. 
I  was  directed  by  the  New  Zealand  Government 
to  go  and  report  to  Sir  George  Grey  personally 
the  incidents  that  had  taken  place  at  Te  Awamutu 
and  the  declarations  and  temper  of  the  Waikato 
natives  and  especially  of  Rewi  and  the  Ngati- 
maniapoto  tribe.  General  Cameron,  at  that  time 
the  Com.mander-in-Chief  of  Her  Majesty's  forces 
in  New  Zealand,  had  become  so  alarmed  at  the 
report  of  Rewi  Maniapoto's  doings  in  Waikato, 
that,  although  he  had  but  just  returned  from 
Taranaki  to  Auckland,  under  the  impression 
that  all  was  quiet  and  that  all  chance  of  a  war 
was  over,  he  went  back  to  Taranaki  in  the  same 
steamer  which  conveyed  Mr.  Dillon  Bell,  the  native 
Minister,  and  myself.  He  got  quite  vexed  with  us 
for  saying  that  Rewi  would  really  carry  out  his 
threats.  He  said  the  natives  would  talk  for  a 
month,  and  then  only  kill  some  old  woman  or 
child. 

Both  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Governor,  and  Mr. 
Domett,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  colony,  were 
at  that  time  at  Taranaki,  and  the  condition 
of  affairs  was  known  by  them  to  be  critical  : 
after  a  suspension  of  military  operations  that  had 
lasted  for  two  years,  the  British  Government  had 
taken  military  occupation  of  a  tract  of  land  called 
Tataraimaka,  some  few  miles  from  New  Plymouth, 
which  the  Maories  had  seized  during  the  Taranaki 
War,  though  it  was  undisputed  Crown  property, 
and  which  they  alleged  that  they  held  as  a  material 
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guarantee  for  the  restoration  of  the  disputed 
land  at  Waitara.  The  Maories  had  made  no 
resistance  to  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the 
troops,  as  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Government 
intended  to  restore  Waitara,  and  they  were 
waiting  to  see  whether  this  would  actually  take 
place. 

The  first  news  we  heard  on  landing  at  New 
Plymouth  was  that  the  Maories  had  the  night 
before  laid  an  ambuscade  on  the  seashore  between 
New  Plymouth  and  Tataraimaka,  with  the  intention 
of  shooting  down  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Grey, 
or  any  of  the  officers  or  soldiers  passing  to  and  fro 
along  the  shore  between  Tataraimaka  and  the  town, 
but,  for  some  reason  which  has  nevei  been  dis- 
covered, the  ambuscade  had  broken  up  without 
carrying  out  their  intention — no  harm  was  there- 
fore done  on  that  occasion.  The  report  was 
brought  in  by  a  friendly  native,  who  had  stationed 
himself  at  the  New  Plymouth  end  of  the  road 
along  the  shore  to  warn  passengers,  and  who 
came  into  town  as  soon  as  the  war-party  broke 
up  :    I  heard  him  tell  his  tale  to  Mr.  Dillon  Bell. 

Sir  George  Grey  professed  an  entire  disbelief 
in  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  no  steps  were  taken 
to  ascertain  whether  any  such  ambush  had  been 
laid,  or  what  was  the  temper  and  intentions  of  the 
hostile  tribes.  There  were  at  that  time  no  hotels 
in  New  Plymouth.  The  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Domett,  was  living  in  a  little  lodging-house  in 
which  Mr.  Bell  and  I  also  found  quarters,  and  Sir 
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George  Grey  and  his  suite  were  accommodated 
in  a  tinsmith's  shop  a  Httle  further  up  the 
street,  from  which  the  wares  had  been  ejected 
to  make  way  for  the  Governor,  his  Secretary  and 
aides-de-camp. 

During  the  week  I  spent  there  it  rained  almost 
incessantly.  The  country  seemed  very  beautiful 
and  fertile,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the 
war ;  excellent  beef,  butter  and  cream  seemed 
plentiful,  at  least  they  made  their  appearance 
in  great  profusion  at  our  lodgings.  It  was  a 
healthy,  hungry  place,  people  always  eating,  and 
never  satisfied. 

The  great  glory  of  New  Plymouth  is  the  beauti- 
ful Mount  Egmont,  which  rises  abruptly  out  of 
the  sea,  and  has  a  pointed  conical  summit  covered 
with  everlasting  snow.  This  mountain  summit, 
however,  only  came  out  of  the  clouds  twice  during 
my  visit  in  1863,  and  was  quite  invisible  in  1906. 

During  the  whole  time  of  my  stay  in  New 
Plymouth  in  1863,  while  peace  or  war  were  in 
reality  trembling  in  the  balance  the  Governor 
and  his  Ministers  were  engaged  in  a  paper  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  the  British  Government, 
represented  by  Sir  George  Grey,  or  the  Colonial 
Government,  represented  by  Messrs.  Domett  and 
Bell,  should  take  the  responsibility  of  surrendering 
Waitara  to  the  Maories,  both  parties  being  in 
complete  accord  as  to  the  justice  of  the  surrender. 
I  was  actively  employed  as  a  secretary  in  the 
preparation  of  the  numerous  memoranda  written 
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on  the  colonial  side  in  the  controversy.  Both 
parties  agreed  that  the  original  sale  of  Waitara 
to  Governor  Browne  had  been  invalid  for  want 
of  the  consent  of  Wi  Kingi  and  his  tribe,  but  each 
alleged  that  it  was  for  the  other  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  publicly  declaring  this,  and 
restoring  the  land. 

An  incident  occurred  at  Taranaki  which  is  worth 
relating  as  an  illustration  of  the  extraordinary 
power  of  personal  persuasion  possessed  by  Sir 
George  Grey.  A  soldier  had  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  murder,  and  was  waiting  for  execution 
at  Auckland.  The  question  of  a  reprieve  was 
discussed  by  the  Colonial  Ministers  in  my  presence, 
and  they  concluded  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
interfering  with  the  course  of  law  ;  my  youthful 
opinion,  so  far  as  it  was  worth  anything,  concurred 
with  theirs.  Then  I  was  turned  out  of  the  room, 
because  the  Governor  arrived  to  hold  a  Cabinet 
Council,  at  which  the  soldier's  case  was,  with  other 
matters,  to  be  discussed.  I  took  a  walk  along  the 
main  road,  while  excluded  from  the  lodgings,  and 
on  turning  home  again,  met  almost  immediately 
the  Governor,  who  had  apparently  disposed  of  the 
council  in  a  few  minutes.  He  turned  me  back  to 
walk  with  him,  and  said  that  both  his  ministers 
had,  after  a  short  conversation,  entirely  agreed 
with  his  views  about  the  poor  soldier.  *'  Yes,"  I 
replied,  "  there  was  no  ground  for  reprieve." 
"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  Governor,  "  on  the  contrary, 
they  both  advised  me  to  remit  the  sentence  of 
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death,  of  which  I  was  very  glad,  as  I  had  all  along 
thought  the  case  not  one  for  execution,  and  should 
have  exercised  my  own  independent  power  of 
reprieve  if  necessary." 

The  controversy  about  Waitara  was  still  going 
on  when  I  left  New  Plymouth  to  take  the  relics 
of  the  establishments  driven  out  by  Rewi  to  the 
Kawau,  by  Sir  George  Grey's  orders.  The  day 
I  departed,  a  fresh  ambuscade  was  laid  between 
New  Plymouth  and  Tataraimaka  by  the  Maories, 
just  one  week  after  the  former  one  that  had  been 
discredited  ;  and  the  following  morning,  exactly 
one  month  after  the  military  occupation  of 
Tataraimaka,  two  officers  and  seven  men, 
marching  along  the  sea-beach  towards  the  town, 
were  shot  down.  It  was  in  this  way  the  Taranaki 
War,  which  was  soon  to  be  a  war  of  races,  was 
re-commenced. 

The  journey  from  New  Plymouth  to  Wellington 
took  about  twelve  hours  in  a  train,  which  left 
at  a  very  early  hour,  carrying  the  mail-bags 
which  had  accompanied  us  all  the  way  from  San 
Francisco.  The  railway  runs  northwards  almost 
as  far  as  the  famous  Waitara  river,  and  then 
turns  to  the  south  round  the  back  of  Mount 
Egmont,  through  what  was  forty  years  ago  a 
dense  and  impassible  forest.  The  spectacle  from 
the  railway  was  very  interesting  :  the  whole  of 
this  country  is  now  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
chiefly  occupied  by  dairy  farms,  and  exhibits  the 
greatest  outward  signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
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It  was,  however,  sad  to  see  how  its  beauty 
was  disfigured  by  the  stumps  of  blackened  trees, 
which  stood  up  out  of  the  green  grass  below 
as  memorials  of  the  great  forest  which  the  dairy 
farms  had  displaced,  nor  was  there  any  sign  of 
the  preservation  of  any  parts  of  the  forest,  or  any 
systematic  replacing  of  trees,  which  might  become 
a  source  of  national  profit. 

The  conversion  of  ancient  forests,  or  "  bush  " 
as  the  settlers  call  it,  into  cultivated  land,  is  part 
of  the  economical  policy  by  which  the  New 
Zealand  Government  promotes  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  in  the  country.  The 
plan  is  to  parcel  out  these  unoccupied  lands  in 
suitable  farms  for  bona  fide  settlers,  to  give  every 
encouragement  in  the  power  of  Government  to 
those  who  will  occupy  these  lands  and  convert 
the  forest  into  dairy  farms.  The  first  difficulty 
is  the  clearing  of  the  land,  which  demands  a 
great  amount  of  labour  not  immediately  remu- 
nerative. The  Government  in  suitable  cases 
will  even  hire  the  intending  occupier  at  good 
wages  to  perform  the  task,  and  pay  the  wages 
out  of  public  revenue.  The  more  valuable  timber 
is  first  felled  and  the  rest  of  the  bush  is  then  set 
on  fire,  which  produces  the  black  stumps  so  great 
an  eyesore  in  the  land.  On  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  forest  English  grasses  are  sown,  which  come 
up  most  luxuriantly  and  soon  afford  a  pasture 
for  sheep  and  cattle.  The  Government  then 
offers  the  farm  to  the  man  who  has  cleared  it, 
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at  a  rent  which  represents  the  annual  "  prairie  " 
value  of  the  land,  together  with  a  remunerative 
rate  of  interest  on  the  sum  advanced  in  wages 
for  clearing  it,  the  cost  of  grass  seed  and  of  sheep 
and  cattle  to  stock  it,  and  any  other  expense 
the  Government  has  incurred.  But  all  this  is 
done  under  conditions  which  require  the  occupant 
to  be  a  bona  fide  settler,  and  not  a  land  speculator. 
Most  of  the  holders  of  these  farms  are  exceedingly 
prosperous.  The  amount  of  beef,  mutton,  butter 
and  wool  produced  by  them  is  rapidly  on  the 
increase,  and  though  none  of  them  will  become 
millionaires,  they  are  able  to  lead  prosperous 
and  healthy  lives,  and  are  bringing  up  strong  and 
vigorous  children,  who  will  form  the  New  Zealand 
nation  of  the  next  generation.  As  the  train 
approaches  Wellington  the  older  settlements  are 
reached,  which  exhibit  the  same  sort  of  evidence 
of  agricultural  and  pastoral  wealth. 

On  arrival  at  Wellington  we  were  taken  in 
charge  by  officers  of  the  Tourist  Department,  who 
were  on  the  look-out  for  us  ;  they  conveyed  us 
on  board  the  steamer  which  was  on  the  point 
of  departure  for  Port  Lyttelton,  and  was  only 
waiting  for  the  mail.  Mr.  Fowlds,  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  Health,  who  was  on  board 
the  steamer  took  us  under  his  care.  After  a 
calm  passage  in  the  comfort  of  a  larger  steamer, 
and  a  short  railway  journey  from  Port  Lyttelton 
to  Christchurch,  we  found  ourselves  established  in 
the  United  Service  Hotel,  where  rooms  had  been 
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taken  for  us  by  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
The  Governor,  Lord  Plunket,  and  Lady  Plunket, 
were  staying  in  the  same  hotel,  and  many  distin- 
guished official  visitors  from  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  Canada. 
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THE   INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

Upon  arrival  in  Christchurch  I  was  immediately 
visited  by  Captain  Atkin,  the  permanent  British 
Commissioner  at  the  Exhibition  :  he  took  me  at 
once  to  the  building  and  showed  me  all  the  objects 
which  had  been  contributed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment :  their  help  greatly  conduced  to  the  success 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  New  Zealand  authorities 
were  most  grateful  for  what  had  been  done  for 
its  success  by  the  Mother  Country.     A  very  costly 
and  elaborate  silver  model  of  H. M.S.  Swiftsure  and 
also  one  of  H.M.S.  Albion,  and  all  the  drawings  of 
H.M.  Battleship  New  Zealand,  not  at  that  time 
completed,  had  been  sent  out,  with  exhibits  of 
many  engines  and  contrivances  of  war,  contributed 
by  the  War  Office.     There  was  a  very  complete 
description   of   British   Education,   primary   and 
secondary,  with  photographs  of  many  schools ;  and 
there  was  a  series  of  photographs  illustrating  the 
manners  and  customs  and  the  festivities  of  the 
British  people,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  days, 
from  the  prolific  stores  of  Sir  Benjamin  Stone, 
who  is  de  facto  photographer  in  chief  to  the  House 
of  Commons.     But  the  most  important  contri- 
bution of  the  British  Government  was  the  Art 
Gallery,  which  without  their  co-operation  would 
have  been   meagre   in   the  extreme ;    they  had 
invited  modern  British  artists  to  send  specimens 
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of  their  work,  for  the  transport  of  which  every 
facihty  was  offered  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
result  was  an  admirable  gallery  of  modern  pictures, 
some  sent  on  loan,  and  some  offered  for  sale, 
executed  by  painters  of  the  present  day,  and 
others  lately  deceased.  It  was  such  an  art 
exhibition  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  ;  many  of  the  pictures  were 
purchased,  some  by  private  persons,  and  others 
by  Public  Commissioners  from  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
Auckland  and  the  larger  cities  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand ;  so  that  they  will  remain  per- 
manently in  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  the 
nucleus  of  art  galleries  which  the  future  will  see 
established. 

I  was  afterwards  carried  off  by  Captain  Atkin 
to  see  the  Maori  pah  which  had  been  built  in  the 
Exhibition  grounds  to  show  visitors  what  the 
dwellings  and  fortifications  of  the  Maories  in 
former  times  were  like.  The  pah  was  designed, 
and  the  work  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  old  Maori  chiefs  and  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  were  quite  qualified  to  remember  and 
reproduce  the  ancient  forms  ;  but  it  was  unhappily 
disfigured  by  a  gigantic  beer  bottle  erected  on  its 
outskirts,  in  the  very  worst  and  most  vulgar 
fashion  of  modern  advertising,  to  extol  the  merits 
and  invite  the  purchase  of  some  particular  brew 
of  beer.  It  destroyed  rudely  the  poetry  and 
illusion  of  the  primitive  Maori  handiwork.  Our 
visit  was  cut  short  by  heavy  rain,  which  drove 
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the  Maories  who  were  there  into  their  model 
dwelHngs  :  but  I  witnessed  the  arrival  of  a  party 
of  natives  from  the  Cook  Islands,  which  are  now 
a  part  of  the  New  Zealand  territory.  Coming 
from  a  tropical  climate,  they  shivered  and  seemed 
miserable  in  the  cold  rain. 

The  Cook  Islands  were  annexed  to  New  Zealand 
in  1901  :  they  consist  of  a  group  of  more  than  a 
dozen  small  islands  of  which  Rarotonga  is  the 
best  known.  They  are  inhabited  by  a  brown 
race  akin  to  the  Maories,  who  speak  a  language 
nearly  related  to  the  Hawaian,  Tahitian,  Samoan, 
Maori,  and  other  Polynesian  tongues.  They  have 
a  Federal  Council  which  can  make  laws  for  all 
the  islands  except  Niue,  which  has  a  legislature 
of  its  own  ;  but  their  laws  and  administration 
are  subject  to  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
They  export  coffee,  copra  and  fruit,  and  the  island 
of  Niue  does  a  trade  in  straw  hats.  In  1906  the 
exports  were  valued  at  £9,652,  and  the  imports 
at  ;f5,674.  Their  population  is  stated  to  be 
12,279  natives  and  161  whites. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  visited  a 
public  elementary  school  with  Mr.  Fowlds,  and 
was  at  my  entrance  at  once  struck  by  the  healthy 
appearance  of  all  the  scholars,  great  sturdy  boys 
and  girls,  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  strong,  well- 
formed  limbs.  I  inquired  about  the  condition 
of  the  children  of  the  country  generally,  and 
whether  New  Zealand  was  cursed  with  that 
partial   starvation  of  the  child  population  which 
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has  for  so  many  years  been  permitted  to  exist  in 
Great    Britain,    without    our    Government,    our 
Parhament,   or  our  local  authorities  being  able 
to  provide  any  effective  remedy.     The  reply  was 
that  there  did  not  exist  a  starving  child  in  New 
Zealand  from  the  north  cape  to   the  south,  and 
as  far  as  my  observations  went  in  the  schools  I 
visited,    this   statement   was   absolutely   correct. 
In  every  other  respect  the  school  compared  favour- 
ably with  our  best  British  Board  Schools  :    but 
in  the  health  and  appearance  of  the  children  it 
far  surpassed  anything  I  had  seen  at  home,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  best  schools  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen. 
The   International  Exhibition  was  opened  on 
the  following  day  by  the  Governor,  Lord  Plunket. 
The  ceremony  closely  resembled  those  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  Great  Britain.     Military  and 
civil  bands  were  playing  at  every  point  of  vantage. 
Every  man  wore  the  smartest  uniform  to  which 
he  was  entitled,  and  every  woman  disported  the 
most  beautiful  toilette  that  her  taste,   and  the 
money   of   her   husband   or   father,  was   able   to 
invent  and  procure.     There  had  been  the  usual 
quarrel  about  precedence,  and  who  were  entitled 
to  sit  in  the  chief  places,  but  all  had  at  last  been 
amicably  settled  to  everybody's  satisfaction.     The 
distinctive  feature  of  the  ceremony  was  an  "  Ode," 
the  poetry  and  the  music  of  which  was  composed 
by  New  Zealand  artists,  and  performed  by  a  band, 
chorus,   and  solo   singers  of  the   same   country. 
It  was  a  very  beautiful  and  impressive  performance. 
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Many  of  the  solo  singers  had  exceedingly  good 
voices,  and  I  was  informed  by  competent  critics 
that  the  music  was  of  first-rate  quality  :  the 
uninstructed  ear  derived  great  enjoyment  from 
listening. 

In  the  afternoon  I  again  visited  the  Maori 
pah,  from  which  the  storm  of  rain  had  prematurely 
driven  us  the  day  before.  There  was  an  old  chief, 
Mahuta,  of  Kopua,  a  village  of  Waipa,  in  the  pah, 
who  said  he  had  often  seen  and  talked  to  me  in 
former  days  :  he  had  been  one  of  Rewi's  most 
ardent  followers,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
driving  me  out  of  the  Waikato  ;  he  shook  hands 
with  me  in  the  most  hearty  and  friendly  manner, 
expressed  his  great  delight  at  seeing  me  once 
more,  and  seemed  to  think,  as  indeed  did  all  the 
survivors  of  Rewi's  war-party  whom  I  afterwards 
fell  in  with  in  the  Waikato,  that  the  fact  of  his 
being  one  of  those  who  drove  me  away  by  threats 
of  violence  gave  him  an  especial  claim  to  welcome 
my  reappearance.  Te  Heu  Heu,  the  principal 
chief  of  Taupo,  son  of  a  chief  of  the  same  name, 
who  was  powerful  and  conspicuous  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  was  also  present ;  he  spoke  English 
perfectly  and  seemed  to  have  the  most  sensible 
appreciation  of  the  present  position  of  the  Maories 
and  their  requirements  and  claims.  The  Maori 
pah  was  under  the  medical  control  of  Te  Rangi- 
hiroa,  whose  European  name  is  Doctor  Buck,  a 
young  Maori,  who  has  gone  through  the  full 
medical  course  of  the  Dunedin  University,  where 
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he  took  a  briUiant  degree  ;  he  is  a  fully  qualified 
medical  practitioner,  and  now  holds  the  position 
of  a  sanitary  officer  under  the  New  Zealand 
Government.  All  the  Maories  at  the  pah  suggested 
that  I  should  pass  through  Waikato  on  my  return 
to  Auckland,  and  that  a  *'  tangi,"  or  lamentation, 
should  be  held  to  wail  over  the  departed  chiefs 
with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted  in  olden  days. 
This  "  tangi  "  never  took  place,  but  was  converted 
into  a  meeting  in  European  fashion  with  Mahuta, 
the  grandson  of  Potatau,  the  first  Maori  King, 
and  the  relics  of  the  Waikato  tribes  who  were 
summoned  for  the  occasion.  They  also  proposed 
that  I  should  again  visit  the  pah  in  a  day  or  two 
and  receive  a  formal  and  public  welcome  from 
the  assembled  Maories. 

The  festivities  of  the  opening  day  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion ended  with  a  dinner  given  by  the  Governor, 
at  which,  as  the  representative  of  the  British 
Government,  the  greatest  of  the  exhibitors,  I  was 
asked  to  reply  to  the  toast  of  "  Success  to  the 
Exhibition."  I  took  the  opportunity  of  describing 
in  detail  the  particulars  and  purposes  of  the  British 
exhibits,  and  the  steps  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  taken  to  study  the  interests  and  wishes 
of  the  New  Zealanders  in  the  matter  :  this  was 
only  one  among  many  illustrations  of  the  good 
feeling  which  subsisted  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  her  colonies  and  dominions  beyond 
the  sea. 

The  festivities  which  accompanied  the  opening 
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of  the  Exhibition  lasted  for  a  fortnight,  and 
consisted  of  the  usual  round  of  dinners,  garden 
parties,  race  meetings  and  agricultural  shows,  of 
which  the  details  would  have  no  special  interest 
for  the  reader  :  but  one  at  least  among  them  may 
deserve  mention.  This  was  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  new  Technical  School  in 
commemoration  of  the  late  Richard  Seddon,  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand^  who  had  died  suddenly 
on  the  voyage  from  Sydney  to  Auckland  in  the 
previous  August.  Few  persons  who  have  not  been 
in  New  Zealand  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  the 
qualities  of  that  great  man.  The  British  public 
knew  little  more  of  him  than  his  pretensions  to 
lay  down  what  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  somewhat  grotesque 
manner  in  which  he  put  forward  his  views.  But 
in  New  Zealand  itself  he  was,  as  he  merited  to  be, 
a  great  power  ;  he  was  for  many  years  an  almost 
despotic  ruler  in  the  state,  his  strong  personality 
enabled  him  to  carry  into  effect  measures  of  social 
reform,  which  other  people  contrived,  but  to  which 
he  lent  the  force  which  carried  them  through  the 
New  Zealand  Parliament,  and  of  which  he  had  the 
great  satisfaction  to  see  the  beneficial  result  :  he 
died  universally  lamented  by  all  the  British  and 
Maori  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  His  memory 
was  still  green  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  he  will 
doubtless  be  long  remembered  and  revered  as  one 
of  the  great  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  New 
Zealand  Dominion. 
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At  the  laying  of  this  foundation  stone  there  was 
present,  amongst  others  officially  connected  with 
the  Technical  School,  Mr.  Rusbridge,  a  working- 
man,  president  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress 
of  Canterbury.  I  had  afterwards  the  advantage 
of  a  long  conversation  with  this  gentleman,  and 
he  furnished  me  with  much  valuable  information 
about  the  condition  of  workers  in  New  Zealand. 
He  said  that  the  Arbitration  Act  was  not  un- 
popular with  the  trades  unions  in  New  Zealand, 
although  every  industry  in  the  colony  is  now 
practically  regulated  by  the  awards  which  are 
made  under  its  provisions.  Nobody  in  the  colony 
among  either  employers  or  workmen  reaUy  desired 
its  repeal,  although  there  was  of  course  some 
grumbling  at  an  award  which  displeased  any  of 
the  parties  to  it,  and  many  persons  desired  amend- 
ments to  its  provisions.  He  produced  a  sample 
award,  which  showed  how  much  opinion  in 
England  was  misled  by  newspapers  as  to  the 
condition  of  New  Zealand  industry  ;  but  as  a 
future  chapter  will  give  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  working  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  describe  and  discuss  in  this  place 
the  award  produced  by  Mr.  Rusbridge  beyond 
saying  that  it  was  calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  a 
British  visitor  as  to  the  amount  there  was  to 
unlearn  and  to  learn.  As  to  other  laws  regulating 
industry  Mr.  Rusbridge  said  there  was  no  com- 
pulsory insurance  against  sickness,  but  friendly 
societies  were  very  active,  and  had  many  members. 
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There  was  no  poor  law  in  New  Zealand,  but  endow- 
ments and  benevolent  funds  existed  applicable 
to  extreme  cases,  the  administration  of  which 
was  controlled  by  Government.  There  was  a  very 
effective  law  for  "  compensation  to  workmen  for 
accidents  "  occurring  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  almost  all  employers  insured  against 
the  liabilities  that  might  be  incurred  under  this 
law,  although  they  were  under  no  legal  compulsion 
to  do  so,  and  might  keep  the  risk  themselves. 

We  discussed  the  New  Zealand  scheme  of  old- 
age  pensions,  which  Mr.  Rusbridge  assured  me 
was  extremely  popular  among  the  working  classes, 
but  he  stated  that  there  were  bills  introduced 
by  Mr.  Seddon  before  his  death,  which  were  to 
be  brought  forward  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment which  would  supplant  old  age  pensions 
altogether.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  success  of 
an  old  age  pension  scheme  in  New  Zealand  can 
teach  us  very  little  as  to  what  would  be  the 
operation  or  cost  of  such  a  scheme  at  home, 
because  the  abject  poverty  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  workers,  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  all  social 
progress  here,  does  not  exist  at  the  Antipodes. 
The  industrial  associations  in  New  Zealand  are  for 
strictly  business  purposes,  to  put  the  workers 
in  a  position  to  protect  their  own  interests  before 
the  Arbitration  Court,  and  they  are  not  intended 
to  be  benevolent  societies  to  provide  for  either 
sickness  or  old  age.  We  discussed  reformatories 
and   the   treatment   of   destitute   children.     The 
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discipline  and  management  of  reformatories 
seemed  to  have  far  less  of  the  prison  taint  than 
in  our  own  country .  Many  of  the  destitute  children 
are  provided  for  in  them  ;  and  a  very  extensive 
use  is  made  of  the  system  of  boarding  out.  The 
rights  of  destitute  children  are  not  ignored  in 
New  Zealand  as  they  are  by  the  Poor  Law  author- 
ities at  home,  nor  are  they  left  in  New  Zealand 
to  be  provided  for  in  Dr.  Barnardo's  homes,  the 
Society  for  Waifs  and  Strays,  or  other  charitable 
institution.  Mr.  Rusbridge  praised  the  New 
Zealand  Land  Laws,  which  he  said  gave  every 
encouragement  and  facility  for  the  worker  to 
settle  himself  on  the  land.  He  said  the  working 
class  were  opposed  to  freeholds  or  perpetual 
leaseholds ;  they  thought  that  an  increase  in 
rental  value  of  land  not  produced  by  the  labour 
of  the  tenant  should  belong  to  the  community, 
and  not  to  the  individual.  The  Government  had, 
and  exercised,  power  to  build  houses  where 
required  for  workers,  and  this  power  was  exercised 
without  any  loss  to  the  State  in  many  places  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Workers  in  New  Zealand 
were  willing  to  pay  a  fair  rent  for  good  houses, 
and  would  not  think  of  living  in  the  pigsties  in 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  people  live  in  Great 
Britain.  Their  factory  laws  were  very  similar 
to  ours,  but  the  definition  of  a  "  factory "  was 
much  more  comprehensive.  Workers  in  New 
Zealand  have  a  "  lien "  on  the  commodities 
they   produce   for   their   wages.     There   was   no 
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opposition  on  the  part  of  the  working  people  to 
immigration,  their  standard  of  wages  being  assured 
by  the  awards  of  the  Arbitration  Convention, 
but  they  did  object  to  the  introduction  of  unsuit- 
able and  undesirable  aliens,  amongst  whom 
both  Chinese  and  Japanese  were  to  be  classed. 
Their  general  system  of  rating  land  was  to  pro- 
portion the  rate  to  the  unimproved  value  of  the 
land,  and  they  thought  a  system  like  ours,  in 
which  rates  pressed  most  heavily  on  lands  which 
were  most  improved  and  occupied  for  the  most 
profitable  purposes,  was  unwise.  He  lamented 
the  destruction  of  the  New  Zealand  forests,  but 
said  there  was  now  a  department  of  Government 
charged  with  their  preservation  and  renewal, 
and  that  much  greater  attention  would  in  the 
future  be  paid  to  this  source  of  national  wealth. 

The  New  Zealand  worker  is  generally  repre- 
sented by  the  capitalist  Press  of  Great  Britain  as 
a  Radical  and  Socialist  of  the  most  pernicious 
type.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  enlightened 
by  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Rusbridge,  whose 
opinions  seemed  those  of  a  Tory  Democrat  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  school. 

There  were  two  great  receptions,  given  in  honour 
of  the  British  Commissioners  in  the  Maori  pah. 
They  danced  what  is  called  a  "  haka,"  a  dance 
of  welcome ;  the  contortions  and  gesticulations 
are  most  violent  and  quaint,  and  are  performed 
by  every  individual  in  the  "  haka  "  at  the  same 
moment,   and    with    the    most    exact    precision. 
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The  Maori  costume  of  the  dancers  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  upper  part  only  of  the  figure  ;   the  ancient 
costume  of   the   lower   part,  which   was   scanty, 
was  suppressed,  and  the  men  were  all  dressed  in 
trousers,    and   the   women   in   long   skirts   which 
rather   spoiled   the   aesthetic   effect.      Dr.   Buck, 
the  civilized  medical  practitioner,  donned  a  Maori 
dress,   and   danced   as   vehemently   as   the   rest. 
It  was  said  that  on  all  such  occasions  he  made  it 
a  principle  always  to  identify  himself  with  his 
countrymen.     The    dancers    were    followed    by 
speeches  of  welcome  ;    some  of  the  speakers  had 
seen  me  in  former  days  ;    some  belonged  to  the 
tribes  who  had  instigated  the  Waikato  War ;  some 
had  heard  of  me  from  their  fathers  ;  but  all  joined 
the  welcome.     Most  of  the  speakers  used  the  Maori 
tongue,  and   adopted   the  old  style   of  oratory, 
running  backwards   and  forwards  with   a  spear 
in  their  hands,  and  introducing  into  their  speeches 
snatches   of   old   Maori   songs ;     but   there   were 
one  or  two  young  men,  not  of  the  "  haka,"  who 
wore  English  dress  and  spoke  in  English  fashion, 
and  wished  us  to  know  that  there  was  a  race  of 
young  Maories  now  springing  up  who  were  desirous 
of  attaining  the  knowledge  and  civilization  which 
the  white  men's  schools  and  colleges  could  teach 
them   and   were   ambitious   of  seeing  their  race 
become  in  every  respect  the  equals  of  the  Euro- 
peans, and  of  taking  part  in  the  government  and 
administration  of  the  country. 

There  was   no  change  visible  in   New  Zealand 
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which  appeared  more  remarkable  than  the  entire 
alteration  in  the  sentiment  with  which  the  white 
and  brown  races  regarded  one  another.     In  former 
times  the  feeling  of  Pakeha  towards  Maori  was 
much  like  that  of  white  man  to  negro  in  the 
United  States.     Only  persons  like  the  Governor, 
the  Bishop,  and  the  leading  statesmen  treated 
them   as   equals,   and   nobody   else   would   have 
thought   of  inviting  them  into   their  houses   as 
social  equals.     On  the  Maori  side,   the  Pakeha 
had  ceased  to  have  the  commercial  value  which 
he  possessed  in  the  early  days,  when  he  was  a 
valuable    member  of   a    Maori    community,  and 
collectively  was  generally  regarded  with  dislike, 
suspicion,    and    sometimes    contempt.     All    this 
is  now  changed.     The  public  opinion  of  the  country 
regards  the  Maories  as  entitled  to  equal  rights 
and  equal  justice  ;    they  are  looked  upon  as  a 
unique  distinction  of    the    New   Zealand   State, 
and  the  community  is  not  a  little  proud  of  their 
success  in  assimilating  into  their  civilization  this 
ancient   and  picturesque   race.     They   treat   the 
Maories,  both  politically  and  socially,  as  perfect 
equals  ;    you  see  on  the  benches  of  schools,  and 
in  the  choirs  of  churches  and  cathedrals,  Maori 
men,  women  and  children  seated  promiscuously 
among  the  white  race.     The  Maories  are  admitted 
into  both  houses  of  Legislature,  a  Maori  has  even 
been  a  Minister  of  the  Government,  and  nobody 
dreams    of    treating    them    with    anything    but 
consideration  and  respect.    The  Maories  on  their 
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part  have  lost  the  bitter  feeling  of  hatred  towards 
Europeans  which  prevailed  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  although  many  of  them  are  still  impoverished 
by  being  deprived  of  the  lands  of  their  ancestors, 
the  wholesale  confiscation  of  which  was  one  of  the 
incidents  of  the  great  war.  Differences  of  opinion 
arise  from  time  to  time,  especially  as  to  the  Land 
Laws,  which  are  not  identical  for  the  two  races, 
although  facilities  have  been  from  time  to  time 
given  for  conversion  of  Maori  into  Crown  tenure. 
Against  a  change  of  this  kind  their  pride  of  race 
and  ancestry  is  at  once  in  arms.  I  recollect  a 
clever  and  well-educated  half-caste  chief  in  the 
Government  service,  James  FuUoon,  who  was 
sent  by  the  Government  to  assist  me  by  his  skill 
and  influence  with  his  countrymen  during  the 
trouble  with  Rewi :  he  told  me  that  Sir  George 
Grey  had  offered  to  give  him  a  Crown  grant  for 
all  the  extensive  lands  which  he  possessed,  and 
that  he  had  replied  that  he  was  grateful  for  the 
offer,  but  did  not  care  to  receive  as  a  gift  from 
the  Queen  that  which  was  already  his  own.  In 
these  land  questions  apparent  differences  of  interest 
from  time  to  time  arise,  of  which  one  was  pending 
during  my  visit  last  year,  but  they  do  not  produce 
the  slightest  idea  of  any  disruption  of  the  friendly 
feeling  which  pervades  both  races.  This  good 
understanding  has  grown  up  under  the  plan  of 
leaving  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  be 
solely  responsible,  without  Imperial  meddling, 
for  the  administration  of  native  affairs,  and  the 
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result  of  the  government  of  the  Maories  in  recent 
years  is  highly  creditable,  both  to  the  skill  and 
justice  of  the  successive  New  Zealand  Ministries. 
The  British  Commissioners,  as  a  part  of  the 
festivities  connected  with  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition,  gave  a  dinner  to  the  occupants  of  the 
Maori  pah.  Unfortunately  influenza  had  broken 
out,  and  the  attendance  was  thereby  very  much 
curtailed.  Lord  Plunket,  who  was  called  away 
to  perform  a  public  function  in  Dunedin,  was  to 
his  great  regret  not  able  to  be  present.  Altogether 
about  forty  sat  down  to  dinner,  including  one  or 
two  Pakehas.  Grace  was  said  by  the  King  of 
Rarotonga,  the  principal  of  the  Cook  Islands. 
There  were  no  alcoholic  drinks  offered  to  the  guests, 
but  the  dinner  was  excellent  and  the  King's  health 
was  drunk  in  lemonade.  In  proposing  the  King's 
health  I  ventured  to  make  a  short  speech  in  Maori, 
saying  that  I  had  left  New  Zealand  a  young  man, 
and  returned  an  old  man,  and  found  all  my 
Maori  friends  dead  except  Patara,  the  rival  editor 
of  the  Hokioi.  The  Chief  Te  Heuheu  of  Taupo 
was  the  principal  speaker  in  reply.  He  welcomed 
me  as  one  who  was  the  friend  of  his  father,  and  of 
his  people.  Te  Kohi  (Maori  for  Gorst)  was  long  ago 
their  friend,  and  knew  the  Maories  of  old  times, 
but  now  the  former  race  had  vanished  and  gone. 
The  Maories  present  were  strangers,  they  were 
unknown.  The  only  means  of  knowing  them 
would  be,  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  man, 
or  that  man,  was  the  son  of  some  chief,  or  some 
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friend  of  former  days.  Many  of  their  chiefs  had 
gone  to  the  other  world,  some  were  left,  but  they 
did  not  follow  in  the  lines  of  their  forefathers. 
Te  Kohi's'  eyes  were  accustomed  to  discern  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand.  He  might  see  that 
those  of  to-day  were  different  from  those  he 
left  behind  in  his  young  days.  Here  they  were 
together  in  the  hall  to-day  :  some  from  the  North 
Island  ;  some  from  the  South  ;  some  from  the 
Islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  Their  host  had 
come  from  the  great  chief  who  was  their  head. 
They  were  glad  that  he  was  there.  They  were 
all  subjects  of  the  King,  they  looked  to  him  for 
protection,  and  he  looked  to  their  laws.  They 
had  one  voice,  they  were  one  people,  all  under 
the  King's  rule.  Their  host  was  representative 
of  the  Government  of  England  and  of  the 
Governors  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  gave  them 
great  pleasure  to  meet  him,  because  they,  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  were  at  times  doubt- 
ful if  the  Government  of  England  watched  over 
them  and  their  troubles.  If  their  cause  was  not 
taken  up,  if  they  were  neglected,  it  would  be  a 
very  short  time  before  they  were  lost  to  the  world. 
But  their  host  had  said  that  their  people  were 
increasing,  and  they  were  pleased.  By  the  last 
census  it  was  shown  that  the  Maori  race  was 
increasing.  It  was  their  wish  that  those  who 
resided  in  New  Zealand,  Maories  and  Europeans, 
should  be  like  older  and  younger  brothers.  They 
wished  to  have  one  father,  who  would  guide  and 
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look  after  them,  but  if  it  should  happen  that 
their  Government  in  New  Zealand  did  not  look 
after  their  interests  sufficiently,  they  would  place 
their  grievances  before  the  Government  of  England. 
Welcome  sacred  bird !  Welcome  to  this  land. 
Good  health  to  you  all,  and  to  our  best  King 
Edward. 

Other  speakers  followed  and  to  the  same 
effect,  and  they  broke  out  into  the  old  Maori 
song  of  welcome,  *'  Ka  mate,  kamate  !  Kaora,  ka 
ora !  "all  the  Maories  present  joined  in  the  stirring 
chorus,  given  with  hearty  good  will  that  made  the 
hall  ring  again.  Some  of  the  old  songs  which 
were  composed  at  the  time  of  the  war  were  also 
sung  by  the  older  men.  The  Cook  Islanders 
also  sang  one  of  their  very  tuneful  songs,  and  the 
King  of  Rarotonga  apologised  for  being  unable 
to  speak,  but  there  was  nobody  present  who 
could  interpret  his  language. 

At  the  end  of  the  entertainment  every  man 
was  presented  with  a  pipe,  and  every  woman 
with  a  workbox,  as  a  memento,  and  boxes  of 
sweets  were  given  and  sent  to  the  children. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  LABOUR  LAWS 

No  account  of  a  visit  to  New  Zealand  would  be 
complete  without  some  description  of  the  laws 
under  which  the  industry  of  the  country  is 
enjoying  a  period  of  singular  happiness  to  the 
workers  and  tranquillity  to  the  employers  ;  and 
of  the  system  by  which  the  land  of  the  country 
is  made  available  for  increasing  the  wealth  of 
the  people.  Of  these  Labour  Laws  the  "  Indus- 
trial Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  "  is  the 
most  original  and  unique,  and  is  that  upon  which 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  New  Zealand  industry 
appears  mainly  to  depend.  This  law  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Pember  Reeves,  the  present  High  Com- 
missioner in  London,  and  it  was  carried  through 
the  New  Zealand  Legislature  in  1894  by  the 
energetic  parliamentary  force  of  Mr.  Seddon,  the 
Prime  Minister  :  it  has  many  times  been  amended 
and  added  to,  the  last  addition  became  law  in 
1905.  "  The  necessity  of  continuous  amend- 
ment," writes  Mr.  Tregear,  the  Secretary  for 
Labour,  "  has  been  thrust  upon  the  Legislature 
through  the  principle  of  industrial  arbitration 
of  a  judicial  character  being  entirely  unique  and 
without  statutory  precedent.  The  law  on  this 
subject  has  to  be  kept  flexible  in  order  to  meet 
the  continual  necessities  of  change  and  growth. 
As  difficulties,  impossible  to  foresee,  arise  on  the 
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untrodden  ground,  they  have  to  be  met  by  new 
efforts  to  cope  with  the  new  situation  and  with 
the  knowledge  which  can  only  be  born  with 
experience." 

The  rapidity  and  vigour  with  which  experiments 
in  social  reform  are  prosecuted  in  New  Zealand 
presents  an  instructive  contrast  to  the  slowness 
and  conservatism  of  the  Mother  Country.  In 
1890,  as  an  outcome  of  the  Berlin  Labour  Con- 
ference, there  was  appointed  with  much  flourish 
of  trumpets  a  great  Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 
After  an  exhaustive  examination  of  witnesses 
it  presented  a  majority  and  a  minority  report. 
The  former  recommended  that  the  law  of  liability 
of  trades  unions  for  strikes  should  be  altered 
and  made  that  which  the  Taff  Vale  decision  proved 
that  it  had  in  fact  been  all  along,  though  un- 
suspected by  the  capitalists  ;  the  latter  proposed 
Socialism  as  the  only  cure  of  existing  evils.  A 
third  report  was  presented  by  me,  proposing 
the  establishment  of  Official  Boards  of  Concihation, 
with  powers  only  of  investigation  into,  and  report 
upon,  trades  disputes,  and  without  any  legal 
means  whereby  its  decisions  could  be  enforced. 
But  even  to  such  a  mild  and  perhaps  ineffective 
measure  of  Government  interference  not  one  of 
my  colleagues  would  consent ;  no  notice  was  taken 
of  my  report,  which  has  been  long  ago  forgotten. 
Meanwhile  New  Zealand  has  established  a  working 
system  for  the  regulation  of  industry,  not  by 
competition  and  strikes,  but  by  judicial  award, 
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which  other  British  states  have  thought  worthy 
of  imitation  and  which  the  British  Government 
itself  is  now  officially  investigating.  Ignorant 
of  the  scope  and  operation  of  the  New  Zealand 
laws  of  arbitration,  it  has  been  the  fashion  in 
Great  Britain^  amongst  journalists  and  politicians, 
to  speak  of  these  with  profound  contempt. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  had  not  been  a 
strike  since  the  law  was  first  promulgated  twelve 
years  before.  A  strike  did,  however,  occur  among 
the  slaughtermen,  at  some  of  the  freezing  fac- 
tories, after  my  visit  in  March,  1907,  which  was 
seized  upon  with  glee  by  most  of  the  capitalists 
and  journalists  of  this  country  as  proof  of  the 
entire  failure  of  the  New  Zealand  Act,  although 
the  strike  was  of  short  duration,  and  hundreds 
of  the  ringleaders  were  find  £5  each,  of  which 
the  greater  part  has  been  paid.  Capitalist  news- 
papers have  from  first  to  last  misrepresented  the 
facts  of  the  strike  in  order  to  show  the  law  of 
arbitration  to  be  a  complete  failure. 

I  went  to  New  Zealand  imbued  to  a  large 
extent  with  the  ordinary  British  misconception. 
I  had  read  in  my  newspaper  that  the  Act  had 
only  remained  in  operation  because  all  awards 
had  been  in  favour  of  the  workers  ;  that  the 
rise  of  wages  had  closed  many  industries  ;  that 
all  employers  of  labour  regarded  the  Act  with 
disfavour  ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
trades  of  the  colony  to  be  carried  on  unless  it  was 
repealed.     Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  colony, 
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the  conversation  of  ministers,  judges,  employers 
of  labour,  and  workers  like  Mr.  Rusbridge  gave  to 
my  erroneous  ideas  a  severe  shock,  and  induced 
me  to  abandon  my  preconceived  ideas,  and  look 
into  the  Act  from  a  candid  point  of  view.  I  first 
learnt  on  the  authority  of  Judge  Chapman,  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  who  was  for  the 
time  being  the  official  head  of  the  Arbitration 
tribunal : — 

1.  That  Mr.  William  Scott,  who  represented 
the  employers  on  the  Arbitration  Tribunal, 
declared  that  the  great  number  of  the  employers 
did  not  desire  the  repeal  of  the  Act. 

2.  That  the  workers'  unions  were  most  eager 
to  bring  any  case  of  dispute  before  the  Court,  and 
they  had  recently  pressed  for,  and  obtained,  the 
appointment  of  a  Judge  as  permanent  head  of 
the  Court. 

3.  That  there  had  been  no  strike  in  New 
Zealand  since  the  Act  was  passed,  and  that  no 
industrial  union  had  ever  cancelled  its  registration, 
as  submitting  voluntarily  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  in  order  to  be  at  liberty  to  resort  to  "  other 
methods." 

4.  That  awards  had  been  enforced  in  the 
previous  year  by  judicial  process  in  400  cases,  and 
that  trade  disputes  had  been  settled  to  the  number 
of  twenty-eight  in  1900,  twenty-seven  in  1905,  and 
fifty-six  in  1906. 

5.  That  the  Court  was  freely  resorted  to,  by 
employers  and  employed,  and  that  as  soon  as  a 
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cause  of  dispute  was  filed,  both  parties  began 
earnestly  to  try  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 

6.  That  the  parties  were  constantly  called 
before  the  Court  before  hearing,  and  persuaded 
to  meet  and  confer  together,  and  that  this  practice 
had  met  with  satisfactory  results  in  the  voluntary 
settling  of  disputes. 

The  Arbitration  Tribunal  was  at  that  time 
composed  of  three  members.  Judge  Chapman, 
Mr.  William  Scott,  who  for  eight  years  previously 
had  represented  the  employers,  and  Mr.  Slater, 
who  had  been  the  representative  of  the  workers 
ever  since  the  tribunal  was  established.  I  was 
introduced  to  them  all,  and  with  the  first  and 
last  I  had  the  advantage  of  long  conversations. 

It  appeared  from  their  communications  that 
the  Court  now  regulates  industrial  employment 
in  New  Zealand  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  as 
the  Land  Law  of  Ireland  regulates  tenancy,  but 
with  much  greater  elasticity  and  expedition. 
Throughout  the  whole  country  almost  every 
trade  is  now  covered  by  an  award  in  which 
the  conditions  under  which  the  industry  is  to  be 
carried  on  are  specifically  laid  down,  and  the 
chief  business  of  the  Court  is  to  decide  whether 
any  particular  trade  comes  within  any  particular 
award. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  I  got  into  the 
Court  while  sitting  was  at  Masterton.  A  very 
interesting  discussion  was  going  on  as  to  whether 
a  man  who  kept  a  roadside  smithy,  and  occasionally 
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mended  broken-down  carriages  and  waggons  was 
a  blacksmith  or  a  coachbuilder.  If  he  was  the 
latter,  he  was  employing  more  apprentices  than 
the  coachbuilders'  award  current  in  the  district 
allowed.  Witnesses  were  being  examined  as 
to  the  exact  details  of  the  business  in  question, 
amongst  whom  were  some  strapping  youths  who 
were  apprentices.  The  decision  of  the  Court 
was  reserved,  but  the  case  illustrated  the  kind  of 
questions  with  which  the  Judge  had  told  me  it  was 
most  generally  concerned. 

The  original  Industrial  ConciHation  and  Arbitra- 
tion Act  was  a  permissive  Act,  and  applied  only 
to  those  industrial  unions  of  workers,  and  em- 
ployers, who  thought  fit  to  register  themselves 
as  submitting  to  the  Act,  and  they  were  at  liberty 
at  any  time  after  complying  with  certain  formalities 
to  cancel  their  registration,  a  liberty  of  which 
advantage  has  never  been  taken.  New  Zealand 
was  divided  into  seven  industrial  districts.  Any 
dispute  between  employers  and  employed  might 
be  brought,  in  the  first  instance,  before  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  of  the  district  and  might 
either  be  dealt  with  by  them  or  referred  at  once, 
at  the  instance  of  either  party,  to  the  Arbitration 
Tribunal.  The  Board,  after  hearing  the  parties 
and  their  witnesses,  could  make  a  recommendation, 
which  if  accepted  was  put  into  the  form  of  an 
industrial  agreement  and  had  the  force  of  law. 
If  not  accepted  it  was  to  be  carried  to  the  Court  of 
Arbitration,  against  the  awards  of  which  there  is 
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no  appeal.  An  award  could  be  limited  to  a  speci- 
fied area,  otherwise  it  extended  to  the  whole 
industrial  district.  The  Court  of  Arbitx-ation, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  consists  of  three 
persons,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  told  off  for 
the  purpose  of  presiding,  one  person  appointed  by 
the  Governor  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
industrial  unions  of  employers,  and  one  person 
appointed  by  the  Governor  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  industrial  unions  of  workers.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  workers  has  never  been  changed 
since  the  original  Act  came  into  force,  and  the 
representative  of  the  employers  has  held  office 
for  nine  years.  The  Court  holds  sittings  all  over 
the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Act  has  been  amended  and  extended, 
until  it  now  in  practice  binds  all  the  employers 
and  all  workers,  so  that  now  nearly  every  industry 
is  practically  carried  on  under  an  industrial  award, 
made  in  many  instances  by  consent,  and  in 
others  by  a  judgment  of  the  Court.  The  conditions 
imposed  by  the  award  vary  of  course  from  time 
to  time,  and  also  slightly  from  district  to  district, 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
each  case.  Every  award  is  made  for  a  term  of 
years,  usually  two  or  three,  but  can  be  amended 
in  the  interval  by  order  of  the  Court :  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  award  is 
made,  it  can  be  prolonged  by  consent  or  by 
order  of  the  Court,  with  or  without  amendment. 
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The  award  in  every  case  specifies  the  minimum 
of  wages  to  be  paid,  and  the  maximum  of  hours 
to  be  worked.  The  minimum  wage  of  men  is 
usually  in  the  case  of  unskilled  workers  Is.  an 
hour,  and  there  are  higher  rates  for  the  more 
skilled  classes  :  and  the  maximum  hours  of  work 
are  usually  eight  hours  a  day,  to  be  fixed  between 
seven  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon. 
Any  work  done  out  of  specified  hours  is  paid  for 
at  higher  rates  as  "  overtime."  The  usual  increase 
for  overtime  is  a  quarter  in  time  work  and  25  % 
in  piece  work,  but  it  amounts  to  a  half,  and  even 
to  double  pay,  on  certain  occasions  such  as 
Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  public  holidays  and 
night  work.  The  proportion  of  apprentices  to 
journeymen  who  may  be  employed  in  the  trade 
is  also  specified,  as  well  as  the  terms  of  apprentice- 
ship, and  the  wages  to  be  paid  in  each  year. 
This  provision,  which  is  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  award,  has  revived  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship in  New  Zealand.  No  boy  on  leaving  school 
seeks  to  earn  wages  in  casual  employment :  he 
is  at  once  apprenticed  to  the  trade  in  which  he 
expects  to  earn  his  living,  or  to  acquire  the  capital 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  settle  on  land  of  his 
own.  There  is  also  in  nearly  every  award  a  provi- 
sion for  incompetent  workmen,  who  may  be  paid 
less  than  the  prescribed  minimum,  under  certain 
specified  conditions  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  employer  and  an  official  of  the  Workers' 
Union,  or  determined,   in   default  of  agreement, 
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by  the  Chairman  of  the  ConciHation  Board  ;  but 
the  proportion  of  such  incompetent  workers  to  the 
general  body  of  journeymen  is  always  restricted 
by  the  terms  of  the  award,  and  the  licence  for 
their  employment  is  for  a  limited  time  only, 
and  has  from  time  to  time  to  be  reconsidered 
and  renewed.  There  is  a  case  in  the  Reports  of 
two  aged  workers  who  were  allowed  by  the  Court 
to  be  employed  at  wages  as  low  as  2s.  6d.  per  diem  ; 
but  there  is  a  special  note  appended  to  the  decision 
that  the  men  were  very  old  and  were  extremely 
anxious  still  to  do  such  work  as  they  were  able  to 
perform. 

Most  awards  contain  provisions  for  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  workers,  and  for  any  special 
conditions  applicable  to  their  trade.  For  instance, 
in  that  of  tailoresses,  homework  is  absolutely 
prohibited.  Every  article  must  be  fashioned  in 
the  workshop  :  in  some  other  trades  piecework 
is  entirely  prohibited ;  in  some  industries,  as  for 
instance  in  cabinet-making,  the  production  of  goods 
for  sale  at  home  by  journeymen  engaged  in  the  fac- 
tories is  prohibited.  In  trades  in  which  piecework 
is  allowed,  as  for  example  in  that  of  tailoresses, 
elaborate  provisions  unintelligible  to  the  lay  mind 
are  made  for  the  payment  to  be  made  for  the 
various  articles  of  dress,  so  as  to  equalize  as  far 
as  possible  the  pay  of  piecework  to  the  pay  of 
day  work.  In  the  sheep-shearing  business,  which 
is  an  industry  of  great  importance  in  New  Zealand, 
the  shearers  are  protected  by  regulations  as  to 
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the  rations  and  living  accommodation  with  which 
they  are  to  be  provided  at  the  head  stations 
of  sheep-runs.  Nearly  every  award  contains 
provision  that  the  workers  who  are  members  of 
industrial  unions  shall  have  a  preference  in  the 
selection  of  workmen  for  employment ;  but  to 
this  is  always  added  a  condition  that  the  union 
shall  be  open  to  every  competent  worker,  that 
the  entrance  fee  shall  not  exceed  5s.,  and  that 
the  subscription  shall  not  exceed  6d.  a  week. 
A  further  stipulation  is  in  most  cases  added 
that  the  unions  in  the  district  shall  keep  a  register 
of  all  competent  workmen,  willing  to  be  engaged 
in  the  trade,  so  that  an  employer  desirous  of 
hands  can  find  them  without  difficulty.  It  is  the 
settled  policy  of  New  Zealand  law  to  promote  the 
formation  of  industrial  unions,  both  of  capitalists 
and  workers  as  conducive  to  the  smooth  working 
of  industries,  and  experience  seems  to  justify  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy. 

Under  these  awards,  the  minimum  wage  of 
an  unskilled  labourer,  a  mere  pick  and  shovel 
man,  amounts  to  44s.  a  week,  Saturday  being  a 
half-holiday,  and  the  minimum  wage  of  women 
amounts  to  25s.  a  week  ;  of  course  skilled  men 
and  women  get  wages  considerably  higher  than 
the  minimum.  The  members  of  the  Arbitration 
Court,  in  discussing  the  policy  and  provisions  of 
the  Acts,  justified  the  fixing  of  a  lower  scale  for 
women  workers  upon  this  ground  :  A  man's  wages 
should  be  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  an 
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average  family.  Married  women  do  not  generally 
work  in  New  Zealand  at  ordinary  industries  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  wages,  and  it  was  not  consid- 
ered desirable  in  the  public  interest  that  women 
should  become  the  wage-earners  of  their  families 
or  that  they  should  be  tempted  to  leave  their 
natural  duty  of  keeping  a  home  and  educating 
their  children  for  the  purposes  of  gain.  A  woman 
worker  was  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  earning 
only  her  own  subsistence  and  as  free  from  the 
obligation  to  maintain  not  only  herself,  but  a 
dependent  family  as  well.  It  was  enough  that  her 
wages  sufficed  for  her  own  individual  support ; 
if  she  had  a  family,  it  was  the  husband's  duty  to 
provide  for  them ;  if  she  was  left  a  widow,  that 
duty  devolved  upon  the  State  ;  for  this  reason, 
the  minimum  wage  of  a  woman  was  fixed  at  a 
lower  scale  than  that  of  a  man. 

When  I  said  to  Mr.  Justice  Chapman  and  Mr. 
Slater,  the  workers'  arbitrator,  that  the  high  rate 
of  wages  was  calculated  to  drive  trades  out  of 
the  country,  and  that  it  was  alleged  in  Great 
Britain  that  this  had  been  the  result,  they  both 
laughed,  and  said  that  was  an  old  story  to  frighten 
people  in  the  Mother  Country  :  they  well  knew 
the  particular  factory  to  which  the  story  referred, 
and  were  even  able  to  point  it  out  from  the  rail- 
way carriage  in  which  the  conversation  took  place. 
Its  closing  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Arbitra- 
tion Act,  but  was  the  result  of  family  differences 
which  had  arisen  amongst  the  proprietors. 
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It  seemed  an  anomaly,  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  wise  provisions  of  New  Zealand  law, 
that  identical  work  should  be  performed  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  world  under  such  different 
conditions  and  at  such  different  wages.  The 
loading  and  unloading  of  frozen  carcasses  is 
identical  labour  performed  in  New  Zealand  and 
in  London  for  the  same  employer.  In  the  former 
place  he  receives  Is.  6d.  an  hour  for  a  day  of  eight 
hours,  and  2s.  6d.  an  hour  if  he  works  at  night 
or  on  Sundays  :  in  London  he  barely  receives 
a  living  wage.  Nor  can  this  be  accounted  for  by 
the  common  incorrect  allegation  that  living  is 
dearer  in  New  Zealand  than  in  London.  It  is 
not.  Richer  people  who  keep  servants  find  living 
in  New  Zealand  expensive,  but  not  the  workers. 
On  August  25,  1906,  in  the  New  Zealand  mid- 
winter, the  Government  took  a  simultaneous  list 
of  prices  of  all  the  chief  articles  of  subsistence 
at  cities  great  and  small  all  over  the  country  ; 
they  printed  the  prices  on  large  sheets  and 
distributed  them  gratis  at  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Christ  church.  These  sheets  are  too 
voluminous  to  produce  here,  but  they  prove 
conclusively  that  the  articles  on  which  a  worker's 
wages  are  spent  are  much  cheaper  in  New  Zealand 
than  at  home.  Rent  is  a  little  dearer  than  rent  in 
country,  not  in  town,  districts  at  home  ;  but  that  is 
partly  because  no  New  Zealand  worker  would 
live  in  such  a  home  as  the  home  worker  is  obliged 
to  put  up  with. 
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For  twelve  years  after  the  passing  of  the  original 
Arbitration  Act  there  was  no  strike  in  New 
Zealand.  During  my  visit  a  little  disturbance 
took  place  in  Auckland,  which  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  a  strike.  The  authorities  of  the 
tramways  had  dismissed  one  or  two  of  their 
employees,  under  circumstances  which  created 
general  indignation  in  the  tramway  service.  The 
men  stopped  working  the  trams  until  they  were 
satisfied  that  justice  would  be  done,  and  there 
was  a  great  congestion  of  tram  cars  for  some  time 
in  the  streets  of  Auckland.  It  was  no  question 
of  wages,  or  hours,  and  upon  receiving  satis- 
factory assurances  from  the  manager  that  the 
dismissed  employees  would  be  equitably  dealt 
with,  all  the  men  resumed  work,  and  there  was 
no  repetition  of  the  demonstration. 

In  March  of  the  present  year,  the  first  strike 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  passing  of 
the  Arbitration  Act  occurred,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

The  season  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  in 
1906-7  was  a  very  dry  one,  pasturage  began  to 
fail  and  sheep  were  sent  prematurely  in  to  the 
slaughter  yards  of  the  freezing  companies  in 
unusually  large  numbers.  Many  of  the  slaughter- 
men in  the  New  Zealand  meat  factories  come  from 
Australia  for  the  job,  and  are  not  inhabitants  of 
New  Zealand.  They  had  just  had  a  successful 
strike  in  Australia,  which  raised  the  pay  from  20s. 
to  25s.  per  hundred.     The  men  were  persuaded  it 
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was  a  good  opportunity  for  bringing  about  a 
similar  increase  of  wages  by  means  of  a  strike  in 
New  Zealand,  though  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
law.  One  factory  in  Wellington  struck  first ;  the 
strikers  were  prosecuted  but  they  were  acquitted 
because  the  award  which  regulated  the  trade  in  the 
Welhngton  district  proved  to  be  an  informal  one. 
It  was  an  award  made  by  consent,  and  in  the  regis- 
tration of  this  award  some  necessary  formahties 
had  been  omitted.  The  impunity  of  the  first 
strikers  induced  the  slaughtermen  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  factories  throughout  the  country  to 
strike  also ;  they,  however,  were  prosecuted, 
and  as  the  awards  regulating  the  trade  in  these 
districts  proved  to  be  perfectly  in  order,  the 
strikers  were  adjudged  to  have  broken  the  law, 
and  fined  £5  each.  The  Supreme  Court  in  Christ- 
church  decided  that  any  of  the  strikers  who 
refused  to  pay  were  liable  to  imprisonment,  and 
therefore  fines  to  the  amount  of  £400  were 
actually  paid.  But  the  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  one  of  the  other  towns  in  which  a  strike 
had  occurred  differed,  and  held  there  was  no 
liability  to  imprisonment.  From  this  second 
judgment  the  Attorney-General  of  New  Zealand 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  judgment 
was  delivered  in  the  case  on  the  3rd  September, 
1907.  It  was  thereby  declared  to  be  the  law 
in  New  Zealand  that  workers  who  take  part  in 
a  strike  are  violating  the  award  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court,   and  may  be  fined,  and  in  case    of 
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non-payment  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
one  year.  The  strike  very  soon  came  to  an  end, 
the  men  obtained  certain  concessions,  but  not  as 
much,  according  to  general  opinion,  as  they  could 
have  obtained  by  an  application  to  the  Court  of 
Arbitration,  although  it  is  probable  they  obtained 
the  concessions  more  expeditiously. 

At  the  Annual  Conference  of  Trades  Unions 
in  New  Zealand  it  was  resolved  after  debate  to 
stand  by  the  Act,  and  the  work  of  registering  fresh 
industrial  unions,  and  applying  for  awards,  has 
gone  on  since  quite  as  briskly  as  before.  It  is 
proposed  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  to 
take  measures  for  insuring  a  more  rapid  proce- 
dure under  the  Arbitration  Act.  The  delay  in 
obtaining  an  award  is  the  only  weak  point  in  the 
system,  and  was  probably  the  chief  ground  which 
induced  the  slaughtermen  to  strike. 

No  objection  was  made  by  anybody  of  conse- 
quence in  New  Zealand  to  the  operation  of  the 
Arbitration  Act  in  the  past  or  present  :  the  only 
discordant  note  in  the  chorus  of  praise  was  appre- 
hension as  to  the  future.  Trade  had  been,  it  was 
said,  very  prosperous  since  the  Act  came  into 
force  :  wages  and  prices  had  both  been  capable  of 
being  raised,  and  had  been  raised  accordingly  : 
but  when  bad  times  came  and  prices  fell  the  Act 
might  fail :  employers  might  be  unable  any  longer 
to  keep  up  prices,  and  would  the  workers  then 
submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages  or  would  the 
Arbitration  Act  then  break  down  ? 
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The  general  prosperity  of  New  Zealand  and 
its  people  depends  quite  as  much  on  the  Land 
System  as  upon  the  regulations  which  govern 
its  industries.  The  established  principle  is  that 
the  land  of  the  State  is  to  be  used  not  to  enable 
individuals  to  amass  great  fortunes,  but  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  give 
to  every  citizen  the  opportunity  of  living  on  the 
land,  and  rearing  a  strong  and  healthy  family 
in  the  midst  of  salutary  environment.  The  State, 
therefore,  does  not  part  now  with  the  complete 
ownership  of  the  soil,  though  it  gives  to  the  bona 
fide  occupier  such  a  security  of  tenure  as  secures 
to  him  and  his  family  the  full  value  of  the  improve- 
ments he  makes  and  of  the  capital  and  labour 
which  he  expends  upon  his  holding.  Much  of 
the  Crown  land  is  now  let  on  999  year  leases  at 
a  rental  based  on  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time 
of  its  letting  and  not  liable  to  subsequent  increase, 
public  rights  being  secured  by  the  covenants. 
The  area  of  land  which  any  one  man  may  select 
is  restricted  by  the  Land  Act  to  640  acres  of  first- 
class  land  or  2,000  acres  of  second-class  land. 
No  single  individual  can  under  the  New  Zealand 
system  appropriate  large  areas  of  land,  either  for 
speculative  or  commercial  purposes,  and  exclude 
his  less  wealthy  fellow-citizen  from  the  occupation 
and  cultivation  thereof. 

When  land  is  thrown  open  for  optional  selection, 
there  are  three  different  tenures  which  the 
intending  settler  may  choose. 
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1.  He  may  pay  down  one-fifth  of  the  purchase 
money  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  in  thirty  days ; 
and  as  soon  as  certain  improvements  have  been 
made  on  the  holding  a  final  title  is  given.  This 
method  seems  to  be  going  into  disuse. 

2.  He  may  have  a  lease  for  twenty-five  years 
with  a  purchasing  clause,  after  ten  years,  at  a 
rental  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  value  of 
the  land. 

3.  He  may  have  a  lease  in  perpetuity  at  a  rental 
of  4  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  value. 

But  all  the  tenants  of  Crown  land  are  under 
certain  obligations  to  reside  and  improve  their 
holdings.     Residence  must 

1.  Commence  on  bush  or  swamp  lands  within 
four  years  and  on  open  land  within  one  year. 

2.  Be  continuous,  in  the  former  case  for  six, 
and  in  the  latter  for  seven  years  if  the  land  is 
occupied  with  the  right  to  purchase. 

3.  Be  continuous  for  ten  years  on  land  leased 
in  perpetuity. 

Improvements  have  to  be  made 

1.  On  freeholds  within  seven  years  to  the 
amount  of  £1  per  acre  on  first-class  and  10s.  per 
acre  on  second-class  land. 

2.  On  leaseholds  10  per  cent,  within  one,  10 
per  cent,  more  within  two,  and  10  per  cent,  more 
within  six  years. 

These  improvements  comprise  reclamation  of 
swamps,    clearing    of    bush,    fencing,    draining, 
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making  roads,  wells  and  sheep-dips,  erecting 
buildings,  etc.,  etc. 

Several  schemes  for  aiding  the  settlement  of 
people  on  the  land  have  been  devised  by  the 
Government  at  various  times  and  carried  into 
effect  with  considerable  success  :  special  settle- 
ment associations  and  village  settlements  are 
encouraged  by  favourable  provisions  in  the  Land 
Act.  Under  the  "  improved-farm  settlement " 
system,  which  appears  to  be  superseding  all  others, 
considerable  tracts  of  forest  land  have  been  set 
aside  by  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  for 
occupation  under  this  plan.  Applicants  are 
selected,  preference  being  given  to  married  men. 
The  areas  of  farms  vary  from  10  to  200  acres. 
No  man  may  have  more  than  one  farm.  A  con- 
tract is  made  with  the  settler  to  fell  the  forest 
timber,  burn  it,  and  sow  with  grass  seed  up  to 
100  acres  ;  wages  are  paid  to  him  for  his  work, 
according  to  the  current  rates  of  the  district,  and 
£10  may  be  advanced  to  a  single,  and  £S0  to  a 
married  man  to  help  to  build  a  house.  The  land 
is  then  leased  to  the  settler  for  999  years  at  a 
rental  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  amount  which  repre- 
sents the  unimproved  capital  value  of  the  land 
and  the  actual  cost  which  the  Government  has 
incurred  in  the  felling  and  grassing ;  but  the 
settler  is  bound  to  reside  for  ten  years  and  to  make 
the  improvements  above  specified  as  applicable 
to  such  a  lease. 

It  is  stated  in  the  New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book 
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for  1906  that  on  March  31,  1906,  613  settlers  had 
been  allotted  sections  under  this  system,  who 
together  with  their  families,  numbering  1,830 
persons,  were  residing  upon  their  lands.  They 
had  felled  and  grassed  34,900  acres.  The  average 
size  of  holdings  was  116  acres. 

For  the  settlement  of  bush  and  swamp  lands 
still  more  favourable  conditions  were  provided 
in  an  Act  of  1902.  The  land  opened  under 
the  Act  was  divided  into  three  classes,  and  the 
selectors  were  entitled  to  exemptions  from  rent 
and  rates  for  various  periods  according  to  the 
character  of  the  land  selected. 

But  the  Government  not  only  offered  these 
liberal  terms  to  induce  the  settlement  and  culti- 
vation of  the  Crown  lands,  they  also  took  steps 
to  acquire  for  the  people  some  portion  of  the  land 
which  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony  had  been 
improvidently  alienated  in  large  blocks  to  the 
primitive  settlers.  Nobody's  land  is  confiscated 
under  the  advanced  democracy  of  New  Zealand. 
Such  a  process  is  unknown  and  unheard  of.  But 
the  "  Land  for  Settlements  Act,  1892  "  authorized 
the  Government  to  purchase  by  agreement  from 
private  individuals  suitable  properties  for  sub- 
division into  farms.  The  land  thus  acquired  is 
separated  into  small  farms  and  leased  in  perpetuity 
at  a  rental  representing  5  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  purchase,  survey,  and  administration.  The 
Government  acts  only  on  the  advice  of  a  Board  of 
Land  Purchase  Commissioners,  and  is  limited  in 
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its  expenditure  to  half  a  million  per  annum.  Land 
is  also  taken  compulsorily  for  closer  settlement 
in  cases  where  the  Governor  in  Council  decides 
that  it  is  expedient  to  do  so,  and  where  the  Land 
Purchase  Board  has  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  owner  as  to  price.  The  compensation 
payable  to  the  owner  is  settled  by  a  compensa- 
tion Court,  composed  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  two  Assessors,  one  appointed  by 
the  Government  and  one  by  the  owner  of  the 
property.  The  system  has  proved  useful  in  pro- 
viding farms  for  men  of  small  capital  who  shrink 
from  the  task  of  breaking  up  new  and  wild  country 
and  prefer  homes  nearer  to  settlement  and  civiliz- 
ation. Preference  is  given  to  landless  people, 
and  applicants  have  to  satisfy  the  authorities  as 
to  their  ability  to  stock  and  cultivate  the  farms 
and  erect  the  necessary  buildings. 

Land  may  also  be  compulsorily  taken  for 
providing  workmen's  homes,  within  a  borough  of 
not  less  than  15,000  inhabitants  or  within  a  radius 
of  fifteen  miles  therefrom,  but  not  more  than  100 
acres  can  be  so  taken  in  any  one  year.  The  owner 
may  retain  an  area  of  not  more  than  ten  acres  in 
a  borough,  or  fifty  in  the  surrounding  land.  The 
worker's  allotment  is  not  to  exceed  five  acres, 
and  advances  up  to  £50  are  made  by  Govern- 
ment in  aid  of  the  cost  of  fencing  and  building 
dwelling-houses . 

The  history  of  the  methods  by  which  land  has 
been  purchased  from  the  Maories,  whose  rights 
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to  their  lands  have  always  been  recognized  since 
New  Zealand  first  became  a  British  Colony,  is 
tedious  and  complicated.  Purchases  in  the  early 
days  were  made  direct  from  the  Maories.  But 
by  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  in  1840,  while  the  right 
of  the  Maories  to  their  lands  was  officially  recog- 
nized, the  sole  right  to  purchase  was  conceded 
to  the  Crown.  The  whole  of  the  Southern  Island 
was  bought  before  the  Maori  War  and  in  round 
numbers  6,000,000  acres  in  the  North  Island. 
In  1862  the  Crown  relinquished  its  exclusive  right 
of  pre-emption,  and  Crown  and  private  buying 
went  on  side  by  side  until  1894.  The  best  idea 
of  the  intricacies  of  Maori  title  is  to  be  found  in  a 
description  of  a  purchase  direct  from  the  Maories 
in  a  book  called  "  Old  New  Zealand,"  which  is 
here  set  forth  : — 

''  I  really  cannot  tell  to  the  present  day  who 
I  purchased  the  land  from  ;  for  there  were  about 
fifty  different  claimants,  every  one  of  whom 
assured  me  that  the  other  forty-nine  were  '  hum- 
bugs,' and  had  no  right  whatever.  The  natiu-e 
of  the  different  titles  of  the  different  claimants 
was  various.  One  man  said  his  ancestors  had 
killed  off  the  first  owners  ;  another  declared  his 
ancestors  had  driven  off  the  second  party  ;  another 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  listened  to  with  more  than 
ordinary  respect,  declared  that  his  ancestor  had 
been  the  first  possessor  of  all,  and  had  never  been 
ousted,  and  that  this  ancestor  was  a  huge  lizard, 
that  lived  in  a  cave  on  the  land  many  years  ago, 
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and,  sure  enough,  there  was  the  cave  to  prove  it. 
Besides  the  principal  claims,  there  were  an  immense 
number  of  secondary  ones,  a  sort  of  latent  equities, 
which  had  lain  dormant  till  it  was  known  the 
Pakeha  had  his  eye  on  the  land.  Some  of  them 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  odd  enough.  One 
man  required  payment  because  his  ancestors, 
as  he  affirmed,  had  exercised  the  right  of  catching 
rats  on  it,  but  which  he  (the  claimant)  had  never 
done,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  i.e.  there  were  no 
rats  to  catch,  except,  indeed,  pakeha  rats,  which 
were  plentiful  enough  ;  but  this  variety  of  rodent 
was  not  counted  as  game.  Another  claimed 
because  his  grandfather  had  been  murdered  on 
the  land,  and,  as  I  am  a  veracious  Pakeha,  another 
claimed  payment  because  his  grandfather  had 
committed  the  murder  !  Then  half  the  country 
claimed  payments  of  various  value,  from  one  fig  of 
tobacco  to  a  musket,  on  account  of  a  certain 
'  wahi  tapu '  or  ancient  burying-ground,  which 
was  on  the  land,  and  in  which  almost  every  one 
had  relations,  or  rather  ancestors,  buried,  as  they 
could  clearly  make  out,  in  old  times,  though  no 
one  had  been  deposited  in  it  for  about  two  hundred 
years  ;  and  the  bones  of  the  others  had  been  (as 
they  said)  removed  to  a  *  torere  '  in  the  mountains. 
There  was  an  old  man  who  declared  that  he,  and 
he  alone,  was  the  sole  and  rightful  owner  of  the 
land ;  he  seemed  also  to  have  '  a  fixed  idea  * 
about  certain  barrels  of  gunpowder  ;  but  as  he 
did  not  prove  his  claim  to  my  satisfaction,  and 
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as  he  had  no  one  to  back  him,  I  of  course  gave 
him  nothing :  he  nevertheless  demanded  the 
gunpowder  about  once  a  month  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  till  at  last  he  died  of  old  age.  It 
took  about  three  months'  negotiation  before  the 
purchase  of  the  land  could  be  made  ;  and  indeed 
I  at  one  time  gave  up  the  idea,  as  I  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  decide  who  to  pay.  If  I  paid  one 
party  the  others  vowed  I  should  never  have 
possession,  and  to  pay  all  seemed  impossible, 
so  at  last  I  let  all  parties  know  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  have  the  land.  This,  however, 
turned  out  to  be  the  first  step  I  had  made  in  the 
right  direction  :  for  thereupon  all  the  different 
claimants  agreed  amongst  themselves  to  demand 
a  certain  quantity  of  goods,  and  divide  them 
amongst  themselves  afterwards." 

The  war  brought  land  purchase  for  the  time 
being  to  a  standstill,  but  extensive  confiscations 
of  native  land  took  place  in  the  Waikato  district 
and  elsewhere.  Since  the  war  about  8,000,000 
more  acres  in  the  North  Island  have  been  acquired. 
The  natives  still  hold  about  5,000,000  acres  of 
cultivable  land.  Laws  have  been  passed  in  their 
interest  to  prevent  them  from  pauperizing  them- 
selves by  improvidently  parting  with  the  freehold 
of  their  lands  and  conferring  powers  of  leasing 
through  councils  partly  elected  and  partly 
nominated. 

A  great  many  laws  have  been  passed  from  time 
to  time  by  New  Zealand  parliaments  for  the  benefit 
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and  protection  of  the  less  wealthy  classes  ;  but 
time  and  space  are  wanting  for  a  discussion  of 
their  laws  on  accident  compensation,  on  accident 
insurance,  on  the  control  of  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  on  Bank  Holidays,  on  coal  mines, 
on  workmen's  lien  for  wages,  on  factories,  on 
inspection  of  machinery,  on  the  establishment 
of  a  labour  department,  on  masters  and  appren- 
tices, on  servants'  registries,  on  shipping  and 
seamen,  on  workers'  dwellings,  and  on  many  other 
subjects,  well  deserving  of  the  study  and  imitation 
of  British  statesmen.  The  parliaments  of  New 
Zealand  have  acted,  while  ours  have  only 
talked.  The  democracy  of  New  Zealand  is  far  too 
intelligent  to  tolerate  the  obstruction  for  party 
purposes  of  laws  designed  for  their  welfare,  to 
which  both  political  parties  in  the  Mother  Country 
are  in  turns  addicted,  and  the  result  of  active  and 
instructed  democratic  pressure  is  a  splendid  record 
of  social  reform.  There  is  in  New  Zealand  no 
Labour  party  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  not 
a  single  Labour  member  in  the  Legislature.  Law- 
making, the  workers  say,  is  not  "  their  job  "  ; 
they  choose  persons,  whose  previous  training  fits 
them  for  the  work,  to  do  it  for  the  people  ;  and 
they  watch  the  operations  of  their  parliament,  to 
see  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
community  is  always  treated  as  paramount. 

But  this  book  is  not  a  political  treatise  ;  it  is 
only  the  story  of  a  pleasant  journey  and  the 
reminiscences  of  the  past  which  it  evoked,  and  I 
must  return  to  my  travels. 
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CHRISTCHURCH   TO    ROTORUA 

It  was  with  regret  that  after  too  short  a  visit  we 
bid  farewell  to  our  kind  and  hospitable  friends  in 
Christchurch.  Sir  John  Hall,  formerly  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand,  had  been  persuaded  to 
be  Mayor  of  Christchurch  during  the  year  of  the 
Exhibition  :  but  he  was  too  ill  to  take  any  part 
in  the  proceedings.  He  was,  however,  well 
enough  to  see  me  one  day  in  his  bedroom  at  his 
house  in  Christchurch,  where  we  spoke  of  old 
times  and  where  he  talked  with  especial  interest 
of  the  progress  which  was  being  made  by  the 
Maori  race.  He  arranged  a  visit  to  his  sheep-run 
at  Hororata,  to  which  we  went  by  motor  on  a 
subsequent  day,  and  at  which  we  were  received 
by  Sir  John  Hall's  son.  We  were  entertained 
with  New  Zealand  hospitality  and  shown  the 
outbuildings  and  wool-sheds,  which  were  of  the 
most  improved  type. 

After  leaving  Christchurch  we  spent  a  few 
days  at  Masterton,  a  small  country  town  in  the 
Wellington  district  :  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Moore,  who  resided  there,  had  been  one  of  the 
party  at  Te  Awamutu  driven  away  by  Rewi.  I 
met  there  a  son  of  Archdeacon  Maunsell,  who  was 
formerly  head  of  the  Mission  Station  at  Kohanga, 
near  the  Waikato  Head,  which  I  had  many  times 
visited    during    my   journeys   in    Waikato.     The 
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son  lived  at  a  most  beautiful  house  on  a  hill  just 
outside  Masterton,  with  the  luxuriant  gardens 
so  easily  established  in  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Hoskins  of  Masterton  gave  me  a  curious 
view  of  the  unexpected  results  to  which  a  system 
of  Preference  may  give  rise.  He  keeps  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  electric  treatment  of  various 
ailments  and  diseases.  He  told  me  he  had  to  get 
all  his  apparatus  from  Germany,  France  and  the 
United  States,  where  the  electric  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  his  treatment  is  made  and  sold.  He 
gets  nothing  from  Great  Britain,  where  the  science 
of  medical  electricity  appears  to  be  much  less 
advanced  than  in  these  countries  ;  and  on  all  the 
apparatus  which  he  imports  20  per  cent,  duty  is 
charged  in  order  to  give  a  theoretical  advantage 
to  Great  Britain.  This  import  duty,  however, 
is  of  no  advantage  to  British  manufacturers, 
because  none  make  the  sort  of  apparatus  required. 
The  doctor  had  had  many  controversies  on  the  sub- 
ject with  Mr.  Seddon,  and  told  him  that  his  20  per 
cent,  tax  was  a  burdfen  upon  the  sick,  who  were  the 
people  who  had  to  pay  it  in  the  end.  But  to  me 
he  strongly  censured  the  British  manufacturers 
who  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  New  Zealand 
preference,  by  themselves  making  the  articles 
which  he  had  to  purchase  from  foreign  countries. 
How  far  the  British  manufacturer  would  then  be 
constrained  to  lower  the  price,  so  as  to  give  the 
New  Zealand  sick  the  benefit  of  a  cheap  instrument, 
he  did  not  explain. 
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From  Masterton  we  returned  to  Wellington, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  hospitable  house  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Plunket. 

While  in  Wellington  I  made  great  efforts  to 
find  copies  of  the  Hokioi  and  the  Pihoihoi  Moke- 
moke.  At  last  an  incomplete  set  of  the  latter 
journal  was  found  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Turnbull, 
a  collector  of  Maori  curiosities  ;  but  the  Hokioi 
appeared  to  have  disappeared  as  completely  as 
the  Moa.  It  was  a  curious  sensation  to  be  only 
imperfectly  able  to  make  out  the  sense  of  articles, 
some  of  which  I  had  composed  and  all  of  which 
I  had  edited.  The  celebrated  article  on  the  King 
movement,  written  under  the  special  supervision 
of  Sir  George  Grey,  which  was  that  which  really 
caused  the  suppression  of  the  paper  by  Rewi, 
I  read  through,  and  fairly  understood  ;  it  had 
been  written,  like  many  other  articles  in  the 
paper,  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Ashwell,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Ashwell  the  missionary ;  she 
was  born  in  New  Zealand,  had  lived  all  her  life 
amongst  the  natives,  and  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  niceties  of  the  Maori  language. 
The  fifth  and  last  number  of  the  Pihoihoi,  the  one 
which  was  being  printed  when  Rewi  seized  and 
carried  away  the  press,  was  not  in  the  collection, 
and  Mr.  Turnbull  doubted  its  existence  anywhere, 
contending  that  all  the  copies  seized  by  Rewi  had 
been  destroyed.  He  produced  in  confirmation  of 
this  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  von  Dadelszen,  the  pres- 
ent Registrar  of  New  Zealand,  who  was  the  boy 
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I    EUNGA    I    TE    TUANUI 


NO.  V. 


MAEHE  23,  1S63. 


Kanixi  noa  atu  taku  miharo  ki ,  rnea  porowliita  wlioro  kiia  piri  ki 
te  tu  tongata  c  whimvlima  noi  e  ;  reira.  liite  talii  to  maiia  nci  wha- 
Waikato  hei  kai  whakahacre  tika- '  kaaro  mo  tena.  Teiioi  ano,  c  tc  iwi, 
nga.  Ekorc  lioki  ratou  c  whnka-  i  mnkii  lioki  e  ^vlmkaiiiaraina  atu  te 
rongo  ki  a  Pihopa  llorewini,  kua  |  take  o  to  iniu-ariiiu:aki  tc  tahakingi 
maiii  tonu  i  to  roanira  o  tona  ;— ho  Mclii  kci  riria  raua  mo  to  raua 
oranga  i  te  pai  mo  nga  Maori :  i  tanrjo  moni  i  to  K;i\vanatanga. 
ckore  hoki  ratou  c  ron^o  ki  a  Ka-  i  Koia  i  turitiiria  ai  koutou  i  to  tini 


wana  Kerei,  kua  wliakarorc  atu  iiei 
1  nga  utu  nui  i  tona  utu  tau  i  a  ia 
i  Ciijie  of  Gond  Ilupe,  kia  haere 
mai  kei  kai  whakaora  i  tcnoi  motu 
iti  i   Kiu   Tireni,   kua   ngaro   nei 


o  o  raua  kiipu  wliakatupato,  koia  i 
kiia  ai  ; — "' Ji<'  hanohl  uunui  via- 
koriia  lei  kotwi.'^  Engari  kia  poro- 
wliiua  atu  iiga  porowliita  o  piri  iiei 
ki  0  raua  ringaringa,  katahi  ano  ka 


i  te  pouri  i  to  i-aruraru  :  ckore  ano  j  tika  te  vvhakapono Jd  o  raua  kupu. 
hoki  ratou  e  rongo  ki  a  "Wircmu  i  j;  hoa  ma,  e  nga.  r.mgatira  o 
Tamehana  ki  taua  tangata  o  tau !  "Waikatx.,  kei  tohe  ki  tc  wlunvhai  i 
tonu  ana  tona  ng:ikau  ki  nmga  i  te   runga    i    nga     kupu    a     cuei    tu 


mariotanga  :  ckore  ano  hoki  ratou 
e  rongo  ki  taua  tupima  nui,  ki  a 
PoTATAU,  ki  tona  kupu  poroaki — 

"KLV  MAU  KI  TE  WIIAKAl'OXO,  KI 
TE     AROIIA,     KI    TE     TV  HE.         EkorC 

rawa  ratou  c  rongo  ki  nga  kupu  a 
cnci  kaumatua,  otira  puta  kau  tc 
kupu  kuwaro  wiiakararuraru  a 
Ihaka  raua  ko  IMohi,  whakamana 
tonutia  iho  c  tc  iwi  katoa. 

lie  aha  tc  pai  o  cnci  tu  tangata 
hei  whakahacre  tikang;i  ?  lie 
tangata  ngakau  rua,  kotahi  ringa- 
ring-a  ki  a  Kawana,  kotalii  kei  te 
taha  kingi.  Ko  tc  take  o  tc  ringa- 
ringa i  tc  taha  Kawana  kua  mara- 
uiji  i  ta  Wiremu  Tamchaua,  ko  nga 


taijrgata. 


TE   RARURARU    KEI 
TE  KOIIEKOllE. 


I  lo  Kat.i|ni.  jNr:if}ic  S,  tuluia  ana  o 
Piaka  raua  !;<j  jSlolii  i>  raua  kan  re  i  liacro 
atu  i  Pokciio.  Ko  ni;a  iii!;oa  o  ana  kan-ro. 
ko  Eraia  to  An  nic  Taniati  tc  Kan;;!. 

11(10  ana  ka  tac  ki  to  Koliekolic,  ka  kilo 
i  a  Puterulia,  l^a  kororo  liiai  ki  a  ia — "Ka 
liinija  konia  ko  to  matua."  Ka  ki  atu  a 
Putorulia— 'Mo  te  .aha."  Ka  ki  iiiai — "Mo 
n^a  rakaii  i  kauia  mo  te  wliaro  kei  to 
Koliekoko.  ll<'i  polii  iiiaua  na  lliaka  rauako 
Mohi:"  ka  kiia  atu  c  Puterulia — "lie 
likanjja  ta  raua :"  ka  mea  mai  raua, — "  A.e. 


[To  face  p.  99 

SPECIMEN    PAGE    OF    ''  TE    PIHOIHOI    MOKEMOKE  " 
[This  is  explained  in  the  text.] 


SEDDON'S   GRAVE       ...    ... 

employed  in  printing  the  Pihoihoi  at  the  time  the 
seizure  took  place.  Mr.  Turnbull  was,  however, 
mistaken,  because  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a 
copy  of  the  final  fifth  number,  somewhat,  it  is 
true,  dilapidated  and  torn.  Of  the  first  page  of 
this,  a  facsimile  is  here  given. 

There  were  in  Wellington  many  men  whom  I 
remembered  in  former  days  as  little  boys,  and  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  former  friends,  but  the 
Registrar-General,  who  as  a  boy  was  one  of  the 
actors  in  the  scenes  at  Te  Awamutu,  was  absent 
on  Government  business  in  Australia. 

Captain  Atkin  and  I,  as  British  Commissioners 
to  the  International  Exhibition,  went  up  to 
the  Wellington  cemetery  and  placed  a  wreath  on 
Mr.  Seddon's  grave. 

It  was  arranged  at  Wellington  that  we  should 
return  to  Auckland  on  our  way  home,  through  the 
Waikato  district  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  former 
days,  and  to  meet  Mahuta,  the  son  of  Matutaera, 
afterwards  called  Tawhiao,  the  Maori  King  at  the 
time  of  the  war,  and  an  assembly  of  the  relics  of 
the  Waikato  tribes.  The  journey  was  arranged 
by  the  Tourist  Department,  and  Mr.  James  Cowan, 
of  that  department,  who  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  Waikato  district,  was  told  off  to 
accompany  us. 

The  overland  journey  from  Wellington  to 
Auckland  commenced  by  a  return  along  the 
railway  by  which  we  came  from  New  Plymouth 
as  far  as  Wanganui.     Sir  Joseph  Ward  came  to 
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the  station  at  Wellington  at  a  very  early  hour,  to 
see  us  off  and  to  say  good-bye,  for  as  we  were 
to  sail  for  Sydney  a  few  days  after  arrival  in 
Auckland,  it  was  not  probable  we  should  meet 
again.  At  Wanganui  we  were  received  by  the 
Mayor,  who  took  charge  of  us  and  showed  us  all 
the  attractions  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
The  Wanganui  river,  up  which  our  further  course 
lay,  here  flows  into  the  ocean.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  a  mile  or  two  below  the  town,  and  the 
entrance  is  blocked  by  the  usual  sandbar,  with 
which  the  rollers  of  the  Southern  Ocean  choke 
up  all  the  harbours  on  the  west  coast  of  New 
Zealand. 

We  were  first  taken  to  the  Wanganui  College, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  higher  grade  schools  in 
New  Zealand.  The  boys  were  all  dressed,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  school,  in  short  trousers 
with  bare  knees.  The  whole  school  is  formed  into 
a  cadet  corps,  and  was  paraded  for  our  inspection. 
Two  or  three  of  the  bigger  boys  were  pointed  out 
as  having  been  members  of  the  "  All  Blacks," 
who  had  made  such  a  successful  onslaught  on  the 
British  football  clubs  a  year  or  two  before.  We 
had  a  good  opportunity  at  the  inspection  of 
examining  their  physical  appearance,  and  a  sturdier, 
finer  set  of  boys  could  not  be  produced  elsewhere. 
The  Mayor  then  drove  us  to  Virginia  Lake,  a  fresh- 
water reservoir,  capable  of  supplying  the  town, 
and  to  houses  and  gardens  on  the  hills  overlooking 
the  town,  from  which  are  beautiful  views  of  the 
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town  and  river  and  the  fertile  plain  through 
which  it  flows.  After  visiting  the  hospital,  situated 
on  a  breezy  hill  outside  the  town,  we  were  driven 
to  our  hotel.  There  I  was  visited  by  two  half- 
caste  ladies,  who  remembered  me  when  they  were 
girls  in  the  Waikato  in  former  days  ;  indeed  I 
was  present  when  one  of  them  was  married. 
They  spoke  Enghsh  perfectly,  and  told  me  many 
things  about  friends  and  acquaintances  of  former 
days,  among  others  that  a  half-caste  girl,  who 
had  been  nurse  to  my  son,  was  living  at  Kihikihi, 
and  was  married  to  Mr.  Mainwaring,  a  brother  of 
the  gentleman  who  came  out  with  me  in  the  Red 
Jacket,  and  was  afterwards  with  me  at  Te 
Awamutu  :  he  subsequently  became  a  resident 
magistrate  in  the  native  service,  but  had  died 
many  years  before.  The  ladies  presented  us  with 
a  bag  made  of  Kiwi  feathers,  and  a  special  native 
feather,  a  sign  of  mourning,  which  I  was  told  to 
wear  when  I  visited  Te  Awamutu. 

In  the  evening  the  Mayor  took  us  to  visit  a 
technical  school  which  contained  800  students, 
out  of  a  population  of  10,000.  The  school  com- 
prised classes  in  art,  modelling,  wood-carving, 
carpentry,  plumbing,  photography,  chemistry  and 
botany,  and  an  engineering  laboratory  was  being 
erected.  I  doubt  whether  anything  like  such  an 
institution  could  be  found  in  a  British  town  of  the 
same  size.  At  the  school,  I  met  as  one  of  the 
managers  Mr.  Bryce,  formerly  native  minister  of 
the  colony.     He  was  the  plaintiff  in  the  action 
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of  "  Bryce  v.  Rusden  "  tried  more  than  twenty  years 
before,  in  which  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  I  were  counsel  for  the  defendant.  We  were 
hopelessly  defeated  and  unusually  heavy  damages 
were  awarded  against  our  client,  so  that  Mr.  Bryce 
had  no  reason  to  bear  malice  against  us,  and  he 
seemed  very  glad  to  see  me  again. 

Later  in  the  evening  I  was  taken  by  the  Mayor 
to  a  club  called  "  The  Cosmopolitan,"  of  a  peculiar 
and  interesting  character ;  it  was  frequented 
by  all  classes  of  society,  and  contained  a  large 
number  of  members  belonging  to  the  working 
class ;  they  all  mixed  with  one  another  with 
perfect  freedom  and  good  fellowship  ;  at  home, 
where  caste  distinctions  are  so  prevalent,  such  a 
society  would  be  an  impossibility. 

Next  morning  we  left  Wanganui  at  7  a.m.  in  a 
small  steamer,  to  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Pipiriki. 
The  day  was  cold  and  inclement,  and  the  voyage, 
although  passing  through  the  most  romantic 
scenery,  was,  from  the  current  of  the  river,  tedious 
and  slow.  The  river  passes  for  the  most  part 
through  forest,  on  which  there  are  many  Maori 
settlements  on  the  river  bank.  These  bear  quaint 
modern  names :  Athens,  Corinth,  Jerusalem,  Lon- 
don, etc.  The  mails  which  the  steamer  carried 
were  delivered  by  throwing  the  bag  on  to  a 
sandspit,  and  the  passengers  reached  the  shore  in 
crazy  boats,  into  which  they  were  transhipped  by 
perilous  planks  in  the  rapid  current.  At  Pipiriki 
there  is  a  very  excellent  hotel,  perched  on  the  bank 
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above  the  river,  and  presenting  most  enchanting 
views  both  up  and  down  the  stream.  It  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  New  Zealand  tourists  in  the 
summer  season. 

From  Pipiriki  the  traveller,  who  is  going 
northwards,  has  the  choice  of  two  routes :  he  may 
continue  his  voyage  up  the  river  in  a  smaller  and 
slower  steamboat,  with  more  snags,  more  shallows, 
more  rapids,  and  a  greater  chance  of  sticking  on 
sandbanks,  but  amidst  scenery  said  to  be 
supremely  beautiful,  as  far  as  Taumarunui ;  this 
is  the  point  which  the  railway  from  Auckland  to 
Wellington,  now  in  course  of  not  very  rapid  con- 
struction, has  reached  :  or  he  may  travel  by  stage 
coach  through  a  virgin  forest,  and  across  the  great 
central  plain  of  New  Zealand,  to  the  Lake  of 
Taupo,  and  thence  to  Rotorua.  We  chose  the 
latter  route.  At  8  a.m.  the  "  stage  coach  "  made 
its  appearance.  It  was  an  open  buggy,  of  a  rather 
frail  appearance,  drawn  by  four  magnificent 
horses,  and  entered  upon  the  journey  up  hill  into 
a  dense  forest  along  a  rough  road,  jolting  the 
passengers  cruelly.  The  comfort  of  the  journey 
depends  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  road. 
On  our  journey  the  road  was  said  to  be  in  a  fair 
condition,  and  it  was  only  here  and  there  that  the 
conveyance  sank  into  deep  muddy  ruts,  and  had 
to  be  pulled  out  by  the  utmost  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  four  horses,  aided  sometimes  by  human 
hands.  The  road  gives  an  opportunity  to  the 
traveller  of  seeing   the   condition  of  the   virgin 
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forest,  through  which  it  has  been  cut.  Nothing 
can  possibly  exceed  the  magnificent  wild  and 
romantic  appearance  of  the  valleys  through 
which  the  traveller  is  carried.  There  is  no  forest 
in  the  world,  of  which  the  undergrowth  is  so 
luxuriant  as  that  of  New  Zealand.  There  are 
many  trees  of  various  species,  towering  overhead, 
some  decked  with  red  and  orange  flowers,  and 
possessing  timber  of  great  value,  if  it  was  only  in  a 
place  from  which  it  could  be  transported.  Some 
of  the  trees  are  surrounded  by  beautiful  parasites 
and  festooned  with  creepers,  passing  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  making  any  progress  through  the 
forest  where  no  path  has  been  cut  practically 
impossible. 

After  many  hours  of  this  kind  of  travel,  the 
conveyance  emerged  from  the  forest,  and 
passing  through  a  region  of  burnt  trees  and 
incipient  grass  farms,  arrived  at  a  little  village 
called  Raetihi,  where  a  halt  of  an  hour-and-a-half 
was  made.  What  most  attracted  our  attention 
in  this  little  clearing  was  the  advertisement  of  a 
bazaar  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  the  support  of  an 
English  Church,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
item  was  a  baby  show,  at  which  a  prize  was  to  be 
given  to  the  healthiest  and  most  beautiful  little 
Christian  that  could  be  produced. 

From  Raetihi  the  road  proceeds  through  coun- 
try in  which  trees  become  gradually  more  scarce, 
till  the  great  open  central  plain  is  reached.  At 
this  point  of  the  journey  the  snowy  summit  of 
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Ruapehu  first  strikes  the  traveller  with  admiration 
and  astonishment.  It  is  a  solitary  mountain, 
standing  at  the  south  end  of  a  less  elevated  chain, 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Lake  Taupo,  and  the 
road  describes  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  round  it 
with  a  radius  of  about  eight  or  ten  miles.  The 
mountain  is  9,000  feet  high,  and  is  an  extinct 
volcanic  cone.  There  is  a  crater  lake  on  its  summit, 
which  is  subject  to  intermittent  eruptions,  which 
give  rise  to  immense  quantities  of  steam.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  top  of  the  mountain  is 
covered  all  the  year  round  with  perpetual  snow  of 
the  purest  and  most  dazzling  white.  The  drive 
across  the  plains  was  tedious  and  dreary. 

At  5.30  p.m.  the  coach  arrived  at  Waiouru, 
to  which  the  railway  in  construction  from  Welling- 
ton to  Auckland  has  now  arrived.  It  was  a  very 
cold  and  very  bleak  place,  and  the  traveller  is 
sheltered  at  a  little  picturesque  bush  inn,  clean 
and  comfortable  so  far  as  is  practicable  at  so  great 
a  height,  and  so  far  from  civilization. 

At  7  a.m.  next  morning  the  coach  journey 
recommenced.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  but  in  the 
early  morning  the  sky  was  so  clear  that  Mount 
Egmont  at  Taranaki  could  be  seen  on  the  horizon. 
There  were  clouds  hanging  upon  Ruapehu  and  the 
Tongariro  range,  between  that  mountain  and 
Taupo,  but  they  cleared  off  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  the  plain  below  it  was  beautiful  and 
sunny ;  and  the  temperature  gradually  rose  as  we 
approached   Taupo.     The   coach   was   the   same 
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buggy,  but  there  was  a  new  coachman.  The  drive 
for  about  a  third  of  the  way  was  across  an  open 
plain,  similar  to  that  of  the  day  before  ;  the  rest  of 
the  way  was  through  a  series  of  deep  gullies 
descending  from  the  mountain  ranges  on  the  left 
of  the  road,  in  which  the  scenery  was  varied  and 
romantic.  These  plains  contain  a  great  number  of 
wild  horses,  the  progeny  of  those  escaped  from 
the  settlers' country.  They  are  sometimes  lassoed 
and  tamed  by  the  Maories,  but  most  of  them  lead 
a  wild  and  free  life.  On  the  journey  the  road 
approached  close  to  the  still  active  volcano  of 
Ngauruhoe  in  the  Tongariro  range.  The  Tongariro 
mountain,  between  Ruapehu  and  Taupo,  is  com- 
posed of  distinct  volcanic  cones,  the  lava  streams 
from  which  have  so  overlapped  in  their  descent  as 
to  form  one  compact  mass.  The  highest  of  these 
cones  called  Ngauruhoe,  which  attains  an  elevation 
of  7,500  feet,  is  still  active  ;  steam  and  vapour  was 
arising  from  it  on  the  day  we  passed  with  con- 
siderable force.  A  line  drawn  through  the  volcanic 
crater  lake  on  Ruapehu  and  the  crater  of  Ngauru- 
hoe, if  produced  northwards,  passes  through 
Tokaanu,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Taupo,  through 
the  volcanic  country  of  Rotorua,  north-east  of 
that  lake,  and  through  White  Island,  an  active 
volcano  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  situated  about 
twenty-seven  miles  from  the  mainland. 

We  arrived  at  Tokaanu  at  half-past  one  o'clock, 
in  warm  genial  sunshine,  our  further  journey 
was  to  be  made  by  a  little  steamer  on  the  lake.     I 
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had  been  at  Tokaanu  once  before  in  my  life 
when  Mr.  Fox,  the  Prime  Minister,  made  an 
expedition  from  the  Waikato,  intending  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Taupo  natives,  and  Mr.  Grace  the 
missionary.  After  three  days'  journey  through 
dense  forests  and  Maori  villages,  where  Europeans 
had  seldom  trod,  the  party  arrived  at  a  village, 
still  existing,  called  Tapuwaiharuru,  at  the  point 
where  the  Waikato  river  leaves  the  lake.  It  was 
a  placid,  lotus-eating  kind  of  spot,  where  boiling 
springs  provided  warm  baths  on  the  river  bank. 
The  view  of  the  lake  was  magnificent.  It  pre- 
sented a  vast  surface  with  several  long  inlets, 
and  with  the  group  of  mountains  at  the  head 
capped  with  snow,  and  an  active  volcano  throwing 
up  large  volumes  of  steam.  The  Waikato  river 
flowed  out  through  banks  of  pumice  stone  and 
sand,  very  deep,  but  not  thirty  yards  wide,  and 
fearfully  rapid.  The  natives  had  a  rope  from 
shore  to  shore  to  pull  canoes  across.  There  the 
party  rested,  whilst  I,  attended  by  a  Maori  boy, 
rode  round  the  shores  of  the  lake  to  Mr.  Grace's 
mission  station,  passing  through  Tokaanu  on  the 
way.  A  few  days  later  this  same  boy,  grown  into 
an  old  man,  met  me  at  Te  Awamutu.  The  journey 
was  strange.  The  path  ran  along  the  edge  of  the 
water  on  soft  shingle  :  it  was  a  boiling  summer's  day, 
and  the  burning  sun  in  the  heavens,  the  reflected 
sun  in  the  lake,  and  the  glare  from  the  white 
pumice  cliffs,  which  overhung  the  path,  produced 
such  awful  heat  that  we  had  to  cool   ourselves 
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in  the  lake  every  few  hours.  Many  deep  rivers 
empty  themselves  into  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake  :  there  were  no  bridges  and  no  canoes, 
we  had  to  swim  our  horses  across  ;  the  Maori  boy 
sat  on  one  and  carried  my  clothes  and  kit  on  his 
head.  On  the  return  journey  an  old  Maori,  whom 
we  encountered,  laughed  at  our  ignorance,  and 
taught  us  how  these  rivers  should  be  crossed.  He 
told  us  to  follow  exactly  in  the  steps  of  his  horse, 
and  began  by  riding  straight  into  the  lake,  and 
then  turned  a  long  semi-circle  round  the  mouth 
of  the  river  ;  his  horse  never  going  in  much  deeper 
than  the  knees.  It  was  a  method  of  crossing 
requiring  skill  and  experience.  If  you  diverge 
from  the  path  on  the  land  side,  you  plunged  down 
at  once  into  deep  water,  and  if  you  diverged  on 
the  lake  side,  you  found  yourself  in  soft  quicksand. 
The  one  safe  path  was  along  the  top  of  the  semi- 
circular bar  of  pumice  sand,  which  the  river 
brought  down  from  its  source.  There  w^ere  several 
native  villages  along  the  east  shore  of  the  lake, 
at  which  we  were  hospitably  regaled  with  fish, 
kumaras,  and  potatoes  cooked  in  native  ovens, 
and  in  one  of  which  we  had  to  take  shelter  for 
the  night,  for  darkness  overtook  us.  You  cannot 
ride  through  this  district  in  the  dark,  for  the 
country  is  so  full  of  hot  springs  that  you  may 
find  your  horse's  feet  sinking  into  boiling  water 
unless  you  carefully  follow  the  worn  track  which 
guarantees  firm  foothold. 

During  the  short  rest  at  Tokaanu,  I  met  another 
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Te  Heu  Heu,  a  grandson  of  my  acquaintance  of 
former  days,  and  a  son  of  the  Te  Heu  Heu  whom 
we  met  in  the  pah  at  Christ  church.  This  young 
man,  who  was  unfortunately  lame,  had  been  very 
well  educated,  and  spoke  English  perfectly.  I 
spent  a  very  pleasant  half-hour,  talking  about  the 
present  condition  of  his  people  and  their  future 
prospects,  his  sentiments  of  friendship  towards 
the  white  race  being  in  keeping  with  those  of  his 
father,  and  the  general  feeling  of  his  race.  He 
took  me  to  see  his  mother,  who  was  living  in 
Tokaanu,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  his  tribe  ; 
she  had  a  company  of  old  ladies  sitting  with  her 
as  her  cronies. 

In  contrast  with  the  former  journey  round  Lake 
Taupo,  the  voyage  in  the  little  steamer  was  easy 
and  pleasant.  We  were  the  only  passengers, 
and  the  captain  readily  accommodated  his  course 
to  our  wishes.  We  therefore  kept  chiefly  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lake,  cutting  across  the  great 
bays  and  indentations  by  which  it  is  interrupted. 
We  first  passed  by  Waahi,  the  ancient  settlement 
of  Te  Heu  Heu's  tribe,  which  was  destroyed  many 
years  ago  by  a  great  landslip,  in  which  the  chief 
and  most  of  his  tribe  perished.  He  was  a  very 
great  and  celebrated  fighting  war  chief  of  the 
old  heathen  days,  and  was  the  father  of  the 
Te  Heu  Heu  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the 
Waikato  War.  Then  we  passed  the  site  of  the 
old  mission  station  at  Pukawa,  situated  upon  a 
wooded  hill,  above  the  lake  where  I  had  formerly 
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spent  a  few  happy  days  with  Mr.  Grace  the 
missionary,  his  kind  motherly  wife,  and  his  family 
of  hearty,  healthy  children.  His  house  had  been 
extremely  pretty,  built  of  pumice  stone  with  the 
ceilings  lined  with  reeds,  designed  and  built  by 
himself  with  the  help  of  natives.  There  was  a 
fruitful  orchard,  full  of  ripe  plums  and  peaches  at 
the  time  I  was  there.  But  the  house  had  been 
pulled  down,  and  existed  no  more,  though  its  site 
was  easily  discernible  from  the  steamer. 

After  crossing  an  arm  of  the  lake  to  the  Karanga- 
hape  cliffs,  which  form  a  very  prominent  feature 
of  the  western  shore,  descending  with  fantastic 
fissures  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake,  the 
steamer  arrived  at  Taupo  village  at  a  quarter- 
past  six,  the  whole  voyage  having  occupied  rather 
less  than  four  hours. 

Instead  of  stopping  for  the  night  at  our  halting- 
place  of  olden  days,  we  landed  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  and  drove  about  a  mile  to  a  httle 
health  resort  called  the  Spa,  where  there  are  boiUng 
springs  and  geysers,  and  aU  the  wonders  of  the 
Rotorua  country  in  miniature.  The  establishment 
was  composed  of  a  number  of  wooden  buildings 
scattered  about  in  an  isolated  valley.  The  visitor 
had  his  bedroom  in  one  building,  his  sitting- 
room  in  another,  and  a  natural  hot  bath  in  a 
third,  a  very  large  structure  of  wood,  with  a 
natural  hot  spring  flowing  through  it.  There  was 
a  public  dining-room,  constructed  on  the  plan  of 
a    Maori    house,    with    grotesque    carved   figures 
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putting  out  their  tongues  at  the  diners.  Some 
of  the  visitors  went  off  by  moonhght  to  see  the 
geyser  which  was  reported  to  have  behaved  very 
well  and  exhibited  its  sudden  explosion  of  hot 
water  to  their  amusement  and  satisfaction.  I 
spent  the  evening  in  talking  with  the  Bishop  of 
Waiapu,  whom  I  had  met  at  Cambridge,  not  many 
years  before,  at  the  house  of  Bishop  Selwyn  the 
younger,  then  master  of  Selwyn  College.  I  had 
known  Bishop  Williams,  the  father  of  the  Bishop 
of  Waiapu,  in  former  New  Zealand  days.  On  the 
following  morning  we  left  the  Spa  for  Rotorua  in 
a  motor  car,  which  proved  an  excellent  means  of 
conveyance  on  the  unmade  tracks  which  serve  as 
roads  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  Waikato  river,  after  leaving  the  lake  of 
Taupo,  sinks  in  the  soft  pumice  sand  into  what 
would  be  called  a  "  cafion  "  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  remains  depressed  below  the 
surface  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows  until 
it  reaches  Maungatautari  far  away  to  the  north, 
at  which  it  enters  the  great  Waikato  plain  ;  it 
also  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  east  before  settling 
down  into  a  direct  northerly  course.  At  a  place 
called  the  Huka  the  banks  contract  into  a  narrow 
passage  through  which  there  is  a  series  of  rapids 
and  falls  :  there  is  a  legend  that  a  dispute  formerly 
arose  between  the  Taupo  and  Wanganui  tribes, 
as  to  which  were  the  more  expert  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  canoe,  and  that  the  Taupo  natives 
challenged  the  Wanganui  to  take  a  canoe  through 
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this  narrow  passage  of  the  Huka,  a  challenge  which 
the  Wanganui  were  foolish  enough  to  accept.  The 
canoe  had  only  accomplished  a  very  small  part  of 
the  perilous  journey  when  it  was  upset  in  the 
rapids,  and  neither  it,  nor  any  of  its  crew  were 
seen  or  heard  of  again. 

A  halt  was  made  at  Wairakei,  to  visit  the 
geysers  and  boiling  springs,  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  great  variety  and  profusion  in  a  narrow  gorge 
in  the  neighbourhood.  These  natural  phenomena 
are  very  wonderful,  but  resemble  each  other  all 
over  the  world.  They  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
grandest  scale  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  the 
United  States.  In  New  Zealand  there  existed 
formerly  rare  formations  of  terraces  of  coloured 
tufa,  pink  and  white,  but  these  terraces  were 
destroyed  in  1886  by  the  sudden  eruption  of  the 
Tarawera  Mountain,  a  volcano  that  had  been 
extinct  for  ages. 

The  road  to  Rotorua  passes  through  Waiotapu, 
where  a  health  resort  is  being  established  ;  the 
attraction  of  the  hot  springs  is  enhanced  by  the 
most  beautiful  coloured  terraces,  of  orange  and 
green,  which  are  in  course  of  formation,  but  are 
small  at  present  in  their  dimensions.  There  is 
a  convict  settlement  near  Waiotapu,  at  which  the 
convicts  are  employed  in  planting  trees  on  the 
bare  mountain-side,  a  most  healthful  occupation 
for  them,  and  profitable  for  future  generations. 
The  road  to  Rotorua  passes  through  a  dreary 
labyrinth  of  bare  and  treeless  mountains,  with  the 
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guUeys  and  valleys  descending  from  them  filled 
up  with  swamps,  until  it  finally  emerges  into  the 
plain  in  which  the  town  of  Rotorua  has  been  built 
on  the  margin  of  that  lake. 

At  Rotorua  there  is  a  health  resort  established 
by  the  New  Zealand  Government,  and  presided 
over  by  a  qualified  medical  officer.  All  kinds 
of  medicated  baths,  from  the  various  hot  springs, 
are  to  be  obtained.  There  was  a  large  building 
nearly  completed,  which  was  to  replace  the  shaky 
tumble-down  sheds  in  which  baths  for  patients 
have  heretofore  been  provided.  On  the  lake  just 
out  of  the  town  is  the  Maori  settlement  of  Ohine- 
mutu.  It  is  rather  a  show  Maori  place,  where 
visitors  to  the  baths  and  hot  springs  see  what  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  a  Maori  settlement. 
Ohinemutu  abounds  in  beautiful  springs  and  mud 
holes,  in  which  the  children  play  about  apparently 
without  injury.  We  went  across  the  lake  in  a 
launch  to  Mokoia  Island,  also  a  show  Maori  place. 
There  were  very  few  Maories  on  the  island,  but 
they  made  a  charge  for  our  landing,  and  an  old 
man,  sitting  on  the  end  of  an  old  canoe,  demanded 
Is.  in  payment  for  having  his  likeness  taken  in  a 
snapshot.  The  lake  abounds  in  large  lake  trout, 
of  which  our  party  in  a  short  time  caught  three. 

Mr.  Fowlds,  the  Education  Minister,  with 
whom  we  had  become  such  friends  at  Christchurch, 
met  us  at  Rotorua,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
panying us  through  the  Waikato  district,  which 
we  were  about  to  enter.     Before  proceeding  with 
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our  journey  we  rested  for  a  day  at  Rotorua,  and 
were  shown  the  ordinary  tourist  sights  of  geysers 
and  bathing  springs  and  mud  holes  at  Whakare- 
warewa.  The  great  geyser  has  for  some  years 
ceased  to  play,  unless  it  is  aggravated  into  bursting 
forth  by  the  pouring  of  soapy  water  into  its  crater. 
This  ceremony  is  seldom  permitted  by  the  authori- 
ties, but  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  a  soaping 
took  place.  It  boiled  up  to  the  edge  of  its  hole, 
but  did  not  entertain  us  with  the  fountain  of 
boiling  water  which  should  have  followed.  At 
Whakarewarewa  we  met  Sophia,  a  very  handsome 
Maori  woman,  who  has  long  acted  as  a  guide. 
When  the  great  outburst  of  the  extinct  volcano 
at  Tarawera  took  place,  she  acted  with  conspicuous 
courage,  and  saved  the  lives  of  a  number  of  people 
by  giving  them  refuge  in  her  house  while  the 
eruption  continued  and  guiding  them  as  soon  as 
it  was  possible  to  venture  forth  to  a  place  of  safety. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

WIREMU   TAMIHANA 

The  first  place  visited  in  the  Waikato  district 
was  Waharoa,  where  what  is  left  of  the  Ngatihaua 
tribe  now  has  its  headquarters.  It  is  on  almost 
the  same  site  as  Matamata,  which  had  been  the 
principal  seat  of  the  tribe  in  the  days  before  the 
war.  My  old  friend,  Wiremu  Tamihana,  chief  of 
the  Ngatihaua,  died  soon  after  the  war.  His 
eldest  son,  Hota,  whom  I  knew  as  a  boy  at  Mr. 
Ashwell's  school,  died  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  his 
second  son,  Taingakawa,  who  said  that  he  remem- 
bered me  visiting  his  father  at  Matamata  when  he 
was  a  child,  was  now  the  chief.  The  tribe  had 
sent  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  me  to  visit 
them,  which  I  gladly  accepted.  It  is  a  short 
railway  journey  from  Rotorua  to  the  Waharoa 
railway  station,  and  about  two  miles  from  there 
to  the  settlement  by  road. 

The  natives  gave  us  a  most  hearty  reception 
in  the  real  old  Maori  style.  We  were  met  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  village  by  a  drum 
and  fife  band  of  Maori  lads  dressed  out  with 
red  scarfs  :  they  were  led  by  an  aged  warrior 
chief,  Panapa-te-Pea,  that  is  "  Barnabas  the 
Bear."  Panapa  was  dressed  only  in  a  scarlet 
waist  cloth :  he  danced  backwards  before  us, 
making  the  most  hideous  grimaces,  putting  out 
his  tongue  further  than  you  would  think  a  human 
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tongue  could  go,  and  shouting  a  Maori  welcome. 
He  beckoned  us  on,  with  much  waving  of  his 
whalebone  club,  and  with  profound  bows,  to 
approach  the  place  where  Taingakawa  and  the 
men,  women  and  children  were  gathered  to 
receive  us.  They  danced  a  "  poi  "  dance,  which 
is  quieter  and  more  artistic  than  the  "  haka  " 
with  which  we  were  received  at  the  Christchurch 
pah,  and  elsewhere.  They  sang  ancient  songs, 
likening  us  to  a  canoe  arriving  from  a  distant 
land. 

After  dancing,  the  speeches  began.  Tainga- 
kawa, who  bore  a  very  remarkable  likeness  to 
his  great  father,  both  in  features  and  voice, 
referred  to  his  father  and  other  noted  chiefs  of 
the  Ngatihaua  who  had  been  my  friends  in  early 
days,  but  were  now  all  gone  ;  and  he  said  my 
reappearance  amongst  them  was  like  that  of  a 
spirit  returned  from  the  other  world.  They  also 
presented  a  beautiful  mat  of  "  kiwi  "  feathers, 
which  had  been  specially  made  for  the  occasion 
as  a  "  token  of  love."  The  chief  introduced  me 
to  three  daughters  of  his  elder  brother  and  prede- 
cessor, Hota,  the  former  schoolboy  at  Mr.  Ashwell's. 
I  spoke  to  the  assembled  tribes  of  my  former 
friends  and  their  great  chief,  and  of  the  energetic 
though  unsuccessful  efforts  he  had  made  to  avert 
war  and  create  the  good  feeling  between  the 
two  races,  now  so  firmly  established,  but  which 
he  had  not  lived  to  see.  We  had  luncheon 
given  us  in   the  great   Runanga  house  at  which 
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Taingakawa  alone  sat  down  to  table  with  us.  After 
luncheon,  more  speeches  were  made  and  more 
songs  were  sung.  Some  of  these  dated  back  to 
the  time  of  the  Maori  War,  and  mentioned  me  and 
my  work  as  an  emissary  of  Sir  George  Grey  by 
name.  One  old  chief  began  to  chant  a  Waikato 
war-song,  sung  everywhere  in  the  native  assem- 
blies at  the  time  of  the  war.  The  whole  people 
instantly  took  up  the  song  and  sang  with  intense 
feeling  and  force  : — 

Quivers  and  shakes  the  solid  land, 
Our  homes  are  slipping  away  : 
Where  shall  man  find  an  abiding  place  ? 
O  Ruimako  !  God  of  the  lower  depths 
Retain  our  land  and  hold  it  fast. 

Be  firm  !     Be  firm  ! 
Nor  let  it  from  our  grasp  be  torn  ! 

Taingakawa  spoke,  with  a  logical  clearness 
which  reminded  me  of  his  great  father,  of  land 
grievances  of  the  present  day,  which  some  of 
their  Pakeha  friends  were  advising  them  to  lay, 
by  means  of  a  deputation  to  England,  before  the 
King  and  Privy  Council.  I  strongly  advised 
them  to  rely  rather  on  the  New  Zealand  Ministers 
and  the  Assembly,  in  which  they  had  representa- 
tives. Our  Government  at  home  was  neither 
competent  nor  disposed  to  deal  with  the  intricacies 
of  Maori  land  law :  the  Colonial  Government 
could  manage  matters  with  greater  enlightenment 
and  justice.  I  reminded  them  of  a  fruitless  visit 
paid  to  London  in  1884  by  Matutaera,  the  old 
Maori    king,    and    his    leading    chiefs.     We    left 
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Waharoa  amidst  the  waving  of  shawls,  the  music 
of  the  drum  and  fife  band,  and  cries  of  ^'  Haere 
ra  !     Haere  ra  !  " 

During  the  armed  truce  which  preceded  the 
Maori  War,  the  natives  were  under  the  leadership 
of  two  remarkable  men,  who  promoted  rival 
policies.  Tamihana,  chief  of  the  Ngatihaua,  who 
laboured  for  peace,  and  Rewi  Maniapoto,  who 
contrived  war.  The  history  of  the  Maories 
in  my  short  day  was  the  gradual  failure  of 
Tamihana's  efforts  for  peace,  and  the  success  of 
Rewi's  policy  to  provoke  war. 

Tamihana  went  in  old  days  by  the  name  of 
the  *'  King-maker,"  because  he  was  the  chief 
who  more  than  any  other  had  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  "  Maori  King  "  some  years 
before  the  Taranaki  war.  The  choice  of  the 
natives  had  fallen  upon  Potatau,  an  aged  chief 
who  was  revered  not  only  in  Waikato  but  through- 
out New  Zealand  as  one  of  the  most  renowned 
warriors  of  a  former  generation.  He  was  gentle 
and  benevolent  in  his  old  age  :  he  said  when 
offered  the  kingship,  "  I  am  a  snail :  what  can 
a  snail  do  ?  "  His  last  words  to  his  people  were  : 
*'  Hold  fast  to  love,  to  law,  and  to  the  faith," 
and  from  his  deathbed  he  sent  a  message  to  his 
friend  Sir  WilHam  Martin,  the  former  Chief 
Justice  of  New  Zealand  :  "  Be  kind  to  the  niggers." 

I  first  met  Tamihana  in  the  year  of  my  arrival 
in  New  Zealand,  when  a  small  local  war  was  in 
progress  at  Taranaki,  about  the  right  of  a  certain 
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chief  named  Wi  Kingi  to  prevent  the  sale  of  a 
particular  piece  of  land  to  the  Crown^  but  there 
was  peace  in  Waikato  itself.  Rewi  and  his  tribe 
had  gone  to  help  Wi  Kingi  in  fighting,  and  so  had 
a  part  of  the  Ngatihaua  tribe  in  defiance  of 
Tamihana's  opposition.  It  was  said  that  he  had 
parted  in  anger  with  Wetini,  his  near  relative, 
who  led  the  party,  and  said  to  him,  "  Go  and  stop 
there."  Wetini  was  killed  in  the  first  engagement 
in  which  he  took  part. 

I  first  met  Tamihana  at  Mr.  Ashwell's  mission 
station  at  Taupiri.  Mr.  Ashwell  had  invited  me 
up  the  country  with  the  view  of  taking  me  to  visit 
Tamihana  at  Matamata  to  see  a  native  school 
which  he  had  established  there.  It  was  the  first 
of  many  journeys  from  Auckland  to  the  Waikato. 
It  began  with  a  jolt  for  twenty  miles,  in  a  vehicle 
called  a  van,  from  Auckland  to  Drury  ;  the  road 
was  full  of  holes,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  four 
hours'  carriage  exercise  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
a  flogging.  From  Drury  you  had  to  cross  twelve 
miles  of  forest  to  the  Waikato  river  :  Mr.  Ashwell 
had  three  horses  and  two  Maories  with  tents  and 
blankets ;  my  wife  and  his  daughter  rode  two  of 
the  horses,  and  he  and  I  rode  the  remaining  one 
in  turn.  Soon  after  entering  the  forest  the  rain 
began  to  come  down  in  torrents,  so  that  we  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge,  wet  to  the  skin,  in  the 
house  of  a  settler  by  the  roadside. 

On  the  next  day  we  continued  our  journey 
and  came  down  to  the  river  about  2  o'clock  in 
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the  afternoon  :  there  we  found  Mrs.  Ashwell 
encamped  on  a  patch  of  grass  amidst  the  gorgeous 
forest  on  the  river  bank  with  a  lot  of  native  boys 
and  a  canoe.  We  set  off  at  once  up  the  river, 
creeping  along  close  by  the  bank  under  overhanging 
trees  and  bushes  to  avoid  the  strong  current. 
The  most  striking  objects  were  the  kohai  trees 
covered  with  yellow  blossoms  like  laburnums, 
and  generally  full  of  large  black  parson  birds 
which  suck  the  flowers.  At  night  we  stopped  at 
a  Maori  village  and  pitched  our  tents  in  the 
church,  at  least  in  the  building  which  served 
indifferently  for  church  and  public  assemblies. 
We  were  very  cold  and  wet,  and  it  was  raining  in 
torrents,  but  a  fire  and  hot  tea  revived  us  and 
we  went  to  bed.  The  people  at  the  village  were 
old  and  ragged,  and  belonged  to  the  sinking  class 
of  Maories.  The  chief  had  an  odd  ornament  by 
way  of  ear-ring,  a  common  padlock.  The  river 
swarmed  with  little  fish,  undistinguishable  in 
appearance  from  Greenwich  whitebait,  and  though 
the  Maories  were  not  up  to  frying  them  in  batter, 
they  afforded  even  plainly  boiled  a  delicious  food. 
My  wife  lost  a  diamond  ring  in  the  house  where 
we  slept  ;  the  native  boys  made  a  minute  search 
but  could  not  find  it.  The  chief  wrote  afterwards 
to  say  that  it  had  been  found  and  it  was  returned. 
No  reward  had  been  promised,  and  the  Maories 
would  not  accept  any.  This  honesty  on  the  part 
of  a  people  greatly  irritated  against  Europeans, 
and  possibly  on  the  eve  of  war,  seemed  to  me  at 
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the  time  most  worthy  of  regard,  especially  when 
the  chief  had  no  better  ornament  for  his  own  ear 
than  a  padlock. 

On  the  following  day  the  ladies  went  on  in  the 
canoe  and  Mr.  Ashwell  and  I  proceeded  on  horse- 
back. The  ride  was  over  undulating  fern  hills 
overlooking  a  vast  plain  through  which  the 
Waikato  flowed,  the  distant  view  being  bounded 
by  densely  wooded  mountains  ;  we  descended  to 
an  old  pah  on  the  river  bank  to  dine.  The  only 
occupant  of  the  pah  produced  a  rotten  board  to 
make  a  seat  on  the  grass,  off  which  he  knocked 
a  number  of  wood-lice  and  large  black  beetles 
that  made  my  flesh  creep  all  through  dinner-time. 
After  dinner  we  had  to  cross  a  flax-swamp  ;  the 
river  had  overflowed  its  banks,  so  that  the  long 
stiff  flax  leaves  grew  out  of  the  water  ;  our  horses 
went  in  above  the  shoulder  in  many  places,  and 
as  the  river  was  rising  we  were  not  sorry  to  come 
to  the  end  of  the  swamp  and  find  ourselves  in 
the  flourishing  village  of  Paetai,  where  we  were 
to  meet  the  canoe  and  rest  for  the  night.  There 
was  a  fine  large  raupo  building  at  Paetai,  which 
was  once  a  court-house  where  British  law  had 
been  administered,  but  was  then  deserted.  There 
was  also  a  small  native  school  conducted  by  a 
Maori  woman  ;  there  were  about  a  dozen  girls 
all  under  ten  years  of  age,  all  could  read  Maori 
perfectly,  and  knew  a  little  arithmetic  and  Enghsh, 
though  the  pronunciation  of  the  latter  was  eccen- 
tric.    This  school  was  supported  entirely  by  the 
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natives,  only  assisted  by  an  occasional  visit  from 
Mr.  Ash  well,  and  not  helped  or  countenanced 
in  any  way  whatever  by  the  Government.  The 
canoe  arrived  soon  after  dark ;  we  got  a  jolly  fire 
lit  on  the  floor  of  the  court-house  and  lots  of  dry 
fern  for  beds,  and  spent  a  most  luxurious  night. 
Next  morning  the  canoe  set  off  at  a  very  early 
hour,  and  left  us  to  continue  our  ride  along  the 
river  bank.  We  saw  another  school,  this  one  of 
boys,  kept  on  the  same  principle  as  the  other, 
but  the  boys  showed  a  decided  superiority  in 
point  of  intelligence.  There  were  at  that  time 
many  such  schools  in  the  Waikato  district,  all 
self-supporting  or  nearly  so  ;  the  natives  allotted 
a  few  acres  of  land,  on  which  the  labour  of  the 
teacher  and  scholars  sufficed  to  raise  enough 
grain  and  potatoes  for  their  food.  Beyond  the 
school  we  had  a  long  ride  through  water  up  to 
the  horse's  belly,  as  the  river  had  overflowed  its 
banks  for  many  miles.  Just  below  Taupiri  we 
were  hailed  by  a  canoe  descending  the  river, 
which  proved  to  contain  two  great  Waikato 
chiefs.  Mr.  Ash  well  went  down  to  the  river 
bank  to  talk  to  them,  and  we  all  squatted  down 
on  a  patch  of  grass,  the  two  great  men  being 
both  without  breeches.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  inquire  about  the  murder  of  a  Maori 
which  had  taken  place  at  Waiuku  on  the  Manukau 
harbour  :  they  shook  hands  and  smiled  most 
pleasantly,  but  stated  very  firmly  that  if  the 
murderer  turned   out  to   be   a   Pakeha,   as   was 
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alleged,  Waikato  would  declare  war,  as  they  had 
no  confidence  whatever  in  the  Governor,  but 
they  assured  us  it  would  be  a  fair  fight  and  no 
harm  would  be  done  to  any  Europeans  on  the 
river.  Two  years  before  these  men  had  been 
Native  Assessors,  actively  engaged  under  Mr. 
Fenton  in  the  administration  of  British  law, 
and  only  became  adherents  of  the  King  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  courts. 

Our  visit  to  Taupiri  was  a  very  short  one. 
We  were  troubled  with  rumours  of  war  from 
the  moment  we  arrived.  It  was  said  that  the 
Waikato  natives  were  resolved  to  declare  war 
against  the  Europeans,  unless  the  murderer  at 
Waiuku,  whom  they  assumed  to  be  a  European, 
should  be  given  up  to  them  for  justice.  Mr. 
Ashwell's  house,  where  I  was  staying,  was  situated 
on  the  banks  of  Waikato,  about  six  miles  below 
Ngaruawahia,  the  Maori  capital.  A  war  party 
came  down  from  the  upper  country,  headed  by 
Tamihana :  they  halted  at  Ngaruawahia  and 
induced  the  Maori  king  to  go  with  them  down 
the  river  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  murder ; 
a  chief  who  came  over  to  see  Mr.  Ash  well  told 
him  that  it  was  now  a  certainty  that  a  European 
had  committed  the  murder,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  the  man  surrendered  into  their 
hands  for  trial,  that  the  Governor  had  called 
the  King's  movement  child's  play,  and  they  were 
determined  to  prove  that  it  was  earnest.  All 
this   was  said  in  the  most  quiet  and  deliberate 
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manner.  Mr.  Ashwell  wrote  to  Tamihana  to 
say  that  I  had  come  up  the  Waikato  to  visit 
Matamata,  where  it  was  reported  Tamihana  had 
estabhshed  excellent  Maori  schools,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  "  Raruraru  "  which  is  the  expressive 
Maori  name  for  a  disturbance,  I  should  go  back 
to  Auckland.  Tamihana  answered  the  letter 
immediately,  and  begged  that  I  would  not  think 
of  returning.  He  would  send  a  chief  with  me, 
to  take  care  of  me,  and  I  should  be  in  no  danger. 

Next  day  at  the  early  hour  of  6.30  a.m.  the  war 
party  paid  the  missionary  a  morning  call.  I  got 
out  of  bed  to  see  them.  About  two  dozen  of 
the  leading  men,  wild-looking  and  tattooed,  were 
some  in  the  house,  and  some  on  the  verandah. 
Tamihana,  who  never  was  tattooed,  was  among 
them,  and  was  profuse  in  his  professions  of  friend- 
ship. He  said  Mr.  Ashwell' s  house  was  sacred 
under  any  circumstances,  and  that  no  one  would 
dare  to  meddle  with  him,  or  any  of  his  belongings, 
and  he  begged  that  I  would  go  on  to  visit  Mata- 
mata. I  went  down  to  the  river  to  see  the  war 
party,  which  filled  three  large  canoes.  They 
were  on  their  way  to  the  village  of  Paetai,  about 
fifteen  miles  down  the  river,  where  a  great  meeting 
was  to  be  held.  Tamihana  declared  he  was 
most  anxious  to  keep  the  peace,  but  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  followers  wished  to  insist  on 
the  surrender  of  the  murderer. 

After  this  visit  Mr.  Ashwell  advised  me  to 
return  to  Auckland  for  the  present,  and  to  visit 
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Matamata  later,  when  there  was  less  risk  of  war. 
On  the  way  down  the  river  we  stopped  at  Paetai, 
where  we  had  rested  a  few  days  before  on  our 
way  from  Auckland.  It  was  then  a  quiet,  peaceful 
little  village,  but  a  complete  change  had  come 
over  the  scene.  The  shore  was  lined  with  large 
canoes,  the  beach  was  crowded  with  bathers, 
Maories  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  guns  and 
tomahawks.  Women  prepared  food  in  great  ovens 
sunk  in  the  ground,  and  there  were  hosts  of  boys 
and  Httle  children  getting  in  everybody's  way 
and  making  themselves  as  important  as  possible. 
We  went  on  shore  and  threaded  our  way  through 
several  groups  of  natives,  and  in  answer  to  our 
inquiry  for  Tamihana  were  directed  to  a  house 
where  many  young  men  were  dressing,  or  rather 
undressing,  for  the  war  dance.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  Ngatihaua  chiefs,  packed  as  close  as 
possible,  over  whose  prostrate  forms  we  made  our 
way  with  great  difficulty  to  the  great  man  himself, 
who  received  us  in  one  corner.  All  the  men  began 
to  ask  who  I  was,  and  if  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Governor.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Ashwell 
explained  I  was  his  friend,  they  shook  hands, 
and  made  me  a  place  on  the  floor,  which  I  ac- 
cepted with  outward  gratitude,  but  with  much 
inward  fear  of  fleas.  Tamihana  again  begged 
that  I  would  go  on  to  Matamata,  but,  hearing 
that  my  wife  was  with  me,  he  said  I  had 
better  take  her  to  Auckland  first,  and  he 
would  send  Piripi  the  deacon  for  me,  when  the 
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disturbance  was  over.    So   we  shook  hands  and 
parted. 

There  was  going  to  be  a  war  dance,  which  I 
was  most  anxious  to  see,  but  had  to  remain  by 
myself,  because  missionaries  on  principle  do  not 
like  to  countenance  war  dances.  It  was  the  only 
real  war  dance  I  ever  saw.  The  men  wore  white 
feathers  on  their  heads  and  had  a  cloth  round  their 
loins.  This,  I  was  told,  was  a  modern  innovation 
out  of  regard  to  Pakeha  prejudices.  They  were 
all  armed  with  spears  and  tomahawks,  and  at  first 
divided  themselves  into  two  parties,  one  reserved 
for  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  the  other,  repre- 
senting the  attacking  party,  concealed  in  the  bush. 
Three  big  lads,  who  were  the  best  runners  of  the 
defending  party,  went  out  first  as  scouts,  and  on 
catching  sight  of  the  enemy,  threw  their  spears 
at  them  and  ran  for  dear  life  back  to  their  own 
body.  The  attacking  party  ran  after  them  with 
great  shouts  and  yells :  I  was  told  that  in  former 
times,  if  any  of  the  scouts  were  caught,  they  were 
killed  on  the  spot.  The  two  bands  of  natives  then 
charged  and  rushed  about,  much  like  an  ordinary 
review.  They  then  began  shaking  and  striking 
themselves,  accompanying  the  movement  with  low 
chanting :  this  went  gradually  crescendo  until  it 
grew  into  violent  leaps,  and  the  brandishing  of  their 
weapons  with  yells  and  screams.  Every  motion 
was  performed  in  exact  unison,  and  with  perfect 
precision,  so  that  the  body  became  more  like  a  ter- 
rible monster  than  a  collection  of  individual  men. 
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The  scene  under  the  bright  blue  sky,  with  the 
distant  mountains  for  a  background  and  the  dark 
yeUing  savages  in  the  fore,  set  off  with  waving 
feathers  and  coloured  dresses,  was  most  interesting 
and  enchanting.  After  the  dance  the  warriors 
sat  down,  and  the  speeches  began,  Maori  orators 
run  to  and  fro  while  they  speak^  and  gesticulate 
in  the  most  active  manner ;  they  sometimes 
enliven  their  discourse  with  song,  and  are  listened 
to  with  attention  much  greater  than  that  shown  to 
most  orators  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Their 
speeches  happily  have  the  merit  of  being  brief  and 
to  the  point.  Even  Tamihana  succeeded  in 
expressing  his  sentiments  in  a  five  minutes'  oration 
and  a  short  song.  After  the  dance  I  went  to  look 
for  Mr.  Ashwell,  and  found  him  talking  to 
Matutaera,  the  Maori  King.  The  King  was  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  indecision,  dreading  to  advance 
towards  Auckland,  yet  compelled  by  the  feeling 
of  the  tribes  to  do  so.  Tamihana  was  the  real 
leader,  but  even  he  and  the  other  chiefs  had  by  no 
means  absolute  power,  and  were  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of  their  followers.  A 
letter  came  to  the  war  party  while  we  were  there 
from  Ihaka,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  to  whom  the 
murdered  man  belonged,  stating  that  no  person 
could  be  proved  to  have  done  the  deed,  and  urging 
the  war  party  to  retire,  but  as  Ihaka  was  known 
to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Government  no  attention 
was  paid  to  what  he  said. 

After  leaving  Paetai,  we  had  to  bivouac  in  the 
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open  air  ;  it  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  and  we  kept 
up  a  roaring  fire.  Next  day  we  got  up  at  half -past 
four,  and  after  bathing  and  breakfasting  we  rode 
through  the  forest  to  Drury,  which  we  reached  at 
noon.  The  journey  thence  was  by  van  in  pouring 
rain,  the  road  furnished  a  succession  of  mud  pits, 
in  one  of  which  the  splinter  bar  was  wrenched  off 
the  carriage,  and  the  carriage  nearly  off  the  springs. 
We  then  learnt  the  usefulness  of  New  Zealand 
flax  ;  long  leaves  of  flax  were  cut  from  the  road- 
side, and  with  these  the  splinter  bar  was  laced  on  : 
some  busybody,  by  way  of  further  strengthening 
the  vehicle,  laced  a  fore  and  hind  wheel  together 
with  flax,  which  compelled  the  van  to  describe  a 
circle.  When  this  was  rectified  we  jogged  along 
to  within  a  mile  of  Otahuhu,  when  the  crazy 
carriage  finally  and  hopelessly  broke  down. 

We  arrived  in  Auckland  about  eight  o'clock  in  a 
violent  storm  and  rain.  I  went  to  Bishop  Selwyn's 
house  to  tell  him  about  the  war  party,  and  he  set 
off  there  and  then,  at  that  hour  of  night,  in  the 
middle  of  the  storm,  to  meet  Tamihana's  party 
and  endeavour  to  prevent  mischief.  The  colony 
had  really  a  much  narrower  escape  than  was  at 
the  time  suspected.  There  was  a  certain  notorious 
native  at  that  time  in  Waikato,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Whakapaukai,  which  may  be  translated 
into  English  as  ''  gorging  Jacky  "  ;  he  and  some 
boon  companions  separated  themselves  from  the 
main  body,  and  went  off  on  their  own  account  to 
pillage   and   possibly   murder   the   settlers.     The 
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Bishop,  who  was  with  the  war  party,  detected  his 
departure,  and  called  Tamihana's  attention  to  it, 
by  whom  Whakapaukai  was  with  great  difficulty 
recalled. 

My  next  visit  to  Tamihana  did  not  take  place 
until  the  following  year,  when  a  report  was  circu- 
lated that  he  was  thinking  of  going  to  Taranaki 
to  intervene  in  the  war,  and  was  collecting  a  large 
party  at  Tamahere  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Waikato  river  for  that  purpose.  I  rode  up  to 
that  place  from  Mr.  Ashwell's  station  at  Taupiri, 
with  Hota,  Tamihana's  eldest  son,  as  a  guide. 
I  found  Tamihana  and  the  head  men  of  Ngatihaua 
sitting  in  a  raupo  house  ;  they  accommodated 
me  with  a  seat  on  a  blanket  and  food,  for  the  tribe 
was  just  going  to  dinner.  The  fare  consisted  of 
baked  mutton,  potatoes,  and  an  excellent  white, 
wheaten  bread.  The  Maories  sat  in  convenient 
numbers  round  the  dishes,  and  ate  without  the 
formality  of  plates,  circulating  the  mutton  bone 
as  civilized  man  does  the  bottle,  from  which  each 
guest  cut  off  with  his  own  pocket-knife  the  portion 
he  chose.  After  dinner  Tamihana  produced  a 
handsome  English  Bible  containing  a  great  many 
maps.  I  underwent  a  close  examination  in  ancient 
and  modern  geography,  and  history  from  Nimfod 
to  Garibaldi.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  and  I 
heard  myself  called  a  very  learned  Pakeha.  Soon 
after  there  was  a  great  "  tangi  "  for  the  slain  at 
Taranaki ;  Tamahere  was  the  village  of  Wetini,  the 
greatest  chief  who  had  up  to  that  time  fallen. 
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I  slept  at  the  schoolhouse,  about  200  yards  from 
the  village.  Tamihana  came  down  to  talk  in  the 
evening ;  he  was  very  quiet,  but  resolved  about 
going  to  Taranaki. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  they  had  service  in 
the  morning,  and  Tamihana  preached  the  sermon. 
Evening  prayers  were  held  in  the  open  air.  The 
proceedings  at  the  latter  were  almost  too  much 
for  my  gravity  ;  the  congregation  was  squatted 
down,  clothed  in  blankets  and  infested  with  naked 
babies,  which  toddled  about  making  a  most 
irreverent  row,  and  as  it  was  getting  late,  Piripi 
the  deacon  kept  exhorting  his  congregation  to  read 
the  responses  faster,  and  finally  closed  the  service 
abruptly,  intimating  they  must  come  earlier 
another  evening.  A  large  meeting  of  Maories 
came  down  to  the  school  to  hear  a  lecture  on  the 
Queen  and  her  Ministers  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  told  them  that  the  affairs  of  New 
Zealand  were  most  carefully  considered  by  these 
august  persons,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
I  praised  as  much  as  my  conscience  would  allow, 
was  even  then  engaged  in  discussing  their 
grievances,  and  exhorted  them  to  accept  their 
decision,  instead  of  attempting  a  hopeless  war. 
Tamihana  seemed  much  struck  with  the  account 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  turn  back.  There  were  runaway  sailors  and 
other  vagabonds  among  the  Maories,  who  gave 
them  bad  and  false  advice  as  to  their  capacity  to 
carry  on  a  successful  struggle  with  our  troops, 
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which  our  unfortunate  campaign  at  Taranaki  had 
confirmed. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Ash  well  and  I  went  again 
together  to  Tamahere,  where  there  had  been  a 
large  meeting  of  Maories,  and  Tamihana  had 
several  long  interviews  with  us.  His  idea  was  to 
get  Wi  Kingi,  whose  rights  in  the  land  at  Waitara 
were  the  subject  of  dispute,  to  write  to  the 
Governor,  to  say  they  would  all  agree  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and 
ask  to  have  hostilities  stopped  meanwhile,  and  he 
told  me  that  if  England  thought  that  Teira  (the 
seller)  was  entitled  to  dispose  of  Waitara,  they 
would  give  it  up  at  once.  We  tried  to  persuade 
him  that  it  would  be  better  to  go  to  Auckland  than 
Taranaki  on  this  pacific  errand,  but  he  replied 
that  he  had  promised,  so  we  made  him  write  his 
intentions  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop,  in  order  to 
have  as  explicit  a  pledge  as  possible.  He  begged 
me  to  go  on  to  Matamata,  but  I  promised  a  visit 
as  soon  as  he  and  his  people  had  grown  tired  of 
fighting,  and  would  go  back  there  to  live  in  peace  ; 
and  so  we  parted.  A  large  number  of  wounded 
from  Taranaki  came  in  while  we  were  there,  and 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  well  their  wounds  had 
healed  without  surgical  aid.  It  was  a  sad  thing 
that  so  fine  a  tribe,  possessing  magnificent  land 
and  everything  necessary  to  grow  civilized  and 
wealthy,  should  immolate  itself  in  this  ridiculous 
quarrel  about  600  acres  of  land. 

None,  even  of  Tamihana's  best  friends,  were 
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satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  his  motives  in  going  to 
Taranaki,  yet  it  proved  afterwards  that  he  faith- 
fully carried  out  all  the  plans  he  had  made  before 
setting  out  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  he  did  succeed  in 
stopping  hostilities  for  two  years,  during  which 
time  Sir  George  Grey  arrived,  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  to  settle  the  question  between 
the  two  races  without  further  fighting.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  I  had  my  first  experience 
of  the  position  of  an  officer  of  Government,  and 
was  employed  in  the  Waikato,  the  centre  of  the 
political  activity  of  the  Maories,  to  carry  out  Sir 
George  Grey's  plans.  The  work  proved  to  be  of 
the  most  intense  and  absorbing  interest,  although 
after  many  alternations  of  hopes  and  fear,  it 
ended  in  complete  and  disastrous  failure,  and  in 
the  recommencement  of  the  war  on  a  much 
larger  scale. 

After  Tamihana  had  returned  from  his  visit  to 
Taranaki,  he  sent  for  me  to  visit  him  again  at 
Tamahere,  and  hear  his  account  of  what  had  been 
done.  His  tribe  was  very  sore  about  the  war  ;  they 
had  had  no  occasion  to  meddle  in  the  matter,  and 
had  done  so  against  the  express  injunctions  of  their 
Chief  ;  they  now  saw  they  had  gained  nothing,  and 
lost  forty  or  fifty  of  their  best  men.  The  feeling 
vented  itself  in  a  dislike  to  all  civilization.  They 
had  taken  their  children  from  the  Maori  schools, 
and  abandoned  the  wearing  of  the  civilized  man's 
nether  garments.  Even  Tamihana's  wife  had 
taken  away  their  son,  Hota,  from  Mr.  Ashwell's 
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school,  and  those  who  had  at  first  rejoiced  at  the 
truce  which  Tamihana  had  observed  at  Taranaki, 
began  to  suspect  he  was  playing  a  deeper  game 
than  they  had  supposed.  The  Waikatos  were  not  at 
all  concerned  or  depressed  by  the  results  of  their 
fighting  with  British  soldiers,  and  there  was  a 
general  readiness  to  fight  for  their  king  and  their 
national  independence.  In  reply,  however,  to  a 
letter  sent  to  me  by  Tamihana  asking  me  to  go  to 
Tamahere  "  to  hear  what  he  had  got  to  say,  and 
that  he  might  hear  what  I  had  got  to  say,"  I  went 
from  Taupiri  with  Heta,  the  native  deacon.  We 
found  a  white  flag  flying  on  the  "rebel  "  flagstaff, 
in  honour  of  the  peace ;  it  was  visible  a  long  way 
off  against  the  heavy  dark  background  of  trees. 
Our  meeting  took  place  in  the  schoolhouse, 
where,  after  I  had  furnished  him  with  a  cigar  to 
keep  him  as  mild  as  possible,  he  told  a  long  story 
lasting  about  a  couple  of  hours.  First,  he  counted 
on  the  ends  of  his  fingers  the  various  reasons 
which  led  him  to  Taranaki,  and  which  he  had  told 
me  at  our  former  meeting.  He  had  never  told  his 
followers  exactly  what  he  meant  to  do.  He 
arrived  at  Waitara  on  Monday  (March  11,  1861), 
and  before  entering  the  Maori  camp  sent  a  letter 
to  the  General  to  say  he  had  come  to  make  peace, 
and  asked  for  a  truce  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
Wi  Kingi  and  the  fighting  chiefs  ;  he  said  he  was 
a  man  of  authority,  and  his  tribe  would  make 
good   his   stipulations.     General  Pratt,  in  reply, 
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reproved  him  for  dissimulation,  and  exhorted  him 
to  candour ;  the  truce  would  be  granted,  but  the 
peacemaker  was  advised  to  keep  his  promise,  lest 
he  should  be  called  a  "  deceitful  man." 

On  Tuesday  morning  a  white  flag  was  hoisted, 
according  to  agreement,  on  the  Maori  fence ;  there 
was  no  wind  to  blow  it  out,  so  two  volleys  were 
fired  by  the  troops  from  the  sap,  before  it  was 
seen.  Tamihana  sent  a  message  to  the  General, 
"  he  could  have  little  authority  over  his  soldiers  if 
they  fought  after  he  had  agreed  to  a  truce."  The 
General  replied  he  had  seen  the  Maories  in  the 
hostile  trench.  "  Oh  !  "  replied  Tamihana,  "  that 
is  their  village  where  the  trenches  are  dug,  and 
now  the  firing  is  over,  they  are  gone  back  there 
to  live." 

The  whole  of  Tuesday  was  occupied  in  talking 
over  the  Waikatos,  who  when  the  object  of  Tami- 
hana's  coming  was  made  known,  cried  and  shouted 
against  it.  He  did  not  tell  me  what  arguments 
he  used  to  convert  them.  His  own  opinion 
always  was  that  Maori  nationality,  to  maintain 
which  he  made  every  sacrifice,  was  not  advanced 
by  war  with  the  Pakehas.  His  pohcy  was  passive 
resistance  to  our  encroachments,  the  assertion  of 
Maori  independence  by  just  and  lawful  acts,  and 
to  let  us,  if  there  must  be  war,  be  clearly  the  aggres- 
sors. Perhaps  it  was  this  view  that  he  urged  upon 
the  fighting  chiefs.  They  were  more  disposed  to 
listen,  because  they  were  getting  tired  of  the  war. 
At  first  it  was  exciting  and  pleasant  to  roam  at 
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will  over  the  country  from  which  the  English 
farmers  had  been  driven,  and  to  push  even  into 
the  outskirts  of  New  Plymouth,  pillaging  houses, 
driving  off  cattle  and  horses,  and  occasionally 
exchanging  a  shot  with  the  enemies'  outposts,  or 
picking  off  some  foolhardy  straggler.  But  all  the 
plunder  had  been  looted  long  ago,  and  the  war  had 
turned  into  a  dull  uninteresting  resistance  to 
General  Pratt's  slow  but  certain  advance  up  the 
Waitara  Valley.  At  any  rate,  by  the  evening 
of  Tuesday  they  were  brought  to  consent  to  Tami- 
hana  managing  matters  in  his  own  way ;  and  a 
message  was  sent  to  Wi  Kingi  to  ask  for  a  talk  on 
the  following  morning.  On  Wednesday  the  meet- 
ing took  place  between  the  Waikatos  and  the 
Ngatiawa  tribe.  The  account  which  Tamihana 
gave  me  of  the  meeting  was  as  follows  : — 

Tamihana. — The  reason  of  my  coming  here  is 
to  bring  you  the  opinion  of  the  Ministers  and  of 
the  Maories.  I  wish,  besides,  to  see  Waitara, 
to  visit  the  fighting  chiefs,  and  you,  Te  Rangitake 
(Wi  Kingi)  in  particular,  that  I  may  learn  the 
cause  of  this  dispute.  If  Waikato  was  the  cause, 
I  should  know  all  about  it,  but  my  opinion  is  that 
you  are  the  cause  of  the  dispute. 

Rangitake. — The  dispute  is  not  mine ;  Waitara 
is  not  mine,  it  is  yours. 

Tamihana. — The  dispute  is  yours,  Waitara  is 
yours. 

Rangitake. — It  is  yours. 

Tamihana. — Look  at   a  man,  his  head  is  the 
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head,  his  hands  are  hands,  his  legs  are  legs.  You 
are  the  head,  Waikato  the  legs.  That  is  why  I 
say  Waitara  is  yours. 

Rangitake. — No  ;    you  are  the  head. 

Tamihana. — You  are  the  head. 

Rangitake. — Yes.  I  am  the  head.  Waitara 
is  mine,  the  dispute  is  mine.  There !  I  give 
Waitara  to  you. 

Tamihana. — Do  you  see  my  hand  !  (Holding 
out  his  hand  half  closed.)  Water  will  not  run  out. 
But  now  (opening  his  hand)  the  water  runs  out. 
What  sort  of  a  giving  Waitara  is  it  ?  Like  the 
former  or  the  latter  ? 

Rangitake. — I  give  it  fairly  with  an  open  hand. 
After  this  I  have  no  voice  in  its  disposal. 

Hapurona  (Rangitake's  fighting  chief). — Brother, 
my  opinion  agrees  with  Rangitake's. 

Tamihana. — Waikato,  do  you  object  ?  Nga- 
tiawa,  do  you  object  ?  Ngatiruanui,  do  you 
object  ? 

Rewi  (of  Ngatimaniapoto).  —  I  have  not  a 
word  to  say  against  it.  You  have  done  all  fairly. 
Rangitake  is  the  head,  he  has  disposed  of  it. 

Tamihana. — Waikato,  do  you  object  ? 

Epiha  repeated  Rewi's  words. 

Tamihana. — Then  all  is  over,  Waikato  !  Back 
to  your  homes  !  Ngatiawa,  retire  to  Mataitawa  ! 
Ngatiruanui,  away  to  your  land !  Let  the 
soldiers  go  back  to  New  Plymouth  !  Let  Waitara 
be  left  to  the  protection  of  the  law. 

On  Thursday,  Tamihana  asked  for  a  truce  that 
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his  proposals  might  be  heard.  This  was  assented 
to,  and  an  official  named  Hay  was  sent  to  talk 
with  him.  Tamihana's  account  of  the  interview 
was  the  following  : — 

Hay. — Why  have  you  sent  for  me  ? 

Tamihana. — The  reason  is  this  :  Rangitake  and 
the  fighting  chiefs  have  agreed  that  Waitara  shall 
be  given  to  me ;  Waikato  has  agreed  to  go  home ; 
Ngatiawa  to  retire  to  Mataitawa,  Ngatiruanui 
to  go  away  to  their  own  land,  Waikato  is  to  be  left 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Now  I  want  the 
soldiers  to  be  sent  to  New  Plymouth. 

Hay. — It  cannot  be,  the  Governor  only  has  power 
to  do  that,  but  let  us  go  together  on  the  steamer 
to  Auckland. 

Tamihana. — I  will  not  go.  What  was  the  sin  of 
Rauparaha  (a  New  Zealand  chief  who  was  cap- 
tured on  board  a  vessel  and  imprisoned  under  Sir 
George  Grey's  first  Government). 

Hay. — He  wanted  to  join  in  Rangihaete's  war. 

Tamihana. — What  was  the  sin  of  Pomare  ? 

Hay. — He  wanted  to  join  in   Heke's  war. 

Tamihana. — These  sins  were  mere  trifles.  I  am 
a  very  sinful  man. 

Hay. — What  is  your  sin  ? 

Tamihana. — I  have  committed  two  sins  :  first,  I 
am  a  King-maker ;  second,  I  am  the  head  of  this 
dispute.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  afraid  to  go  on 
the  steamer,  lest  I  should  be  treated  as  Rauparaha 
and  Pomare  were. 

Hay. — Let  us  see  the  Governor. 
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Tamihana. — If  you  persuade  me,  I  consent.  You 
go  by  steamer,  I  will  go  by  land.  In  three  days 
I  will  bein  Waikato.  Let  the  Governor  come  and 
see  me  at  Tuakau. 

Hay. — The  Governor  will  not  go  there. 

Tamihana. — If  he  is  afraid  let  his  soldiers  come 
to  take  care  of  him,  or  if  he  does  not  like  to  talk  in 
the  open  air,  let  him  come  to  Ngaruawahia — our 
house  is  there. 

As  it  was  found  impossible  to  persuade  Tami- 
hana to  adventure  himself  into  our  power,  it  was  at 
last  agreed  that  his  proposal  should  be  sent  by 
steamer  to  the  Governor  at  Auckland,  but  the 
General  would  not  consent  to  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  until  an  answer  should  be  received. 
Tamihana  in  vain  urged  the  desirability  of  saving 
human  life ;  the  General  replied  that  it  would  be 
waste  of  time,  and  firing  would  recommence  the 
following  morning  On  Friday  our  white  flag 
had  disappeared,  but  that  of  the  enemy  was,  by 
Tamihana' s  orders,  still  kept  flying.  The  soldiers 
entered  the  sap,  and  commenced  digging;  no 
opposition  was  offered.  They  proceeded  to  fire 
on  the  Maori  pah,  "  Now,"  said  Tamihana  to  the 
fighting  chiefs,  ''  Do  what  you  please ; "  the  white 
flag  was  pulled  down,  and  the  war  flag  hoisted. 
Firing  continued  during  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  The  Maories  say  they  did  not,  during 
those  days,  lose  a  man,  but  on  our  own  side 
Lieutenant  Macnaughton,  R.A.,  was  killed  and 
several  men  wounded.      Tamihana  took  no  part 
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in  the  fighting,  but  gave  me  a  graphic  account  of 
the  firing  of  the  great  guns  and  mortars,  which 
appear  to  have  entertained  him  vastly.  On 
Monday,  Mr.  McLean,  the  Native  Secretary, 
arrived  from  Auckland.  He  brought  no  consent 
from  the  Governor  for  the  withdrawing  of  the 
troops  from  Waitara.  Tamihana  said  that  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  between  him  and 
McLean. 

McLean. — I  am  come  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say.  Your  proposal  is  :  "  Let  matters  be  referred 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  says  we  are  to  sink, 
let  us  sink ;  if  it  says  we  are  to  swim,  let  us  swim." 

Tamihana. — I  have  come  to  Waitara,  I  have 
seen  Te  Rangitake,  he  has  given  power  into  my 
hands,  they  have  agreed  that  Waitara  shall  be  left 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  I  have  told 
Waikato  to  return  to  their  homes,  Ngatiawa  to 
retire  to  Mataitawa,  Ngatiruanui  to  go  to  their 
own  land.  For  this  reason  I  said  "  Let  the  soldiers 
go  to  New  Plymouth."    What  do  you  say  ? 

McLean. — I  have  no  power  to  order  that.  It  is 
the  Governor  who  has  power  to  do  that. 

Tamihana. — What  have  you  come  here  for  ?  I 
expected  you  to  have  power  from  the  Governor. 
Well,  now  you  are  a  fool  and  the  Governor  too  ;  I 
have  been  waiting  here  in  vain  and  have  no 
answer  from  either  of  you.  You  are  fools  both. 
Well  then,  I  am  going  back  to  Waikato. 

McLean. — Let  Waikato  stay,  let  the  soldiers 
stay  until  the  Governor  comes. 
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Tamihana. — I  shall  not  stay,  I  shall  go  to-day. 

Tamihana  told  McLean  that  as  the  land  was 
disposed  of,  and  left  to  the  protection  of  the  law, 
his  mission  was  accomplished,  but  if  they  wished  to 
pull  down  the  Maori  king,  they  must  come  to 
Waikato  to  do  it.  He  told  me  he  was  in  favour 
of  any  person  who  had  committed  murder  being 
tried  for  murder,  but  was  resolved  never  to  give 
up  the  Maori  king  ;  he  had  sent  for  me  to  teU  me 
that  peace  had  not  been  made,  lest  I  should  think 
he  had  deceived  me. 

It  was  late  when  his  account  was  finished,  and 
I  begged  to  put  off  a  reply  until  next  morning, 
when  he  came  with  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  Maori  king  question.  His  position 
was  logically  unassailable.  He  told  me  that  only 
seven  old  men  out  of  all  Waikato  had  signed  the 
treaty  of  Waitangi,  which  purported  to  surrender 
the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  to  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  and  he  named  them  to  me  on 
his  fingers  ;  he  told  me  they  had  been  given 
blankets  for  signing.  Neither  he  nor  his 
father,  Te  Waharoa,  chiefs  of  the  independent 
Ngatihaua  tribe,  had  ever  signed.  I  gave  them 
the  reasons  which  made  the  King  movement 
unwise  : — 

1.  The  Maories  did  not  all  agree,  and  it  provoked 
dissension  among  themselves. 

2.  If  accomplished  it  would  deprive  them  of  the 
assistance  of  Pakehas  in  establishing  law  and 
civilization. 
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3.  They  would  deprive  themselves  of  public 
mon^y  for  estabhshing  schools  and  hospitals. 

4.  la  case  of  dispute  with  the  Colony  there 
would  be  no  Queen  to  defend  their  rights. 

Tamihana  sat  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  listening 
to  all  I  said.  He  answered  by  assenting  to  all. 
He  had  no  wish  to  separate  from  the  Queen. 
They  wanted  to  be  a  distinct,  but  not  a  separate, 
nation.  He  set  up  two  sticks,  ^'  These,*'  he  said, 
''  are  the  Governor  and  the  King."  He  placed 
a  third  stick  :  *'  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the  one  law, 
that  of  God  and  the  Queen,  which  will  bind 
together  both  races,"  and  he  added,  drawing  a  circle 
round  them  in  the  ground  with  his  finger,  "  Let 
the  Queen  be  a  fence  to  protect  them  all."  I  said 
we  objected  to  the  name  "  king."  He  asked, 
"  Why  ?  What  was  in  a  name  ?  "  And  had 
Shakespeare  been  translated  into  Maori  he  would 
doubtless  have  quoted  him,  as  others  do,  in  support 
of  his  position.  He  said  they  had  long  desired 
and  would  gladly  accept  English  law,  but  they 
saw  no  reason  for  changing  the  name. 

Tamihana  was  a  pleasant  man  to  argue  with : 
he  heard  patiently  all  you  had  to  say,  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  find  out  exactly  what  you 
meant,  and  replied  calmly,  and  always  to  the 
point.  I  have  met  many  statesmen  in  the  course 
of  my  long  life,  but  none  superior  in  intellect 
and  character  to  this  Maori  chief,  whom  most 
people  would  look  upon  as  a  savage. 
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Tamih ana's  intervention  at  Waitara  did  not,  it 
is  true,  make  peace,  but  it  produced  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  which  lasted  for  more  than  two 
years.  During  this  interval  two  Governors,  Sir 
Thomas  Gore-Browne  and  Sir  George  Grey,  three 
successive  Ministries  of  the  New  Zealand  assembly, 
EngHshmen  like  Bishop  Selwyn  and  Sir  William 
Martin,  and  many  Maori  chiefs,  amongst  whom 
Tamihana  was  the  most  powerful,  all  laboured 
to  establish  peace  between  the  two  races  ;  but 
laboured  alas  !  in  vain.  It  was  during  this  critical 
period  that  I  became  an  official  of  the  British 
Government,  whether  of  the  Imperial  or  Colonial 
Government  was  never  exactly  settled,  and  was 
employed  in  attempting  to  carry  out  their  schemes 
for  restoring  confidence  and  peace.  I  had  hitherto 
been  known  in  Waikato  as  an  independent  Pakeha, 
and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ashwell,  the  missionary  ;  but 
I  was  now  to  become  a  permanent  resident  in  the 
district  as  an  officer  of  Government. 

All  our  labours  resulted  finally  in  disastrous 
failure.  The  one  point  to  which  all  the  Waikato 
natives,  including  Tamihana  himself,  firmly 
adhered,  was  the  recognition  of  the  Maori  king  and 
Maori  nationality,  and  these  we  uniformly  and 
firmly  refused  to  recognize.  The  war  of  races  which 
desolated  New  Zealand  for  many  years,  and  cost 
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Great  Britain  millions  of  money  and  the  lives  of 
many  soldiers  and  sailors,  was  the  outcome.  I 
have  always  thought  that  it  was  most  unwise  to 
bring  the  Maori  king  into  the  quarrel,  which  should 
have  been  treated  as  a  mere  land  dispute  at 
Taranaki.  In  a  private  letter  written  at  the  time 
I  said,  "  It  appears  to  me  very  foolish  not  to  let 
the  Maori  king  alone,  as  there  is  little  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  him,  and  with  a  more 
efficient  native  administration  he  would,  as 
Tamihana  hinted,  die  a  natural  death." 

Tamihana  had  returned  from  Waitara  mortified 
and  disappointed.  He  had  gone  down  with  the 
most  friendly  intentions,  ambitious  to  appear  in 
the  character  of  a  peace-maker.  His  intervention 
had  been  met  in  no  friendly  spirit ;  he  had  been 
accused  unjustly  of  promoting  war  and  rebellion  ; 
he  had  been  forced  into  the  position  of  a  belli- 
gerent, though  he  had  never  fired  a  shot ;  and  he 
came  back  under  the  threat  of  war,  if  he  would 
not  abandon  the  Maori  king.  The  Waikatos 
followed  him  sulkily.  Rewi  stayed  behind  to 
hatch  mischief  if  he  could,  and  succeeded  at  last 
in  carrying  off  Wi  Kingi,  who  might,  he  feared,  if 
left  by  himself,  patch  up  a  peace  with  the  Gover- 
nor, into  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity  at  Kihi- 
kihi.  At  Mokau,  the  Waikatos  had  broken  out 
into  open  complaint  and  had  bitterly  upbraided 
Tamihana  with  ill-timed  and  useless  interference 
in  the  war.  He  had  contrived  in  some  way, 
however,  to  satisfy  them,  and  had  made  a  journey 
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round  the  west  coast,  and  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  Waikato  district,  to  explain  his  policy 
and  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  natives 
generally  about  upholding  the  Maori  king.  He 
had  then  settled  down  again  at  Tamahere,  and 
had  sent  for  me  to  explain  his  position  as  related 
in  the  former  chapter. 

After  my  visit  to  Tamihana  at  Tamahere,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  go  straight  back  to  Auckland, 
to  report  the  interview  to  Sir  Thomas  Gore- 
Browne,  the  Governor.  On  Sunday  morning  we 
passed  through  Paetai  on  the  Waikato  river. 
There  was  a  congregation  of  seventy  persons,  two 
schools,  one  of  boys  and  one  of  girls,  beautifully 
clean  and  tidy,  and  they  sang  and  chanted  at 
the  Church  service  extremely  well.  After  the 
service  I  rode  with  a  Maori  down  the  river,  intend- 
ing to  cross  to  Kohekohe,  but  we  could  find  no 
canoe  to  ferry  us  across  the  river.  We  therefore 
went  to  a  village  further  down  on  the  west  bank, 
where  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  kept  us  prisoners 
all  night.  We  could  not  find  a  house  which  had 
any  wall  to  it,  but  the  Maori  built  up  a  temporary 
wall  on  the  windward  side.  We  sat  round  a  fire 
in  the  middle,  and  the  whole  company  doffed  their 
trousers,  wrapping  themselves  in  bla,nkets,  and 
there  we  all  sat,  each  man  with  his  breeches  hung 
above  his  head,  like  a  company  of  knights  with 
their  shields  hung  above  them.  Next  day  I  rode 
about  forty-seven  miles  into  Auckland ;  it  kept 
raining  horizontally  and  with  great  violence,  so 
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that  I  reached  home  in  a  soaked  condition  about 
eight  o'clock  at  night. 

Next  morning  I  went  to  the  Governor  and  gave 
him  a  full  account  of  all  that  I  had  heard  and 
said  ;  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  me,  as  the 
Government  had  heard  nothing  of,  or  from,  Tami- 
hana  since  he  left  Taranaki.  He  confirmed  what 
had  been  told  me,  that  Tamihana's  terms  had 
never  been  accepted,  and  that  peace  had  not 
been  made.  He  seemed  most  sincerely  and 
painfully  anxious  to  avert  the  war  of  races  which 
then  appeared  so  imminent.  He  sent  for  Mr. 
Whittaker,  the  Attorney-General,  and  begged 
me  to  repeat  before  him  the  story  I  had  told, 
and  asked  me  to  reduce  it  to  writing,  to  be  sent 
home  to  the  Colonial  Office  ;  I  believe  much  of 
it  appeared  in  some  long-forgotten  Colonial  Blue 
Book.  Piripi,  the  teacher  in  the  Maori  school  at 
Tamahere,  a  cousin  of  Tamihana,  followed  me  a 
few  days  after  to  Auckland  and  told  me  that 
Tamihana  had  left  Tamahere,  and  had  gone  far 
up  the  country  to  avoid  the  emissaries  of  the 
Government.  A  clerk  from  the  Native  Office  was 
sent  up  with  a  letter,  but  did  not  see  Tamihana, 
as  he  was  stopped  by  the  natives,  and  could  get 
nothing  to  eat  for  a  couple  of  days  but  a  few 
potatoes,  and  finally  had  to  return  to  Auckland 
without  an  interview  or  even  a  reply  to  the  letter 
of  the  Government.  Tamihana  afterwards  wrote 
to  say  he  was  unaware  of  this  treatment,  and 
much  regretted  it  should  have  occurred.     Tamate 
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Ngapora  and  several  Waikato  chiefs  living  near 
Auckland  had  an  interview  with  the  Governor, 
who  assured  them  he  had  no  present  intention 
of  an  attack  on  Waikato.  Tamate  asked  to  have 
this  in  writing,  to  which  the  Governor  assented. 
Sir  William  Martin  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Tamihana 
recapitulating  the  objections  to  the  title  of  king, 
and  urging  him  either  at  once  to  give  up  the  name 
or  to  submit  to  the  Queen's  decision  on  the  point. 

AU  the  troops  were  brought  up  from  Taranaki 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  regiment,  which 
remained  in  occupation  of  Waitara,  while  the 
Maories  kept  armed  possession  of  a  piece  of  undis- 
puted crown  land  at  Tataraimaka,  some  few 
miles  from  New  Plymouth,  which  they  had 
occupied  during  the  war.  They  declared  that 
they  held  it  as  a  hostage  for  Waitara. 

The  Governor,  meanwhile,  drew  up  a  formal 
ultimatum  to  the  Waikatos,  which  was  brought 
by  an  obscure  native  into  the  district  and  there 
distributed.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
effect  of  this  proclamation  on  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  and  its  influence  on  subsequent  events. 
This  must  not  be  estimated  by  the  effect  that 
a  similar  document  would  have  on  ourselves. 
Maories  could  at  that  time  read,  but  were  fiu"- 
nished  with  very  Uttle  Hterature  but  the  Bible 
and  a  few  lesson  books.  This  fresh  and  exciting 
paper,  widely  distributed,  and  carefully  read  at 
their  evening  meetings,  where  every  paragraph 
was   discussed,  had   an  independent   value   as   a 
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piece  of  literature ;  while,  politically,  it  was  a 
distinct  revelation  of  the  thoughts  and  purposes 
of  the  Pakeha,  and  helped  to  decide  the  anxious 
question,  which  was  always  in  their  thoughts, 
when  the  great  war  which  was  to  deprive  them 
of  their  lands  would  begin.  The  proclamation, 
which  was  entitled  "  Declaration  by  the  Governor 
to  the  Natives  assembled  at  Ngaruawahia,"  was 
to  the  following  effect.  It  began  by  stating 
that  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  Maori  king, 
the  Governor  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  king's 
supporters  desired  only  the  establishment  of 
order,  and  a  governing  authority  amongst  them- 
selves ;  but  that  he  soon  felt  misgivings,  which 
had  been  justified  by  the  event.  He  had  not 
interfered  to  put  down  the  Maori  king  by  force, 
hoping  that  the  Maories  themselves,  seeing  the 
danger  of  the  course  they  were  pursuing,  and 
that  the  institution  of  an  independent  authority 
must  prove  inefficient  for  all  purposes  of  good, 
would  of  their  own  accord  abandon  that  course. 
He  then  enumerated  the  wrongs  that  had  been 
committed  in  the  name  and  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Native  king  : — 

1.  The  Treaty  of  Waitangi  had  been  violated. 

2.  Some  of  them  had  interfered  between 
the  Governor  and  other  native  tribes  in  matters 
with  which  they  had  no  concern,  and  levied  war 
against  the  Queen. 

3.  Others  had  abetted  the  men  who  committed 
these  outrages. 
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4.  A  war  party  had  advanced  to  within  forty 
miles  of  Auckland,  to  interfere  with  the  due  course 
of  the  administration  of  justice. 

5.  They  had  stopped  the  Queen's  mail  from 
passing  over  native  land,  usurped  jurisdiction 
over  Europeans  and  committed  divers  offences 
against  Her  Majesty's  sovereignty. 

6.  The  adherents  of  the  king  were  at  that 
very  time  using  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
possess  themselves  of  arms  and  ammunition,  to 
effect  their  objects  by  intimidation  and  violence. 
"  The  Governor,''  says  the  proclamation,  '*  cannot 
permit  the  present  state  of  things  to  continue.  No 
option  now  rests  with  him  ;  he  has  been  commanded 
hy  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  suppress  unlawful 
combinations,  and  to  maintain  Her  Majesty's 
sovereignty  in  New  Zealand." 

The  document  then  went  on  to  explain  what 
sovereignty  implied  : — 

1.  That  every  man  should  obey  the  law,  which 
guaranteed  freedom  to  the  weak  as  well  as  to 
the  strong. 

2.  No  man  in  the  Queen's  dominions  is  per- 
mitted to  enforce  rights  or  redress  wrongs  by 
force ;  he  must  appeal  to  the  law.  (What  a 
mockery  this  statement  must  have  been  in  the 
eyes  of  Taranaki  natives,  who  remembered  the 
murder  of  Rawiri,  Katatore  and  many  others, 
whose  fi  lends  appealed  to  the  law  for  redress, 
but  in  vain  ;  or  to  the  Upper  Waikato,  Ngati- 
ruanui,  Taupo,  and  other  tribes,   rarely  or  never 
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visited  by  an  officer  of  Government,  and  having 
therefore  no  law  to  appeal  to.) 

3.  That  men  do  not  enter  into  combinations 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  other  men  from 
acting  or  dealing  with  their  property  as  they 
think  fit.  This  is  against  the  law.  (To  the 
Maories  this  meant  "  land  leagues  are  unlawful." 
In  themselves  land  leagues  are  no  more  unlawful 
than  trades  unions  :  but  the  Governor's  language 
would  include  trusts,  partnerships,  and  settlements 
of  all  kinds,  in  one  sweeping  condemnation.) 

4.  That  every  man  allow  roads  and  bridges 
to  be  made  on  his  land,  when  required  by  lawful 
authority.  (As  the  Maories  had  no  share  in 
the  Government  of  the  colony,  this  implied 
whenever  the  Pakehas  might  choose.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Queen  had,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangi,  secured  to  them  their 
lands.  "  By  that  treaty,"  are  the  words  of 
the  declaration,  "  the  Queen's  name  has  become 
a  protecting  shade  for  the  Maories'  lands, 
and  will  remain  such,  so  long  as  the  Maories 
yield  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  and  live  under 
her  sovereignty ;  but  no  longer.  Whenever 
the  Maories  forfeit  this  protection,  by  setting 
aside  the  authority  of  the  Queen  and  the  law, 
the  land  will  remain  their  own  so  long  only 
as  they  are  strong  enough  to  keep  it ;  might, 
and  not  right,  will  become  their  sole  title  to 
possession." 

Lastly,  the  Governor,  after  promising  to  establish 
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order  and  laws  among  them,  stated  specifically 
his  demands,  thus  : — 

1.  From  all  :  submission,  without  reserve,  to 
the  Queen's  sovereignty  and  the  authority  of 
the  law. 

2.  From  those  who  are  in  possession  of  plunder  : 
restoration  of  that  plunder. 

3.  From  those  who  have  destroyed  or  made 
away  with  property :  compensation  for  losses 
sustained. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  effect  which 
the  statements  printed  in  italics,  coming  from 
the  Queen's  officer,  at  so  solemn  a  time  and  in 
so  solemn  a  manner,  had  upon  the  minds  of  the 
natives. 

Hitherto  they  had  cherished  a  hope  that  the 
Queen  would  sanction  their  native  sovereign, 
and  be  his  protector.  "  How  do  we  know," 
asked  Tamihana,  at  a  public  meeting,  **  that 
the  Governor  disapproves  of  our  work  ?  He 
never  said  so."  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they 
learnt  that,  unless  they  gave  up  their  king,  the 
Governor  had  no  option,  but  was  commanded 
by  the  Queen  to  make  war  on  them.  A  question 
was  put  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  on  what 
authority  the  statement  had  been  made.  The 
parallel  columns  which  follow  give  the  words  of 
the  despatch  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  of  the  declaration  which  the  Government  of 
the  colony  founded  thereon  : — 
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Duke       of      Newcastle's  Governor's  Declaration  to 
Instructions    to    the  the  Maories. 

Governor.  "  No  option  now  rests  with 

"    ...  I    am    clearly    of  the  Governor :    he  has  been 

opinion  that  the  attempts  of  commanded   by   the    Queen 

the  Maori  Land  League,  to  to    suppress    unlawful    com- 

prevent  persons  over  whom  binations,    and   to    maintain 

they  have  no  legitimate  au-  Her  Majesty's  sovereignty  in 

thority  from  alienating  their  New  Zealand." 
lands,  should    be    inflexibly 
resisted." 

The  natives  had  the  option  given  to  them  of 
submitting  to  the  Queen's  sovereignty,  or  fighting 
for  the  possession  of  their  lands.  They  knew 
well  enough  the  former  meant  submission  to  be 
governed  by  the  colonists :  but  their  proud 
spirits  could  as  little  endure  the  rule  of  foreigners 
as  our  own,  especially  when  threatened  with  what 
they  thought  unjust  spoliation  if  they  refused. 
Is  it  strange  that  high-spirited  men,  like  Wiremu 
Tamihana,  chose  to  be  free,  even  at  the  risk  of 
having  to  fight  for  their  liberty  ?  The  first  copy 
of  the  Governor's  declaration  reached  Tamihana 
at  Te  Rapa,  and  was  read  aloud  by  him  to  Rewi, 
Epiha,  Wi  Kingi  and  other  chiefs,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  a  great  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Ngaruawahia.  His  audience  expressed  no  opinion 
further  than  a  want  of  confidence  in  any  docu- 
ment proceeding  from  the  Government.  Maories 
from  all  parts  of  Waikato  and  the  neighbourhood 
began  to  gather  at  Ngaruawahia  on  Monday, 
June  3,  but  it  was  not  until  Thursday  that  any 
question  of  real  importance  was  discussed.     On 
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that    day    the    following    points    were    brought 
forward : — 

1.  The  taking  down  of  the  king's  flag,  and 
breaking  up  the  league  into  which  they  had 
entered  to  keep  their  land. 

2.  The  restoration  of  plunder,  and  payment 
for  what  had  been  destroyed. 

3.  What  should  be  regarded  as  a  re-com- 
mencement of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
troops. 

The  first  question  was  disposed  of  almost 
entirely  by  Tamihana  himself,  who  commenced 
by  denying  that  the  flag  had  ever  been  intended 
to  do  away  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen 
as  the  protector  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
It  was  the  badge  of  an  agreement,  made  among 
themselves,  to  part  with  no  land,  and  to  hold 
meetings,  which  should  take  cognisance  of  and 
suppress  evil  among  themselves.  He  detailed 
the  good  that  he  considered  had  resulted  from 
this  combination :  disputes  about  boundaries, 
existing  at  its  commencement  had  been  set  at 
rest  ;  other  disputes  of  the  same  kind  that  had 
since  arisen  had  been  quietly  arranged ;  drunken- 
ness, adultery,  etc.,  had  been  suppressed,  and 
they  were  now  working  to  put  down  other  evils 
also,  that  were  still  existing.  He  denied  that  the 
flag  had  ever  been  the  cause  of  the  Waikatos 
going  to  Taranaki,  but  maintained  that  blood 
relationship  would  have  driven  them,  had 
there    been     no    flag.      He    particularized    the 
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relationship  between  some  of  the  leading  Waikatos 
who  had  gone  to  Taranaki  and  Wi  Kingi.  He 
expressed  his  goodwill  to  Europeans  generally, 
declaring  that  he  had  never  yet  fought  against 
them,  but  had  been  the  means  of  stopping  hostil- 
ities at  Waitara,  but  he  intimated  that,  in  the 
event  of  war  being  recommenced,  he  could 
remain  neutral  no  longer.  He  ended  by  saying 
that  when  the  flag  was  set  up  upon  any  land 
fairly  sold  to  the  Queen,  or  when  it  otherwise 
interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  then 
would  be  the  time  for  the  Governor  to  interfere. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
second  point.  The  argument  used  was,  that 
the  Queen's  troops  had  commenced  the  war, 
had  attacked  and  destroyed  Wiremu  Kingi' s 
pah,  with  all  that  was  in  it,  had  appropriated 
the  horses  and  cattle,  and  burnt  and  destroyed 
their  property  ;  it  was  therefore  unfair  to  demand 
restitution  and  compensation  from  them,  while 
the  Governor  did  not  say  a  word  about  com- 
pensating Kingi.  On  the  third  head,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  survey  of  any  of  the  lands  of 
Wi  Kingi  and  his  tribe,  or  the  movement  of 
troops  to  Mangatawhiri  or  to  any  point  which 
would  clearly  threaten  a  hostile  movement  against 
them  would  be,  as  they  expressed  it,  "a  call  to 
them  to  awake  out  of  sleep." 

The  result  of  the  Ngaruawahia  meeting  was  a 
long  letter  written  by  Tamihana  to  the  Governor. 
He  first  addressed  himself  to  the  question  of  the 
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right  to  set  up  a  Maori  king.  "  When  I  betake 
myself  to  this  work,  I  am  rebuked.  Now,  when 
I  worship  God  I  am  not  rebuked.  This  great 
name  of  God,  which  is  taught  to  me,  why  is  this 
free  to  me  ?  While  of  this  name  of  king  it  is 
said  to  me,  '  It  is  not  right  to  use  it,  it  is  a  sacred 
thing.'  Enough,  my  friends,  it  is  the  practice 
between  master  and  slave,  that  though  the  word 
of  the  slave  be  right,  the  master  will  not  allow 
it  to  be  right.  That  is  the  reason.  Look  at 
Deuteronomy  xvii.  15.  Come,  now,  if  the  kings 
from  all  countries  came  from  Rome  only,  thence 
also  might  one  come  here.  But  is  not  the  Queen 
a  native  of  England  ?  Nicholas  of  Russia  ?  Buona- 
parte of  France  ?  Pomare  of  Tahiti  ?  Each  from 
his  own  people.  Then  why  am  I  and  this  people 
rebuked  by  you,  and  told  that  we  must  unite 
with  you  under  the  Queen  ?  How  was  it  that 
the  Americans  were  permitted  to  separate  them- 
selves ?  Why  are  they  not  brought  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Queen  ?  for  that  people  are  of 
the  same  race  as  the  English,  whereas  I  am  a 
foreigner.  This  island  is  not  near  to  you,  I  am 
only  near  to  you  in  Christ.  Were  all  the  different 
countries  under  one  sovereignty — that  of  the 
Queen — it  would  be  quite  right  ;  no  one  would 
differ,  all  this  island  would  also  be  united  to  the 
rest.  Instead  of  which,  the  nations  are  separated 
from  each  other,  and  I  also,  standing  here  in  my 
independence,  desire  to  have  a  king  for  myself. 
Friends,  do  not  be  offended ;  let  me  make  known 
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my  thoughts  with  respect  to  this  great  matter 
which  has  furnished  us  with  a  cause  of  dispute. 
Is  it,  on  account  of  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  that 
you  are  angry  with  us  ?  Was  it  then  that  we 
were  taken  possession  of  by  you  ?  You  are 
mistaken.  Look  at  the  case  of  two  shops.  The 
goods  in  one  shop  are  sold  ;  those  of  the  other 
are  not  sold.  Now,  do  you  think  that  because 
of  the  selling  of  the  goods  in  one  shop,  the  goods 
of  the  other  all  went  also  ?  I  say  they  did  not 
go.  Just  so,  the  assent  of  one  chief  did  not  dispose 
of  what  belonged  to  another.  It  is  a  similar 
case  to  that  of  the  two  shops.  What  harm  is 
there  in  the  name  that  you  are  angry  about  ? 
The  great  things,  the  sacred  things  of  God,  have 
been  given  and  accepted  by  us — Baptism,  The 
Lord's  Supper,  and  Marriage.  And  I  supposed, 
my  friends,  that  God's  things  were  for  us  all. 
My  friends,  why  have  you  grudged  us  a  king  as 
if  it  were  a  greater  name  than  that  of  God  ?  If 
it  were  that  God  did  not  permit  it,  then  it  would 
be  right  to  object,  and  it  would  be  given  up. 
But  it  is  not  He  who  forbids,  and  while  it  is  only 
our  fellow-man  that  is  angry,  it  will  not  be  given 
up.  And  now,  my  friends,  leave  the  king  to 
stand  on  his  own  place,  and  let  it  rest  with  our 
Maker  whether  he  shall  fall  or  stand.  This  is 
the  end  of  this  part  of  my  words,  and  though 
they  may  be  wrong,  yet  they  are  openly  declared. 
"  I  will  now  commence  upon  another  subject. 
At   the   beginning    of    this    war    at    Taranaki   I 
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meditated  upon  the  haste  of  the  Governor's  wrath. 
There  was  no  delay  ;  no  time  was  given  ;  he 
did  not  say  to  the  Maories — '  Friends,  I  intend 
to  fight  at  Taranaki.*  No,  there  was  nothing 
said,  not  a  word." 

After  observing  that  no  investigation  into  the 
rights  of  Wi  Kingi  and  Te  Teira  had  been  made, 
he  went  on  : — 

"  Do  you  consider  that  this  was  a  just  war  ? 
Is  it  good  in  your  opinion  to  give  vent  quickly 
to  anger  ?  Yes !  but  in  my  opinion,  to  make 
haste  to  be  angry  is  wrong.  Friends,  wherein 
is  our  Governor  right  whom  you  believe  in  ? 
Te  Rangitake,  who  quietly  reflected,  is  blamed  by 
you,  and  the  Governor,  who  hasted  to  anger,  is 
supported  and  praised  by  you,  hence  my  thoughts 
are  perplexed  in  my  heart,  for  hasty  wrath  has 
been  condemned  by  James,  who  has  said  '  Be 
slow  to  wrath,  swift  to  hear.'  As  it  is,  the  pre- 
cept in  Proverbs  xvi.  32  has  not  been  carried  out. 
Friends,  it  is  for  me,  for  me  who  am  a  child,  to 
get  angry  hastily." 

He  then  explained  the  grounds  which  had  led 
Waikato  to  take  part  in  the  Taranaki  war.  He 
enumerated  four:  (1)  That  it  was  Potatau  who 
fetched  Wi  Kingi  back  from  Kapiti  to  Waitara. 
(2)  That  some  of  the  Ngatiawa  were  blood  rela- 
tives of  Waikato.  (3)  They  were  fetched. 
They  were  written  for  by  Kingi  and  Hapurona. 
(4)  Potatau' s  words  that  land-selling  should  be 
stopped. 
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"  These  were  the  grounds  of  Waikato's  inter- 
ference. If  the  Governor  had  considered  carefully, 
Waikato  would  also  have  considered  carefully; 
but  the  Governor  was  headstrong,  and  that  was 
why  the  Waikatos  went  to  help  Wi  Kingi.  For 
Wi  Kingi  was  a  man  who  had  not  been  tried, 
so  that  his  fault  might  be  seen  to  justify  the  inflic- 
tion of  severe  punishment.  You  mock  us  when 
you  say  that  this  island  is  one,  and  the  men  in  it 
one.  For  I  look  at  the  Pakehas  who  madly 
rushed  to  fight  with  Wi  Kingi.  About  the  murders 
my  opinion  is  decided,  that  they  were  not  murders. 
Look,  it  was  murder  when  Ihaia  killed  Te  Whai- 
tere  (Katatore).  He  caused  him  to  drink  spirits, 
that  his  senses  might  leave  him.  He  was  waylaid 
and  killed  by  Ihaia.  That  was  a  foul  murder. 
You  looked  on,  and  made  friends  with  Ihaia. 
That  which  we  regard  as  a  murder  you  have  made 
naught  of,  and  these  which  are  not  murders,  are 
called  so.  This,  I  think,  is  wrong,  for  the  Governor 
did  not  say  to  Wi  Kingi,  and  the  Ngatiruanui, 
*0  friends,  do  not  kill  the  unarmed.'  Nor  did 
he  direct  that  the  settlers  living  in  the  town 
should  be  removed  to  Auckland,  when  there  was 
no  fighting,  and  there  stay.  He  knew  he  had 
determined  to  make  war  at  Taranaki,  and  there- 
fore he  should  have  told  his  unarmed  people  to 
remove  out  of  the  way.  With  regard  to  the 
plunder,  which  you  say  is  to  be  restored,  listen  to 
my  opinion  about  that.  The  Governor  was  the 
cause  of  that.    War  was  made  on  Wi  Kingi,  and 
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he  fled  from  his  Pah.  The  Pah  was  burnt  v^ith 
fire,  the  church  was  burnt,  and  a  box  of  Testa- 
ments, all  was  consumed  with  fire,  goods,  clothes, 
blankets,  shirts,  trousers.  The  cattle  were  eaten  by 
the  soldiers,  and  the  horses,  one  hundred  in  num- 
ber, were  sold  by  auction  by  the  soldiers.  Had 
the  Governor  given  word  not  to  burn  the  church 
and  to  leave  the  goods  and  animals  alone,  Wi  Kingi 
would  have  thought  also  to  spare  the  property  of 
the  Pakeha." 

This  letter  was  received  as  calm  defiance.  "  All 
doubt,"  said  the  Governor,  **  is  now  at  an  end, 
and  it  is  evident  that  if  the  Maories  will  not 
submit  this  part  of  the  colony  must  be  abandoned 
by  all  who  will  not  yield  obedience  to  Maori  law, 
of  which  the  aptest  symbol  is  a  tomahawk."  Both 
sides  began  to  prepare  for  war.  Tamihana  visited 
the  tribes  from  Tauranga  to  the  East  Cape,  to 
ascertain  what  support  in  men  and  ammunition  he 
could  count  on.  The  Governor  did  not  suspend 
negotiations,  but  it  was  known  that  unless  the 
Maories  submitted  within  a  definite  time,  Waikato 
would  be  invaded.  The  Rev.  J.  Wilson  was  sent 
up  to  Peria,  to  try  to  persuade  Tamihana  to  have  a 
personal  interview  with  the  Governor.  To  this  he 
at  last  consented,  but  only,  he  said,  in  order  that 
when  the  time  came  for  their  being  enemies, 
the  Governor  might  have  heard  his  reasons.  "  My 
words,"  he  said,  "  cannot  go  back.  All  I  have  to 
say  is  that  my  words  at  the  commencement  wiU  be 
adhered  to.     What  I  have  to  say  in  your  presence 
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is  what  I  said  at  the  commencement."  Even 
this  slight  concession  was  so  unpopular  in  Waikato 
that  a  storm  of  indignation  arose.  Porokuru 
and  others  intercepted  Tamihana,  and  told  him 
he  might  go,  if  he  chose,  but  they  would  hang  him 
on  his  return.  So  vehement  was  the  popular 
clamour  that  Tamihana  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
could  not  carry  out  his  purpose.  It  appeared 
now  as  if  nothing  could  avert  an  immediate  war 
of  races,  when  the  unexpected  news  that  Sir 
George  Grey  had  been  re-appointed  Governor  of 
New  Zealand  suspended  all  further  operations 
until  his  arrival. 
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SIR   GEORGE   GREY 

Before  the  arrival  of  Sir  George  Grey,  the  New 
Zealand  Ministry,  which  had  been  actively  sup- 
porting the  war  policy  into  which  Governor  Browne 
was  reluctantly  drifting,  was  turned  out  of  office, 
and  a  peace  Ministry  under  Mr.  Fox — afterwards 
Sir  William  Fox — was  formed.  Communications 
had  passed  between  the  Governor  and  Tamihana,  of 
a  milder  and  more  pacific  character,  and  a  general 
feeling  had  arisen  in  the  colony  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  making  some  effort  to  settle  pacifically 
the  quarrel  between  Europeans  and  Maories 
without  further  fighting.  It  was  settled  between 
the  Governor  and  the  New  Zealand  Ministry  that 
I  was  to  be  sent  on  a  mission  into  the  Waikato  dis- 
trict, ostensibly  to  inspect  and  report  upon  all  the 
schools  supported  by  the  missionary  societies,  and 
the  natives,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  my 
ears  open,  and  learn  all  I  could  as  to  the  state  of 
things  in  general,  and  the  sentiments  at  present 
prevailing  among  Waikato  chiefs  as  to  peace  or 
war.  My  departure  was  delayed  until  the  arrival 
of  Sir  George  Grey,  who,  after  reading  all  papers 
about  Tamihana,  pronounced  him  likely  to  turn 
out "  a  troublesome  fellow."  It  was  said  that  Tami- 
hana had  had  a  new-born  son  christened  '*  New- 
castle," as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  that  nobleman's 
conduct  in  recalling  Governor  Browne. 
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I  went  up  the  river  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Bur- 
rows, the  secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Tauranga,  and  we 
took  Tamati  Ngapora  with  us,  who  was  com- 
missioned to  induce  the  Waikato  chiefs  to  go  to 
Auckland  to  see  Sir  George  Grey,  although  they 
had  already  declared  that  they  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  new  Governor,  until  he 
recognized  the  Maori  king.  We  visited  that 
potentate,  as  we  passed  Ngaruawahia;  he  com- 
plained of  being  very  much  out  of  sorts,  and  his 
son,  a  nice  little  boy  at  Mr.  Ashwell's  school,  was 
suffering  from  swollen  feet .  This  had  made  the  little 
prince  cross  and  refractory  ;  he  had  refused  to 
wash  until  his  nurses  applied  to  Mr.  Ashwell,  one 
day  when  he  was  there  to  hold  a  service,  to  compel 
him.  The  Maori  queen  had  been  having  her  lips 
tattooed,  for  which  offence  she  was  fined  £10,  and 
the  man  who  performed  the  operation  £5.  The 
httle  boy,  grown  into  a  man,  is  now  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Maories  whom  I  visited  at  Waahi  in 
December  last  year  :  he  is  still  popularly  spoken 
of  as  the  "  Maori  King."  The  title  which  caused 
a  war  in  1863  gives  no  offence  to  the  most  rigid 
Imperialist  now. 

From  the  Waikato  plain  we  went  over  the  ranges 
to  Matamata  for  the  first  time  to  see  Tamihana's 
schools,  to  which  I  had  been  so  often  and  so  long 
ago  invited.  It  was  a  very  rough  road  over  wooded 
hills  with  no  end  of  rivers  and  streams  to  cross. 
The  village  was  beautifully  situated  on  the  edge 
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of  the  hills  overlooking  the  Thames  valley.  The 
school  was  on  the  plain  about  IJ  miles  beyond 
the  village,  and  there  Tamihana  was  found  engaged 
in  ploughing  land  for  the  support  of  the  school 
like  a  primitive  Roman.  He  entertained  us  as 
sumptuously  as  he  could,  for  the  time  of  year,  but 
it  was  the  hungry  season  with  the  Maories.  All 
last  year's  food  had  been  eaten  up,  and  this  year's 
crops  were  not  yet  ripe.  The  schools  surprised 
us  much  ;  there  were  several  buildings  of  raupo,  and 
an  estate  of  thirty  acres  sown  with  wheat.  The 
boys  and  girls  had  separate  houses  at  a  consider- 
able distance  apart,  and  separate  bathing  places 
in  a  deep  running  stream  which  almost  surrounded 
the  school  land.  The  numbers  were  small ;  formerly 
there  were  sixty-three,  but  they  had  dwindled 
down  to  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Tamihana  said  it  was 
all  the  "  madness  of  the  madman  who  was  gone," 
that  had  ruined  his  school.  The  discipline  was 
admirable,  and  the  official  report  made  at  the 
time  that  ''  the  children  passed  as  good  an  exam- 
ination in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  as  could 
be  desired."  The  schools  had  been  got  up  and 
managed  by  the  Maories  themselves  under  the 
superintendence  of  Tamihana.  I  tried  to  persuade 
Tamihana  to  go  back  with  me  to  Auckland  to  meet 
Sir  George  Grey,  and  though  he  would  not  commit 
himself  so  far,  he  promised  to  intercept  me  on  the 
Waipa,  or  elsewhere  on  my  return,  should  he  ulti- 
mately decide  to  accept  the  invitation.  I  thought 
from  his  conversation  that  he  would  have  much 
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liked  to  go,  but  he  could  not  at  that  time  have 
visited  Sir  George  Grey  without  an  open  rupture 
with  the  war  party,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to 
venture  on  that  step. 

During  the  same  journey  I  paid,  one  Sunday,  my 
first  visit  to  Kihikihi,  the  headquarters  of  the  war 
party,  and  there  I  met  for  the  first  time  with  Rewi, 
whom  I  described  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time  as 
**  a  sharp  lawyer-like  Ngatimaniapoto,"  and  Wi 
Kingi  "  a  pleasant  looking,  white-headed  old  man, 
of  genial  and  affable  manners."  There  were  plenty 
of  soldiers'  caps,  rifles,  and  other  spoils  from  Tara- 
naki  in  the  village,  and  a  lot  of  young  men,  who 
wore  a  kind  of  uniform  and  were  drilled  as  a  body- 
guard for  Wi  Kingi.  We  all  squatted  down  on  the 
ground  after  the  Church  service  was  over,  and  had 
a  little  talk  about  Sir  George  Grey.  Wi  Kingi 
said  that  his  Maori  children  were  too  poorly  to  go 
and  see  him,  and  that  he  would  have  to  come  and 
see  them.  They  said  that  Governor  Browne  was 
an  eagle  that  came  swooping  down  upon  them  from 
the  clear  sky,  while  Governor  Grey  was  a  rat  that 
burrowed  underground  out  of  sight,  and  would 
come  up  in  their  midst  when  and  where  they  least 
expected.  It  appeared  evident  from  the  conversa- 
tion that  Sir  George  Grey's  personal  influence 
among  the  Maories  had  been  much  over-rated  ; 
those  present  did  not  seem  to  have  the  least  bit  of 
regard  for  him,  and  several  remarked  that  he  had 
fought  John  Heke  and  Rangihaete,  when  he  was 
Governor  before,  and  was  very  likely  to  fight  again. 
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They  did  not  appear  in  the  least  afraid  of  the 
troops,  and  thought  themselves  quite  safe  so  long 
as  there  was  no  road  to  Waikato  whereby  cannon, 
of  which  they  seemed  to  be  greatly  afraid,  could 
be  brought  into  the  field. 

I  returned  down  the  Waipa,  but  as  I  expected 
saw  nothing  of  Tamihana,  though  at  each  village 
I  heard  of  his  having  been  there.  I  stopped  for  the 
night  at  Kopua,  the  mission  station  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Reid.  He  had  a  very  good  Weslej^an  school,  one  of 
the  best  I  had  seen  in  Waikato.  There  were 
excellent  buildings,  all  constructed  by  the  parents, 
with  glazed  windows  and  good  doors,  and  all  the 
food  was  found  by  the  parents — flour,  meat,  and 
milk  in  abundance. 

Sir  George  Grey  after  his  arrival  was  not  long 
in  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Rewi  at  Kihi- 
kihi,  that  an  invasion  of  Waikato  was  impossible 
until  a  good  metalled  road  had  been  made  through 
the  Hunua  forest  ranges,  which  divided  the  settled 
districts  round  Auckland  from  the  river.  While 
this  was  being  done  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Waikatos  and  the  Maories  gener- 
ally by  a  real  or  sham  effort  to  introduce  laws  and 
civilization  among  them  :  but  from  the  first  such 
men  as  Tamihana  and  Rewi  were  never  for  one 
moment  deceived,  and  as  soon  as  they  heard  that 
troops  were  employed  in  making  the  road  through 
the  ranges  to  the  Waikato  river  they  never  doubted 
that  Sir  George  Grey  ultimately  intended  war. 
Tamihana  wrote  to  Sir  George  Grey,  in  reply  to  the 
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invitation  conveyed  through  me,  that  he  was 
willing  and  anxious  to  come  to  town  if  his  tribe 
would  let  him,  but  that  if  Sir  George  Grey  would 
go  to  Ngaruawahia  he  would  meet  him  there.  I 
had  a  long  interview  with  the  Governor  after  my 
return  from  the  school  inspection,  and  I  assured 
him  there  was  no  chance  of  any  of  the  Waikato 
chiefs  coming  to  wait  upon  him  in  Auckland.  He 
did  not  seem  to  entertain  any  intention  of  fighting 
about  the  Maori  king,  and  spoke  of  the  whole 
business  as  a  subject  for  ridicule  rather  than 
indignation.  He  asked  leave  to  send  some  of  my 
private  letters  home  in  the  despatches  to  help 
in  convincing  the  British  Government  of  the 
absurdity  of  making  war  upon  a  king  who  spent 
his  time  in  smoking  pipes,  and  planting  kumaras. 

Tamati  Ngapora  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading 
some  old  Waikato  chiefs,  of  no  great  importance, 
to  go  back  with  him  to  Auckland  and  see  Sir  George 
Grey.  They,  however,  declared  their  resolution  to 
stick  to  their  King  and  flag  as  unabated,  and  the 
Governor  could  do  nothing  but  express  his  general 
disapproval.  The  victory  of  Tamihana  and  the 
Waikatos  seemed  complete.  They  had  been 
threatened  with  war  if  they  did  not  give  up  the 
king  and  flag,  they  had  refused  point  blank,  and 
the  Governor  was  not  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
threat. 

Leaving  affairs  in  Waikato  in  this  unsettled 
condition.  Sir  George  Grey  turned  his  attention  to 
the  invention  of  a  plan  for  the  future  administration 
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of  Maori  districts.  Mr.  Fox  and  the  New  Zealand 
Ministry  consented  to  assume  the  responsibihty 
of  administering  native  affairs,  which,  during  the 
whole  of  Sir  Thomas  Gore-Browne's  governor- 
ship had  been  reserved  as  the  sole  right  of  the 
Home  Government.  The  Native  Secretary  and 
the  Native  Office  were  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Governor,  the  New  Zealand  Ministry  did 
not  meddle  with  them.  There  was  in  those  days 
no  electric  telegraph  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand, 
and  when  after  some  months  this  constitutional 
change  was  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Downing  Street,  the  Home  Government 
approved  it ;  but  during  the  time  that  had  to 
elapse  before  their  approval  could  reach  New 
Zealand,  the  New  Zealand  Assembly  had  repu- 
diated Mr.  Fox  and  his  poHcy,  and  denounced  by 
special  resolution  the  transfer  of  responsibility  in 
native  affairs  to  the  Colonial  Government.  A  new 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Domett,  had  been  installed, 
who  was  to  second  and  support  the  policy  of  the 
Governor,  but  was  not  to  assume  any  responsibihty 
for  it.  After  this  and  till  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  war,  Sir  George  Grey  and  his  ministers  were 
in  a  chronic  state  of  disagreement,  each  trying  to 
throw  the  responsibility  for  every  step  that  was 
taken  upon  the  other. 

In  the  early  days,  however.  Sir  George  Grey  and 
Mr.  Fox  soon  came  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  plan 
of  government  that  was  to  be  introduced  into 
native  territory.     The  Maori  country  was  to  be 
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divided  into  districts,  over  each  of  which  a  Civil 
Commissioner  was  to  be  placed,  who  was  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  whole  task  of  civilizing  and 
governing  the  natives  in  his  district.  There  was 
to  be  in  each  district  a  liberal  staff  of  Maori 
magistrates,  assessors,  and  policemen,  who  were 
to  be  paid  salaries  by  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment as  long  as  they  remained  loyal  to  the  Queen's 
side.  These  new  institutions  were  to  be  estab- 
lished first  in  the  North  at  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
to  which  the  King  movement  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  spread.  For  this  purpose  the  Gover- 
nor with  General  Cameron  and  their  staffs  went 
down  to  the  Bay  in  H.M.S.  Pelorus,  commanded 
by  Captain  Beauchamp-Seymour.  Mr.  Fox  as 
Prime  Minister  accompanied  them  and  took  me 
with  him  as  his  secretary. 

Four  large  meetings  were  held  at  Korerareka, 
Kiri-kiri,  Waimate,  and  Hokianga.  The  proceed- 
ings at  each  presented  a  monotonous  similarity  : 
there  was  first  a  great  consumption  of  pork,  eels, 
kumaras,  and  potatoes,  followed  by  speeches  and 
songs  from  the  chiefs  ;  and  then  the  Governor, 
through  an  interpreter,  gave  an  account  of  the 
new  method  of  government  he  wished  to  introduce, 
after  which  there  was  discussion,  which  developed 
into  conversation  and  the  meeting  came  to  an  end, 
as  Maori  meetings  usually  do,  without  any  definite 
resolution  being  passed.  At  Waimate  the  pro- 
ceedings were  enlivened  by  a  crazy  old  chief,  who 
ran  up  and  down  with  a  kauri-gum  spear  in  his 
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hand,  making  a  most  violent  and  hostile  oration. 
He  ended  by  jumping  on  to  the  verandah  where 
Sir  George  was  seated,  seizing  him  by  the  hand 
and  offering  at  his  throat  with  the  point  of  the 
spear.  Sir  George  did  not  turn  a  hair  ;  he  laughed 
at  the  man  in  a  cool,  genial  way,  who  on  his  side 
burst  out  laughing,  shook  the  Governor  warmly 
by  the  hand,  and  said  it  was  all  a  joke  and  he  was 
very  glad  to  see  him. 

The  ride  across  the  forests  to  Hokianga  was  a 
novel  experience.  The  party  was  accompanied 
by  a  crowd  of  Maories  on  horseback,  galloping 
about  and  kicking  up  clouds  of  dust  or  showers  of 
mud  according  to  the  state  of  the  changeable 
weather.  From  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  road  I 
beheld  the  greatest  stretch  of  forest  I  ever  saw. 
In  the  plain  below  to  right  and  left  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  the  trees  extended  and  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  range  of  mountains  opposite 
which  bounded  the  horizon.  The  Hokianga  river 
forms  a  large  and  beautiful  tidal  sound,  like  a  Scotch 
loch,  which  penetrated  the  forest.  We  came  down 
to  one  of  the  tributary  creeks,  and  were  taken  to 
the  house  of  a  settler  named  Webster,  where  we 
remained  weather-bound  for  three  or  four  days  by 
torrents  of  rain.  At  last  we  got  down  the  river 
to  a  place  where  one  or  two  thousand  natives  were 
collected.  There  was  a  sham  war-dance,  not 
like  the  real  one  I  had  seen  before  at  Paetai, 
and  a  feast — baskets  of  kumaras  and  potatoes 
piled  up  in  a  long  row,  with  quarters  of  oxen  on  the 
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top  with  the  red  skin  still  on,  and  the  carcasses 
of  pigs,  all  covered  with  large  blue  flies.  The 
military  members  of  the  party  were  ill  fitted  for 
bush  traveUing  with  their  quantities  of  luggage 
and  dependence  on  servants.  Sir  George  Grey 
seemed  to  take  a  real  pleasure  in  dragging  the 
General  off  the  road,  to  see  some  huge  kauri  tree, 
or  to  visit  a  burying-place  in  a  mangrove  swamp, 
that  could  not  be  found.  He  nearly  drowned  him 
in  the  mud  ;  I  thought  he  did  it  on  purpose. 

Soon  after  the  party  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  got 
back  to  Auckland  an  opportunity  occurred  of 
sending  an  emissary  of  Government  in  an  official 
capacity  into  the  Waikato,  which  Sir  George  Grey 
promptly  seized  upon.  Tamihana  had  written  to 
complain  of  the  traffic  in  spirits  carried  on  by 
European  traders  in  the  Thames  valley,  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  both  the  Queen  of  England  and  the 
Maori  king.  He  wrote  that  the  Ngatihaua  had 
a  vessel  on  board  which  it  was  decided  by  the 
Runanga  of  the  tribe  that  no  spirits  should  be 
carried.  A  Frenchman  named  Louis  had  seen  her 
in  Auckland,  put  three  kegs  of  spirits  on  board 
and  arrived  with  them  in  the  Thames.  On  hearing 
of  this  the  Maori  Runanga  had  taken  away  the 
kegs  and  given  them  into  the  charge  of  the  owners 
of  the  vessel,  in  whose  hands  they  were  still  lying 
untouched.  He  asked  whether  they  were  right  in 
what  they  had  done  and  invited  the  Government 
to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the  law  and  saving  his 
people  from  the  demoralization  of  drunkenness. 
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I  was  sent  off  immediately  to  Matamata  to  tell 
him  that  the  Ngatihaua  owners  of  the  ship  had  no 
legal  right  to  seize  and  detain  private  property  ; 
that  if  an  action  were  brought  against  them  in  the 
British  courts  they  would  be  condemned  to  pay 
damages,  which  might  be  exacted  if  their  ship 
continued  to  trade  with  Auckland  ;  but  that  the 
Government  sympathized  with  his  purpose  to 
keep  spirits  out  of  his  country  and  would  do 
everything  to  help  him  to  carry  it  out  in  a  lawful 
way.  The  Government  had  accordingly  sent  me  up 
with  a  commission  as  a  magistrate,  which  would 
authorize  me  to  deal  with  the  owners  of  the  spirits 
and  with  any  Pakeha  who  repeated  the  offence. 
The  instructions  of  the  Government  were  to  use 
this  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  Tamihana 
the  advantage  of  having  an  authority  in  the 
district  that  could  deal  with  Pakehas  as  well  as 
Maories,  and  I  was  empowered  to  offer  commissions 
as  magistrates  to  him  and  the  Waikato  chiefs  and 
to  promise  that  their  Runangas  should  be  legahzed 
and  the  by-laws  passed  by  them  made  valid.  As 
soon  as  I  had  told  my  errand,  Tamihana  repHed 
at  once  that  long  ago  he  had  earnestly  besought 
help  from  the  Government,  and  had  besought  in 
vain,  and  that  he  had  therefore  tried  to  set  up  a 
government  of  his  own.  "If,"  he  said,  "  a  weka 
once  escapes  from  the  snare  you  never  catch  that 
same  bird  again." 

I  had  to  wait  at  Matamata  for  three  or  four  days 
while   Tamihana   ruminated   on    the    Governor's 
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message  and  proposal.  It  was  a  very  hungry 
visit.  The  Maories  were  eating  fern-root,  having 
no  pigs  and  no  potatoes  left ;  a  small  piece  of  salt 
meat  we  took  with  us  was  carried  off  in  the  night 
by  a  famished  cat.  Fern  root  is  wholesome  but 
not  appetizing.  After  being  roasted,  it  is  laid  on  a 
board  and  beaten  with  a  club,  for  it  is  too  tough 
a  morsel  for  teeth  alone  ;  it  tastes  like  hard  biscuit 
dipped  in  aloes.  Tamihana  himself  rode  down  the 
Thames  valley  to  try  to  buy  some  biscuits,  probably 
from  the  same  trader  whose  spirits  he  had  seized, 
but  none  were  to  be  had.  We  had  a  great  deal 
of  talk  upon  other  matters  than  the  object  of  my 
visit.  I  recollect  him  pointing  out  a  village  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Thames  valley,  where  he 
said  there  was  still  to  be  seen  a  dog  of  the  old 
Maori  breed,  which  the  Pakeha  dog  had  at  that 
time  almost  entirely  exterminated. 

At  last  he  made  up  his  mind  to  ride  over  with 
us  to  Waikato  and  lay  the  proposal  of  the  Governor 
before  the  Runangas.  "  You  know,"  he  said  to 
me,  *'  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety,"  adding  sotto  voce,  "  perhaps  for  the 
counsellors."  He  borrowed  one  of  my  shirts, 
for  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  pay  me, 
having  no  clothes  but  a  pair  of  corduroys  and  a 
very  ragged  flannel  shirt  which  long  abstinence 
from  washing  had  reduced  to  dingy  earth  colour. 
He  turned  out  for  the  expedition  mounted  on  a 
capital  little  horse,  wearing  a  belt  and  a  long 
pistol,  but  no  hat,  and  galloped  furiously  over  the 
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Maunga  Kawa  ranges  into  Waikato,  doing  in  five 
hours  what  we  were  accustomed  to  regard  as  a 
long  day's  journey.  We  went  first  to  Te  Oriori's 
place  at  Arikirua,  where  I  confess  to  seeing  with 
greedy  delight  the  killing  and  roasting  of  a  pig, 
by  which  our  hunger  was  stayed.  A  diet  of  fern 
root  creates  a  marvellous  appetite  for  pork.  We 
went  to  Runangas  at  Arikirua,  Tamahere  and 
Ngaruawahia.  The  Runanga  in  which  such  legis- 
lative and  administrative  power  as  existed  among 
the  Maories  in  those  days  resided  was  like  no  other 
deliberative  assembly  that  I  ever  heard  of.  The 
senators  lay  wrapped  in  blankets  all  round  the 
house  of  assembly,  and  each  person  sat  up  to 
speak.  A  great  fire  blazed  in  the  middle,  and 
through  the  chinks  in  the  raupo  wall  other  fires 
could  be  seen  outside  for  cooking,  from  which 
women  brought  in  clean  flax  baskets  of  roast 
pork,  potatoes,  and  fermented  maize  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  prepared.  The  talk  goes  on  till  every- 
body falls  asleep — there  is  no  closure — and  the 
decision  is  given  when  they  awake  in  the  morning. 
At  Arikirua  suspicions  were  expressed  by  the 
Ngatihaua  that  Sir  George  Grey's  proposals  were 
a  trick  to  get  them  to  do  away  with  their  King. 
Te  Oriori  said  that  the  way  to  catch  owls  was  for 
one  man  to  shake  something  before  the  bird  to 
attract  its  attention  while  a  confederate  slipped 
a  noose  over  its  head  from  behind.  I  was  sent  to 
dazzle  them  with  laws  and  institutions  and  the 
Governor  was  watching  his  chance  of  entangling 
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them  in  the  meshes  of  the  Queen's  sovereignty. 
It  was  at  last  agreed  that  they  should  obey  laws 
made  in  the  first  instance  by  their  Runangas, 
confirmed  by  King  Matutaera,  and  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor.  The  ground  on  which 
they  admitted  the  Governor  to  a  voice  in  making 
their  laws  was  the  number  of  Pakehas  resident  in 
Waikato  whose  interests  were  bound  up  with 
their  own.  If  the  Governor,  they  all  said,  would 
aUow  the  King  and  national  flag  to  stand,  all  other 
matters  could  easily  be  settled.  At  Tamahere  a 
very  large  and  excited  crowd  crammed  itself  into 
the  meeting  house,  to  hear  Sir  George  Grey's  scheme 
admirably  expounded  by  Tamihana  himself,  who 
brought  out  all  the  leading  points  in  the  clearest 
manner.  But  all  the  speeches  that  followed  were 
uproarious  in  their  hostility.  Wetini's  younger 
brother,  Paora,  who  had  escaped  from  the  fight  at 
Taranaki  in  which  Wetini  was  killed,  with  a 
bayonet  stuck  in  his  body,  made  a  most  effective 
oration  against  the  British  Government,  abusing 
all  their  acts,  from  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  onwards. 
He  said  they  would  not  come  back  under  the 
Queen's  rule.  They  had  so  often  been  made  fools 
of  by  us,  that  they  felt  certain  if  they  agreed  to 
this  proposal  they  would  be  made  fools  of  again. 
Speaker  after  speaker  followed  in  the  same  strain, 
crying  out  that  they  would  stand  by  their  King 
and  their  flag.  Next  morning  Tamihana  said 
"  You  have  now  heard  the  opinions  of  the  men 
of  Arikirua  and  Tamahere.     Meet  me  to-morrow 
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at  Ngaruawahia ;  let  us  hear  what  they  say 
there." 

At  Ngaruawahia  a  law  had  been  recently  passed 
forbidding  Pakehas  to  enter  the  town  unless  by 
special  permission.  Ignorant  of  this  innovation,  I 
arrived  there  next  day  and  sat  down  to  talk  to  a 
Ngatihaua  chief  till  Tamihana  should  make  his 
appearance.  Two  of  the  King's  policemen,  zealous 
for  the  new  law,  came  to  turn  me  away,  and  a 
whispered  controversy  between  them  and  my  Ngati- 
haua friend  ensued,  they  urging  him,  and  he  refus- 
ing, to  order  me  away.  Not  knowing  what  they 
were  whispering  about,  I  went  down  to  the  river- 
side and  got  into  a  small  canoe,  meaning  to  lean  over 
and  drink.  The  canoe  being  light,  capsized  and 
soused  me  in  the  Waikato.  This  decided  the 
dispute  on  the  bank  above.  Even  the  King's 
policemen  would  not  send  a  half-drowned  man  away 
till  his  clothes  were  dried  and  some  food  had  been 
cooked  ;  before  this  was  done  Tamihana  arrived 
at  full  gallop,  having  just  heard  of  the  new  law, 
and  fearing  that  I  should  be  sent  away.  Sir 
George  always  affected  to  believe  that  I  fell  in  on 
purpose. 

The  new  proposals  were  discussed  by  the 
Runanga  of  Ngaruawahia  in  the  most  able  and 
temperate  manner.  There  was  Httle  said  about 
the  salaries,  but  much  about  the  way  in  which  the 
new  institutions  would  work  and  the  security 
the  Maories  would  have  for  their  hberty  and  inde- 
pendence.    They  aU  said  that  if  some  plan  of  the 
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sort  had  been  carried  out  five  or  six  years  ago, 
there  would  never  have  been  a  Maori  king.  Their 
final  resolution  was  unanimous,  that  if  the 
Governor  would  let  their  king  and  flag  stand,  they 
would  adopt  his  plans  and  work  with  him  for  the 
common  good.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  having  a  Pakeha  officer  to  live  among  them. 
Tamihana  and  a  few  others  advocated  it,  but  the 
majority  desired  to  put  the  question  off  until 
confidence  was  restored.  They  would  wait  to 
hear  what  was  said  at  the  meeting  about  to  take 
place  at  Taupari  between  Sir  George  Grey  and  the 
chiefs  of  Lower  Waikato. 

During  the  meeting  at  Ngaruawahia,  all  the 
chiefs  pressed  so  hard  for  an  effective  spirit  law 
and  complained  so  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  the 
British  Government  that  I  sat  up  and  pledged  the 
Governor  to  enact  one  forthwith,  and  begged  them 
to  judge  of  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  the 
Governor  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  should  be 
done.  Looking  back  on  this  promise  with  the 
experience  of  a  long  official  life,  it  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  criminally  rash,  but  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  inside  of  a  Government  office  and  its  capacity 
for  procrastination  in  those  days.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  fortune  favoured  the  bold.  I  rode 
straight  down  the  river  bank  and  caught  Sir 
George  Grey  on  his  way  to  Archdeacon  Maunsell's 
Mission  Station  at  Kohanga,  whence  he  was  to 
proceed  to  the  Taupari  meeting.  He  at  once 
consented  to  the  requisite  order  in  council  being 
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passed  prohibiting  the  importation  of  spirits  into 
Waikato,  sent  me  into  Auckland  to  see  the  neces- 
sary forms  gone  through,  and  the  law  was  made 
and  published  within  ten  days  after  the  pledge 
was  given.  It  was  received  with  universal  satis- 
faction by  the  King  natives,  for  it  did  not  occur 
to  them  at  first  that  it  was  a  virtual  admission  of 
the  Queen's  sovereignty  in  their  territory. 

During  my  absence  in  Auckland,  the  meeting 
of  Sir  George  Grey  with  the  Waikato  chiefs  at 
Taupari  took  place.  Taupari  was  a  Maori  village 
near  the  Waikato  Heads,  where  the  Waikato 
river  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Taupiri,  Mr.  Ashwell's 
station  far  up  the  river.  To  this  conference  all 
Waikato  was  looking  with  interest  and  concern  ; 
they  thought  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
would  practically  be  decided.  None  of  the  leading 
chiefs  from  Upper  Waikato  were  present,  but 
they  sent  two  men,  Tipene  and  Herewini  to  repre- 
sent them  :  they  were  selected  not  for  their  own 
rank  and  importance,  but  for  their  talents  in 
oratory,  which  were  very  highly  rated  by  their 
countrymen.  The  proceedings  began  by  the  pubUc 
bestowal  on  Waata  Kukutai  and  his  tribe  of  the 
new  gifts  of  Government.  He  was  installed  as 
head  magistrate  of  the  "  Taupari  Hundred," 
with  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum,  and  the  new 
institutions  were  fully  explained  to  him  and  his 
people  and  to  all  others  who  wished  to  be  loyal 
and    receive    salaries.     On    that    same    day    the 
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Governor  catechized  Herewini  and  learnt  from 
him  that  the  Waikatos  did  not  intend  to  force 
their  King  upon  Maories  who  did  not  wish  to 
have  him.  "  I  felt  some  anxiety,"  said  the 
Governor,  "  to  know  whether  you  intended  to 
force  your  King  upon  tribes  who  did  not  want 
him,  because  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  protect 
them  from  such  a  course  of  things  :  but  now 
my  mind  is  at  ease.  I  don't  care  what  you  call 
him :  King  or  Chief,  I  do  not  mind  him.  I 
shall  look  upon  each  chief  as  the  king  of  his  own 
tribe  :  and  if  two  or  more  tribes  come  to  me 
and  say,  '  This  is  our  King,'  I  shall  say,  *  Well, 
if  you  like  to  give  up  your  chieftainship  to  another 
man,  well  and  good,  I  shall  not  care.'  I  shall 
have  twenty  kings  in  New  Zealand  before  long, 
and  the  kings  who  work  with  me  shall  be  wealthy 
kings,  and  kings  of  wealthy  people." 

On  the  second  day  Sir  George  made  a  long 
speech  to  the  Waikatos  :  he  began  by  an  assurance 
of  his  impartiality  between  Pakeha  and  Maori, 
and  of  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Judgment 
Seat  at  which  he  would  have  to  stand,  and  said, 
"  The  people  of  Waikato  may  therefore  rest 
assured,  and  I  give  them  my  word,  that  I  shall 
never  attack  them  first,  and  that  they  may  rest 
in  peace  and  quietness."  On  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  races  he  demanded  first 
that  the  property  stolen  from  the  Europeans  (at 
Taranaki)  should  be  given  up.  "  Whenever  a 
man  is  caught  with  any  of  the  stolen  property, 
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even  if  it  be  twenty  years  hence,  he  will  be  taken 
before  the  judge,  and,  if  found  to  be  a  thief,  he 
will  be  punished." 

In  the  second  place,  he  urged  the  making  of 
roads  throughout  the  country  and  the  protection 
of  those  who  used  them.  "  You  must  not  think 
I  shall  let  travellers,  either  Europeans  or  Maories, 
be  stopped  and  plundered.  I  shall  not  make  war 
upon  the  tribe  ;  but  if  ever  I  catch  the  individual 
he  shall  be  punished." 

"  Now,"  he  went  on,  "  the  third  thing — the 
King — I  will  talk  about.  You  heard  Waata 
Kukutai  say  I  assented  to  the  King  and  the  flag. 
I  must  explain  what  I  mean.  If  a  tribe,  or  two 
or  three  or  more,  call  their  chief  a  king  and  stick 
up  a  flag,  I  think  it  nonsense,  and  don't  mind  it. 
I  think  it  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  and  that  it  may 
lead  to  bad  consequences,  but  I  shall  not  quarrel 
with  them  until  the  bad  consequences  come." 

After  explaining  the  land  purchase  policy  which 
he  intended  to  pursue,  and  the  new  institutions 
he  desired  to  establish  throughout  the  country, 
he  concluded,  "  Now  dare  you  say  I  have  not 
come  here  to  conquer  and  kill  you  ;  I  have  come 
to  conquer  and  kill  you  too — with  good.  Now 
I  have  done,  and  if  any  of  you  want  to  ask  questions 
about  what  I  have  said,  I  am  here  to  answer." 

After  others  had  spoken  Tipene  rose  and  said  : — 

"  What  I  shall  speak  about  is,  the  King,  the 
flag  and  the  plunder.  You  formerly  were  Governor 
of  this  island ;   and  as  for  us,  we  were  with  you. 
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After  your  departure,  we  considered  that  we 
should  raise  up  a  King  for  ourselves,  to  stop 
blood-shedding  and  repress  the  evils  of  the  land, 
and  put  an  end  to  wars.  Men  were  selling  land 
throughout  the  island.  We  thought  New  Zealand 
would  be  gone.  We  saw  the  land  which  had  gone, 
covered  with  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  and  men 
employed  fencing  against  cattle.  We  then  said, 
let  the  land  be  withheld.  We  began  it,  and 
others  joined.  We  saw  brother  quarrelling  with 
brother  ;  so  one  man  was  appointed  to  suppress 
fighting  and  stop  the  blood. 

"  Land  was  bought  at  Taranaki ;  we  heard  it 
was  bought  improperly,  and  presently  disturbance 
arose  about  it.  We  had  not  heard  that  the 
Pakeha  was  fighting  at  Taranaki  until  the  soldiers 
had  gone  on  board  the  ships,  then  we  heard. 
Now  this  offence  was  from  the  Pakeha  ;  hence 
we  said,  we  are  strangers  to  one  another.  We  are 
divided  ;   you  on  one  side,  we  on  the  other." 

The  Governor. — If  any  tribe  refuse  to  have 
your  King,  will  you  attack  them  ? 

Tipene. — I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  tribe 
within  this  island  that  has  refused. 

The  Governor. — Until  you  give  me  a  fair  answer 
to  that  question  I  shall  think  you  refuse  my 
words  of  peace. 

Tipene. — ^This  is  my  reply.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  are  outside.  Let  me  hear  it,  and  then, 
indeed,  I  shall  say — we  are  a  divided  people. 
But  we  will  not  attack  them. 
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The  Governor. — If  any  tribe  sells  land  to  us, 
will  you  attack  it  ? 

Tipene. — We  shall  not  consent.  We  and  our 
land  are  with  the  King.  We  shall  therefore 
withhold  it. 

The  Governor. — If  the  man  wishing  to  sell  his 
land  has  not  pledged  it  to  the  King,  will  you 
attack  him  ? 

Tipene. — No,  he  would  be  a  stranger  to  us. 

The  Governor. — But  if  he  had,  and  afterwards 
altered  his  mind  ? 

Tipene. — The  land  will  be  withheld,  because 
he  will  have  been  imposing  on  us. 

The  Governor. — What,  by  force  ? 

Tipene. — No.  We  shall  not  strike  ;  but  if  he 
sees  us  withholding  it,  and  attacks  us,  then  we 
shall  strike.  He  will  not  be  allowed  to  sell  his 
land,  but  we  shall  not  assail  and  kill  him ;  we 
shall  not  do  as  you  Pakehas  do. 

The  Governor. — How  about  the  stolen  property, 
the  cattle  and  horses  ? 

Tipene. — My  name  for  that  is  "  spoils  lawfully 
taken  in  war." 

The  Governor. — How  about  the  land  of  the 
Europeans,  on  which  the  Maories  have  gone  ? 

Tipene. — Is  there  no  Maori  land  at  Waitara 
in  possession  of  the  Pakeha  ? 

The  Governor. — What  land  do  you  mean  ?  Do 
you  mean  the  block  that  was  fought  about  ? 

Tipene. — I  ask  you  is  there  no  Maori  land  at 
Waitara  in  possession  of  the  Pakeha  ? 
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The  Governor. — What  land  do  you  mean  ? 

Tipene , — Waitara . 

The  Governor. — If  you  mean  the  disputed  land, 
an  investigation  will  take  place. 

Tipene. — ^That  is  well;  let  also  the  other  land, 
Tataraimaka,  be  investigated. 

The  Governor. — We  can  have  no  dispute  about 
Tataraimaka.     That  is  ours. 

Tipene. — Let  the  man  who  takes  it  be  tried  ; 
that  is  a  good  plan  for  lands  which  are  disputed. 
Let  a  trial  take  place. 

The  Governor. — ^The  Ngatiruanui  are  in  quite  a 
different  position  to  others;  they  killed  women 
and  children,  burnt  houses,  and  plundered.  I 
have  not  inquired  into  the  matter  ;  but  if  I  were 
a  friend,  as  you  are,  going  to  speak  to  the  Ngati- 
ruanui, I  should  advise  them  to  give  up  what 
they  have  got,  and  a  piece  of  land  as  compensa- 
tion. Even  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  I  heard 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Ngatiruanuis,  and  felt 
ashamed  at  such  things  being  done  by  Maories. 

Tipene  then  laid  his  carved  spear  at  the 
Governor's  feet,  and  said  :  "  Look  here  :  You 
say  there  is  no  cause.  Will  the  vibration  (striking 
the  head  of  his  spear)  stop  at  the  tongue  in  the 
head  of  my  spear  ?  I  thought  your  words  of 
peace  were  to  reach  the  other  end."  He  meant 
that  the  Ngatiruanui  had  been  their  allies  in  war 
and  ought  to  have  the  same  terms  of  peace. 

The  Governor  said  he  did  not  wish  to  pursue 
the  subject  further  at  that  time. 
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Tipene. — Very  well.     Are  your  questions  ended  ? 

The  Governor. — Yes. 

Tipene. — ^Then  I  will  ask  a  question.  Are  you 
opposed  to  my  King  ? 

The  Governor. — I  do  not  care  about  him;  but 
I  think  it  is  a  thing  that  will  lead  to  trouble.  It 
wiU  be  stopped  by  such  means  as  I  have  adopted, 
and  will  die  out. 

Tipene. — If  the  King  is  brought  to  nought  by 
your  plans,  well  and  good.  You  say,  "  What  is 
the  King  to  you  ?  "  We  say,  **  It  is  a  thing  of 
importance  to  us."  And  the  reason  why  we 
say  so  is  this,  that  we  have  seen  the  good  of 
it.  The  quarrels  of  the  Maories  amongst  them- 
selves have,  for  the  last  two  years,  diminished  ; 
and  now,  by  means  of  it,  many  evils  that 
have  arisen  have  been  put  down  without  war. 
And  therefore  I  say,  the  King  is  an  important 
thing  to  us.  Now  I  ask  you.  Are  you  alto- 
gether opposed  to  my  King  ?  If  you  consent 
to  my  question,  we  shall  then  work  quietly  ;  for 
we  are  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  King,  whereas 
you  have  the  final  decision  about  your  own 
system.  So  I  ask  you.  Are  you  altogether 
opposed  to  my  King,  that  you  may  say  whether 
you  are  so  or  not. 

The  Governor. — If  you  ask  me,  as  a  friend  I  tell 
you  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  thing. 

Tipene. — It  has  not  arisen  from  us,  but  from 
the  whole  island.  My  question  still  remains 
unanswered.    I   ask  in  order  that  the  word  of 
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condemnation  or  otherwise  may  be  spoken  out. 
Will  you  condemn  it  in  anger,  with  war  ? 

The  Governor. — I  think  each  chief  should  come 
under  the  Governor  ;  then  they  could  all  work 
with  me. 

Tipene. — We  are  not  going  to  pluck  out  the 
various  tribes  that  adhere  to  us.  If  a  man  comes 
to  join  us,  we  shall  not  tell  him  to  stop  away. 
Letters  have  come  to  us,  and  money  has  been 
subscribed,  from  every  place  in  the  island  (naming 
the  various  places,  and  the  sums  of  money  that 
had  come  from  each).  At  the  present  time, 
while  both  races  are  at  peace,  perhaps  we  shall 
be  divided,  or  perhaps  we  shall  be  united.  Pro- 
ceed cautiously  in  working  out  your  plans.  The 
only  thing  that  remains  dark  is  the  King.  Your 
own  plan  is  to  unite  us  all. 

The  Waikatos  had  expected  to  get  a  distinct 
pledge  from  Sir  George  Grey,  in  answer  to  the 
question  which  Tipene  had  been  sent  down  to 
put.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  elicit  from 
him  such  a  plain  declaration  of  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  King  as  they  desired.  The 
language  he  had  used  convinced  them  that  he 
was  at  heart  opposed  to  the  King,  but  they 
remained  in  perplexity  as  to  whether  he  would 
or  would  not  use  that  large  army  which  he  had 
at  his  disposal,  and  which  he  told  them  he  could 
increase  indefinitely,  to  put  down  the  obnoxious 
King  by  force. 

Sir   George   Grey's  next   act,   however,   which 
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he  publicly  announced  at  the  close  of  the  Taupari 
meeting,  put  an  end,  in  their  opinion,  to  all  doubt 
on  the  subject.  Many  years  before,  the  Auckland 
provincial  authorities  had  commenced  cutting  a 
road  from  Drury  through  the  Hunua  forest  to 
the  Waikato  river.  The  road,  so  far  as  it  was 
made  at  the  time  of  the  Taupari  meeting,  was 
not  metalled,  the  trees  had  merely  been  felled, 
the  stumps  extracted,  and  the  ground  rudely 
levelled.  Except  in  dry  summer  weather,  the 
road  was  a  quagmire,  through  which  a  horse 
could  only  crawl  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
sinking  in  most  places  knee-deep  at  every  step, 
and  was  impassable  for  wheeled  traffic.  During 
the  Taranaki  War,  the  jealousy  of  the  Waikatos 
had  been  excited  at  the  progress  of  even  such  a 
road  as  this,  and  to  avoid  offending  them  the 
work  had  been  stopped,  by  order  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  about  two  miles  short  of  the  river- 
side. Without  a  road  through  this  forest,  it 
was  an  idle  threat  to  talk  of  invading  the  Waikato 
country.  The  Maories  well  knew  this,  and 
accordingly  laughed  in  perfect  security  at  the 
menaces  of  Governor  Browne. 

Sir  George  Grey  now  determined  to  employ 
the  British  troops,  who,  since  the  close  of  the 
fighting  at  Taranaki  had  been  living  in  idleness 
in  cantonments  round  Auckland  (to  the  great 
profit  of  the  enterprising  citizens),  in  cutting  and 
metalling  a  good  military  road  through  the 
Hunua   forest.    No   persons   were    more   keenly 
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alive  to  the  effect  of  this  measure  than  the 
Waikatos  themselves.  It  would  make  the  inva- 
sion of  their  country  no  longer  impossible.  That 
it  greatly  increased  their  respect  for  Sir  George 
Grey  there  can  be  no  question :  they  saw  that 
this  new  Governor  did  not  threaten  them  with 
what  he  could  not  perform;  but  while  soothing 
them  with  smooth  words,  was  steadily  and  effectu- 
ally taking  measures  to  place  them  at  his  mercy. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
construction  of  the  road  rendered  the  restoration 
of  confidence  in  the  British  Government,  and 
the  peaceful  solution  of  the  native  difficulty,  a 
sheer  impossibility.  The  chiefs  of  Waikato 
could  never  be  misled  as  to  the  real  design  of 
this  mihtary  undertaking  ;  from  the  first  day  they 
heard  of  it,  they  never  swerved  from  the  opinion 
that  Sir  George  Grey's  ultimate  intention  was 
war. 
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WILLIAM   FOX 

At  the  close  of  the  Taupari  meeting  Sir  George 
Grey  returned  to  Auckland,  and  Mr.  Fox,  the 
Prime  Minister,  set  off  on  a  journey  into  Upper 
Waikato,  to  meet  the  chiefs  face  to  face,  and 
attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  them.  He  took 
me  with  him,  and  we  rode  about  the  country 
together.  He  wished  in  the  first  instance  to  see 
Tamihana,  to  arrange  a  tribunal  for  investigating 
the  hundred  and  odd  claims  on  the  land  at  Waitara 
which  had  been  ignored  by  Governor  Browne's 
advisers ;  but  that  chief  had  betaken  himself 
to  Hauraki,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  to  settle 
a  land  dispute  and  keep  Christmas  there,  and 
special  messengers  sent  after  him  found  only 
Victoria,  his  wife,  at  Matamata,  who  did  not  know 
when  to  expect  him  back.  Tamihana  and  others 
had  been  assembled  at  Ngaruawahia  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  Taupari  meeting.  But  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  projected  military  road  reached 
them,  they  all  regarded  it  as  conclusive.  Such 
a  road,  they  said,  could  be  only  intended  to  bring 
great  guns  to  the  Waikato  river.  It  was  quite 
plain  that  the  Governor  was  going  to  fight,  after 
all.  So  they  all  dispersed  and  went  their  way. 
We  spent  Christmas  at  Mr.  Ashwell's  mission 
station  at  Taupiri,  with  many  other  Pakehas 
who  were   travelling  in   the   district,   women   as 
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well  as  men.  Christmas  in  the  New  Zealand  bush 
was  a  strange  contrast  to  Christmas  in  England. 
Hot  blazing  sunshine,  Church  services  in  a  strange 
tongue,  friends  only  recently  acquired,  and  so 
much  green  out  of  doors  that  evergreens  were  a 
mockery.  Without  asking  for  any  consent  of 
the  Waikato  chiefs,  Mr.  Fox  determined  to 
establish  me  as  a  resident  magistrate  in  Upper 
Waikato  ;  he  took  a  house  for  the  magistrate  of 
Upper  Waikato  at  Otawhao,  thirty  miles  above 
Ngaruawahia,  in  the  delta  formed  by  the  Waikato 
and  Waipa  rivers.  This  house,  called  Te  Tomo, 
was  built  on  thirty  acres  of  grass  land  that  had 
been  sold  to  the  Crown  many  years  before  the 
troubles  began,  and  was  half-a-mile  from  Te 
Awamutu,  the  mission  station. 

Just  after  Christmas  the  news  came  to  Taupiri 
that  Matutaera,  the  Maori  king,  with  most  of 
the  chief  men  of  Waikato,  was  keeping  Christmas 
with  Rewi  at  Hangatiki,  a  stronghold  of  Ngati- 
maniapoto,  on  the  Upper  Waipa,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
without  waiting  for  an  invitation,  took  me  with 
him  and  set  off  to  join  the  festive  party.  The 
road  was  awful.  At  one  place  there  was  a  ford 
across  the  Waipa  along  a  ledge  of  slippery  rocks 
just  above  a  waterfall ;  the  ford  was  interrupted 
by  holes  and  pits  into  which  a  horse  sank  up  to 
the  shoulder,  and  at  the  far  side  was  a  projecting 
rock  which  squeezed  the  traveller  to  within  two  feet 
of  the  fall ;  it  was  a  good  case  for  one  of  Sir 
George  Grey's  bridges.    At  last  Hangatiki,  a  most 
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romantic  spot  amongst  picturesque  wooded  hills, 
was  reached.  We  were  received  with  the  greatest 
honours.  The  King's  bodyguard  of  forty  young 
men  turned  out  to  line  both  sides  of  the  road 
and  present  arms  ;  our  horses  were  taken  in 
charge  by  a  smart  Maori  lad ;  we  were  shown 
into  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  village ;  and  a 
young  Maori  girl  asked  us,  in  good  English,  whether 
we  preferred  chicken  or  roast  pig  for  supper. 

It  was  Saturday  when  Mr.  Fox  arrived,  and 
Rewi  appointed  Monday  for  a  public  conference. 
Our  house  was  close  to  the  "  guard-room,"  and 
the  evolutions  of  the  royal  army  were  a  source  of 
never-failing  amusement.  It  was  always  "  kick- 
ing up  a  row,"  and  drilling  from  morning  till  night. 
The  ''  general "  was  a  smart  young  Maori,  who 
had  been  carried  to  Europe  by  Dr.  Hochstetter 
and  had  visited  Vienna.  He  was  very  communica- 
tive, and  seemed  rather  ashamed  of  being  caught 
at  such  employment,  which  was,  he  said,  only  just 
for  a  short  time ;  he  spoke  a  little  English, 
German,  Italian,  and  French.  The  drill  was  all 
carried  on  in  Enghsh,  and  they  had  even  imi- 
tated the  stiff  regulation  stock,  usual  in  those 
days,  which  must  have  been  purgatory  to  lads 
accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  a  blanket  costume. 

On  Sunday  the  army  was  marched  to  Church ; 
the  general  carried  their  prayer  books  in  a  bag, 
and  served  them  out  when  they  had  taken  their 
places  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  sermon  he  caught 
two  talking  and  laughing  and  walked  down  the 
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ranks  and  boxed  their  ears  soundly  with  his  hymn 
book.  Most  of  them  were  quite  young  boys, 
and  two  of  them  told  me  in  confidence  they  would 
like  to  go  to  school.  The  old  men  did  not  approve 
of  the  soldiering.  "They'll  be  spoilt,"  said  one 
old  Maori,  "  for  fighting,  and  be  only  fit  for 
keeping  barracks." 

On  the  Monday  there  was  a  great  talk  in  the 
runanga  house,  Tamihana  and  the  Ngatihaua 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  but  Rewi 
with  his  protege  Wi  Kingi,  Reihana  (then  a  young 
chief),  who  afterwards  became  famous  as  Wahanui, 
and  most  of  the  principal  Ngatimaniapoto  chiefs 
were  there.  The  King,  as  usual,  did  not  appear. 
It  was  the  worst  set  of  men  in  New  Zealand  to 
whom  terms  of  peace  could  be  offered.  Mr.  Fox, 
through  an  interpreter,  gave  an  account  of  the 
new  institutions  and  the  plan  proposed  for  the 
adjudication  of  the  Waitara  dispute.  Rewi  and 
the  leading  chiefs  sat  mute,  but  put  up  a  hench- 
man of  Rewi's — a  common  man  named  Apoio — 
to  reply.  He  was  the  man  afterwards  employed 
by  Rewi  to  lead  the  war  party  which  attacked 
Te  Awamutu  and  carried  off  the  printing  press 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Aporo  fenced 
about  in  the  most  ingenious  manner  in  speeches 
and  questions,  without  giving  any  pledge  on  any 
subject.  He  asked  whether  Mr.  Fox  did  not 
think  Governor  Browne  in  the  wrong,  and  Wi 
Kingi  in  the  right,  in  the  Waitara  dispute. 
"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Fox  aside  in  EngHsh,  "  that's 
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exactly  what  I  have  always  said  in  the  Assembly." 
The  remark  was  overheard  by  a  Maori  who  under- 
stood English  and  repeated  in  Maori  to  the  meeting. 
Aporo  asked  how  a  trial  could  take  place,  unless 
Governor  Browne,  the  defendant,  was  present. 
He  asked  whether  he  had  not  conquered  this 
concession  for  himself  with  his  bow  and  spear, 
and  whether  our  side  would  have  re-examined 
the  title  to  Waitara  if  we  had  not  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  war.  He  finally  demanded  delay  and 
time  for  Waikato  to  consider  before  an  answer 
was  given.  The  meeting  then  broke  up.  The 
King,  who  had  not  been  allowed  to  see  Mr.  Fox, 
went  off  to  Kihikihi,  and  Mr.  Fox  rode  down  with 
Mr.  Reid,  the  missionary,  to  Kopuaon  theWaipa. 
It  so  happened  that  Matutaera  spent  the  night 
at  a  village  near  Kopua,  and  Mr.  Reid  sent  over 
to  invite  him  to  tea.  The  answer  from  his 
secretary  was  :  ' '  Mattie  is  too  ill  to  come — rather, 
do  you  send  us  some  pork  and  a  little  pepper." 
Next  morning,  as  we  were  departing,  a  second 
royal  messenger  came  to  beg  for  some  tobacco. 

Mr.  Fox  went  on  to  the  mission  station  at  Te 
Awamutu,  and  thence  paid  a  visit  to  the  Ngati- 
maniapoto  headquarters  at  Kihikihi.  Great  festi- 
vities were  going  on  there.  Te  Heu  Heu,  the 
great  Taupo  chief,  and  his  tribe  were  paying  a 
ceremonial  visit  to  the  Maori  King.  The  first 
person  I  met  was  my  friend  the  general,  who 
gave  me  a  military  salute.  Matutaera  and  his 
suite  were  just  leaving,  as  a  deputation  had  arrived 
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from  Lower  Waikato,  to  say  that  troops  had 
actually  arrived  at  Mangatawhiri,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  the  tribes  down  the  river.  We 
had  a  very  long  and  animated  talk  with  the 
principal  chiefs.  Rewi  joined  issue  with  Mr. 
Fox  on  various  points  connected  with  the  Tara- 
naki  war  and  the  King,  and  they  went  at  it  tooth 
and  nail  for  a  considerable  time.  I  thought  his 
object  was  to  prevent  Mr.  Fox  from  having  any 
private  conversation  with  the  Taupo  chiefs.  We 
were  then  invited  to  dine  on  eels  and  potatoes  ; 
a  long  row  of  eels  stuck  upon  sticks,  like  a  hedge 
forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  was  roasting  outside  when 
we  arrived,  and  they  proved  to  be  done  to  a  turn. 
Mr.  Fox  and  Wi  Kingi  had  a  great  discussion 
during  dinner  about  Waitara,  and  then  Mr. 
Fox  was  invited  into  his  house  and  introduced 
to  his  wife,  and  they  were  all  laughing  and  joking 
together  for  a  long  time.  I  talked  meanwhile 
to  Rewi  at  the  other  end  of  the  plank  on  which 
we  were  all  seated.  I  advised  him  to  retaliate 
on  the  Governor  for  placing  troops  at  Manga- 
tawhiri  by  a  corresponding  movement  on  their 
side :  the  Governor's  soldiers  were  making  a 
road  on  our  side  of  the  creek,  and  all  the  King's 
soldiers  should  go  down  and  make  a  rival  road 
on  the  Maori  side  of  the  creek.  Rewi  said  he 
intended  to  drive  me  off  the  place  which  Mr. 
Fox  had  just  taken  at  Te  Tomo  down  to  the 
place  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  missionary  at  Te  Awa- 
mutu,    that  he  would  make  me  a  missionary  in 
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his  place,  as  he  had  grown  weary  of  his  sermons. 
Afterwards  oratory  again  set  in.  Te  Heu  Heu 
made  a  long  speech,  beginning  his  argument 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  and  working  his 
way  slowly  down  to  modern  times,  and  everybody 
else  went  to  sleep.  I  found  half-a-dozen  Taupo 
chiefs  in  a  small  house  in  a  state  of  disgust  at 
Rewi,  who  had,  they  said,  stopped  their  talk 
with  Mr.  Fox,  so  I  proposed  that  a  few  of  their 
leading  men  should  come  down  on  the  following 
day  to  Te  Awamutu  and  have  a  quiet  conference 
with  him  there.  To  this  they  readily  agreed,  so 
that  Rewi  rather  over-reached  himself  by  his 
stratagem.  Shortly  after  this  the  Governor  and 
Mr.  Fox  went  off  to  the  East  Coast  and  Wellington 
to  introduce  the  new  institutions  there,  and  left 
the  Waikato  rebellion  to  take  care  of  itself. 

My  residence  in  Waikato  divides  itself  into 
two  distinct  periods  ;  during  the  former  I  lived 
as  a  magistrate  at  Te  Tomo,  a  house  hired  by  the 
Government  from  one  of  the  settlers  at  Otawhao  ; 
during  the  latter  as  Commissioner  at  the  Mission 
Station  of  Te  Awamutu,  in  charge  of  a  technical 
school  and  hospital  that  was  being  formed, 
Otawhao  was  the  name  given  to  the  district  in 
which  the  missionary  station  of  Te  Awamutu  was 
situated.  The  name  was  that  of  an  old  pah 
built  upon  a  low  hill,  the  remains  of  which  were 
then  still  to  be  seen.  The  name  of  the  mission 
station,  Te  Awamutu,  has  now  become  the  name 
of  the  district.     During  the  ear  Her  period  I  was 
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rather  the  officer  of  Mr.  Fox's  ministry  than  of  the 
Government ;  my  position  was  that  of  a  magis- 
trate, armed  with  proper  legal  powers,  whose 
jurisdiction  was  repudiated  and  set  at  nought 
by  aU  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lived  except 
a  few  Pakehas.  The  Maories  from  the  first  refused 
their  consent  to  my  exercising  any  kind  of  authority 
among  them.  Even  such  men  as  Tamihana, 
though  anxious  to  receive  advice  and  instruction, 
objected  to  the  admission  into  their  district 
of  a  magistrate  who  obtained  his  authority  from 
the  Queen.  Although  we  remained  firm  and  fast 
friends  to  the  last,  he  never  quite  forgave  what 
he  regarded  as  my  defection  to  the  Governor's 
side  ;  the  first  time  I  met  him  after  being  made 
a  resident  magistrate  he  condoled  with  me  on 
the  poor  opinion  which  my  countrymen  seemed 
to  have  of  me — "  for,"  said  he,  "  does  not  Paul 
say,  *  Set  them  to  judge,  who  are  least  esteemed 
among  you'  ?  " 

During  the  second  period  I  was  rather  the  officer 
of  Sir  George  Grey  than  of  Mr.  Dommet's  ministry. 
My  position  was  that  of  Commissioner  of  the 
Upper  Waikato  District  and  during  part  of  the  time 
of  the  Lower  Waikato  as  well.  Te  Awamutu, 
an  estate  of  about  200  acres,  with  school  buildings 
and  a  dwelhng-house  surrendered  to  the  Queen 
many  years  before  for  a  mission  station,  was  lent 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  Sir  George 
Grey,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  there  a  technical 
school  and  a  hospital. 
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Life  at  Te  Tomo  was  interesting  and  pleasant, 
if  it  had  only  been  possible  to  divest  oneself  of 
the  feeling  that  no  progress  was  being  made  in 
the  solution  of  the  native  question.  The  task 
of  removing  a  family  from  Auckland  to  the  heart 
of  the  King  country,  now  accomplished  by  railway 
in  a  few  hours,  was  then  a  work  of  difficulty  : 
there  were  chairs  and  tables,  pots  and  pans,  to  be 
bought  for  the  house,  and  stores  to  last  as  long 
as  possible  in  the  remote  bush.  An  honest  Scotch- 
man with  a  wife  and  a  little  girl  of  twelve,  who 
had  come  out  in  the  Red  Jacket,  agreed  to  go  as 
servants.  A  young  lady,  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  captain  in  the  army,  begged  to  come  with 
us  as  company  for  my  wife  ;  and  Mr.  Marsden 
Clarke,  the  clerk  and  interpreter,  was  to  live  with 
us  till  his  own  house  was  ready.  Having  got  our 
baggage  and  servants  packed  off  in  a  saiUng 
cutter  to  Waiuku  on  the  Manukau,  whence  they 
were  to  ascend  the  river  by  canoe,  we  turned  our 
attention  to  the  removal  of  my  infant  son,  which 
proved  a  very  arduous  business,  occupying  a  whole 
week  from  Monday  to  Saturday.  We  were 
favoured  with  beautiful  weather,  or  I  do  not  know 
what  would  have  become  of  us. 

The  first  day's  journey  was  very  easy  and 
pleasant,  as  we  drove  along  a  good  road  in  a 
dog-cart,  and  the  second  in  a  spring  cart  through 
the  Hunua  forest  was  not  so  very  bad.  The 
soldiers  were  getting  on  well  with  the  road  ;  in 
some  places  it  was  shaky  and  rough,  but  the  more 
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he  was  shaken,  the  more  the  Httle  fellow  seemed 
to  enjoy  himself.  But  when  we  got  upon  the  river, 
all  his  good  humour  evaporated  ;  he  could  not 
bear  the  canoe,  and  did  nothing  but  cry  all  the 
way  up  to  Mr.  Ashwell's.  Whether  it  was  the 
heat,  or  the  sand-flies  and  mosquitoes,  which 
covered  his  fair  skin  with  spots  and  hillocks, 
or  the  exceeding  slowness  of  the  canoe's  progress, 
for  some  reason  he  roared  and  cried  all  the  way  ; 
only  in  the  tent  at  night  did  he  sleep  in  peace. 
From  Taupiri  we  went  on  horseback  ;  Marsden 
Clarke  carried  the  baby  on  a  bundle  of  blankets 
strapped  to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  ;  this  gave 
the  little  boy  the  most  amazing  satisfaction ;  he 
alternated  between  fits  of  laughter  and  sound 
slumber,  and  he  slept  in  a  tent  at  Pukete,  better 
than  he  had  ever  slept  before  in  his  life. 

Housekeeping  at  Te  Tomo  presented  some  diffi- 
culties. The  boycott  of  the  magistrate  did  not 
extend  to  depriving  him  of  food.  Such  an 
expedient  would  have  been  quite  repugnant  to 
Maori  ideas.  In  Heke's  war,  when  some  Pakeha 
friend  suggested  to  that  chief  to  cut  off  the  droves 
of  oxen  sent  to  the  British  camp,  he  replied 
with  surprise  and  indignation — "  But  if  the  soldiers 
get  no  beef,  how  will  they  be  able  to  fight  ? " 
During  the  whole  of  my  residence  at  Otawhao, 
old  Porokoru,  who  was  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  my  being  driven  away,  sold  us 
fowls  at  6d.  or  Is.  apiece,  and  live  pigs  at  .IJ^. 
a  lb.     Our  domain  was  entered  through  a  gap  in 
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the  fence  closed  up  by  slip-rails,  a  short  lane  with 
sweetbriar  hedges  on  each  side  led  up  to  a  verandah 
which  fronted  the  wooden  house;  a  door  from 
this  opened  directly  into  the  one  room,  which  was 
drawing-room,  dining-room  and  nursery ;  opposite 
the  door  was  a  yawning  chasm,  which  was  the 
fireplace  and  chimney,  of  wood  lined  with  tin. 
We  painted  and  papered  the  house  ourselves. 
Out  of  the  sitting-room  opened  at  the  sides  three 
bedrooms  wi  h  wooden  walls  and  ceilings  ;  at  the 
back  was  a  door  which,  being  opened,  tumbled 
you  down  into  a  sort  of  pantry  containing  shelves 
filled  with  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  etc.  On  the 
left  was  a  store-room  filled  with  milk  and  cream, 
butter,  tea  chests,  bags  of  fiour,  casks  of  sugar, 
and  all  sorts  of  what  are  technically  known  as 
"  supplies."  On  the  right  was  the  kitchen,  always 
filled  with  blinding  wood  smoke  and  swarming 
with  cats,  which  we  were  obliged  to  keep  as  a 
lesser  evil  than  rats.  There  was  a  yard  behind 
the  house,  and  a  garden  beyond  containing  fruit 
trees  and  a  wilderness  of  vegetables  and  potatoes ; 
below  this  were  the  stockyard  and  cowshed,  and 
thence  the  fields  descended  to  a  swampy  brook, 
which  was  the  boundary.  There  was  a  little 
wooden  house  across  the  yard  for  the  Scotchman 
and  his  family.  We  lived  on  dairy  produce, 
bread,  pork  and  chickens,  with  mutton  sometimes 
and  beef  very  rarely. 

I  had  frequently  to  go  away  from  home  for  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time  to  attend  Maori  meetings 
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and  enquire  into  grievances.  I  travelled  on 
horseback,  with  a  Maori  lad  to  accompany  me, 
carried  my  kit  on  the  saddle,  and  slept  and  ate 
in  Maori  villages.  The  natives  soon  ceased  to 
feel  any  fear  or  jealousy  of  my  presence  amongst 
them  :  they  received  me  everywhere  as  a  friend, 
and  entertained  me  with  the  best  they  had  to 
offer.  They  talked  quite  freely  before  me,  and 
I  soon  became  the  recipient  of  facts  and  informa- 
tion which  had  been  unknown  to  the  Government 
until  I  duly  reported  them. 

The  "  new  institutions"  which  Sir  George  Grey 
and  the  Colonial  Ministry  sought  to  establish 
in  Maori  districts  were  never  in  operation  in  the 
Upper  Waikato.  No  salaries  of  magistrates^ 
assessors  and  policemen  were  ever  accepted  there, 
and  they  expressed  profound  contempt  for  those 
chiefs  such  as  Waata  Kukutai  in  Lower  Waikato 
who  had  donned  the  Government  livery  and 
accepted  the  Government  pay. 

During  the  months  that  I  had  to  pose  as  a 
magistrate  at  Te  Tomo,  my  functions  were  limited 
to  settling  civil  disputes  among  Pakeha  settlers 
more  in  the  guise  of  an  arbitrator  than  a  judge. 
I  used  to  appoint  a  place  convenient  to  the 
parties  for  a  hearing,  sit  on  a  rail  under  the 
shadow  of  a  tree,  and  after  hearing  both  parties, 
give  my  decision,  which  was  at  once  complied 
with,  without  the  formality  of  judgment  and  legal 
process. 

But  I  also  exercised,  indirectly,  a  great  deal  of 
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judicial  influence  amongst  the  Maories  themselves. 
Rewi's  Runanga  at  Kihikihi  regarded  me  politically 
with  deadly  hostility,  but  whenever  a  knotty 
point  arose,  upon  which  legal  advice  seemed 
desirable,  one  of  the  chiefs  would  slink  down  next 
morning  to  Sir  George  Grey's  magistrate  and 
extract  a  legal  opinion  from  him,  sometimes 
by  a  frank  exposition  of  the  facts  that  had  come 
before  the  Runanga,  and  sometimes  by  putting 
the  question  as  a  hypothetical  case. 

It  was  also  part  of  my  official  duty  to  take  up 
the  case  of  Pakehas  who  had  been  unfairly 
treated,  whose  goods  had  been  seized,  whose 
cattle  or  sheep  had  been  impounded,  or  who 
were  threatened  with  violence.  I  visited  local 
Runangas  and  the  King's  Runanga  for  this  purpose, 
but  nobody  seemed  able  to  give  redress.  Orders 
were  given  by  all  the  chiefs  that  on  my  visits  to 
native  settlements  I  was  to  be  kindly  and  hospi- 
tably entertained,  and  these  orders  were  uniformly 
obeyed.  The  best  house  in  the  village  was  placed 
at  my  disposal,  fern  was  cut  for  bedding,  the 
best  food  they  had  was  cooked  and  laid  before 
me,  and  no  payment  whatever  was  asked  for  or 
expected.  They  would,  indeed,  have  been  much 
offended  if  it  had  been  offered.  If  there  was  a  sick 
man,  woman  or  child  in  the  village,  I  was  called  in 
to  prescribe  ;  I  hope  my  prescriptions  did  no  harm. 
I  once  went  to  Kihikihi  to  complain  of  some 
outrage  committed  by  the  Ngatimaniapoto  on  a 
Pakeha,  and  had  a  fierce  altercation  with  Rewi ; 
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in  the  midst  of  it  he  caught  sight  of  my  wife,  who 
had  ridden  over  with  me  to  buy  quinces.  "  What 
is  your  wife  here  for  ?  "  he  asked ;  and  when  I 
told  him,  he  turned  to  his  people  sitting  round, 
and  desired  that  they  would  give  her  as  many 
quinces  as  she  required  as  a  present  from  the 
tribe. 

During  the  first  period,  no  very  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  drive  me  from  my  district  by  force. 
xA.n  abstract  resolution  was  indeed  passed  by  the 
Runanga  of  Ngaruawahia  forbidding  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Queen's  magistrate  within  the  dominions 
of  the  Maori  king ;  and  Patene,  a  crack-brained 
Ngatimaniapoto  chief,  determined  to  exalt  his 
name  by  carrying  the  resolution  into  practical 
effect. 

No  sooner  did  news  reach  him  that  I  had 
actually  arrived  at  Otawhao  and  was  a  guest 
at  the  mission  station,  than  he  set  out  from  his 
village,  at  the  head  of  a  Maori  regiment,  the 
counterpart  of  that  which  Mr.  Fox  encountered 
at  Hangatiki,  bent  on  expelling  the  intruder. 
Patene  first  marched  to  Rangiaowhia  to  arrest  a 
malefactor,  but  as  the  Rangiaowhia  people  would 
not  surrender  him,  they  nearly  came  to  blows  : 
the  dispute  ended  by  the  old  men  taking  the 
soldiers'  guns  from  them,  and  turning  them  out 
of  doors,  saying  "  they  would  have  no  riot  there." 
After  spending  a  wet  day  at  Rangiaowhia,  Patene 
marched  his  forces  down  to  the  mission  station 
to  expel  the  magistrate.     It  was  a  comical  scene. 
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A  large  party  of  Rangiaowhia  men  went  down  on 
horseback,  joking  and  laughing,  to  see  the  fun. 
Everybody  in  the  neighbourhood  had  received 
notice  of  the  intended  performance,  so  that  a 
number  of  Europeans,  with  several  ladies,  had 
assembled ;  and  a  tribe  of  scampish  Maori  boys 
had  perched  themselves  on  the  fences  to  get  a 
good  view.  On  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers,  who 
had  been  halted  out  of  sight  to  put  on  their 
breeches,  everybody  first  shook  hands  with 
everybody  else,  and  then  Patene  read  to  the 
assembled  public  a  declaration  of  loyalty  to 
the  Maori  king,  which  had,  he  averred,  been 
signed  by  2,079  persons.  As  sunshine  in  the  open 
road  where  Patene  was  standing  was  found  to  be 
too  hot,  he  proposed  an  adjournment  to  the  shade 
in  the  churchyard  ;  so  I  went  and  sat  down  on  the 
church  steps,  the  army  was  re-formed,  reprimanded 
for  allowing  the  boys  to  poke  fun  at  it,  and 
manoeuvred  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  into  the 
churchyard,  and  drawn  up  with  fixed  bayonets, 
a  couple  of  yards  in  front.  Patene  then  came 
forth  and  made  an  oration.  He  dwelt  on  the 
wrong  committed  by  the  Governor  in  sending 
up  a  magistrate  when  they  had  passed  a  resolution 
that  none  should  be  allowed.  It  was  no  use  my 
saying  that  I  had  never  yet  judged  a  Maori  ; 
he  had  seen  in  the  papers  that  the  Governor 
had  sent  me  up  to  be  a  magistrate.  It  might  be 
a  piece  of  Queen's  land  on  which  I  was  living, 
but  he  would  not  let  me  stay,  unless  I  consented 
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to  be  a  trader,  and  sold  blankets  and  tobacco, 
and  gave  up  being  a  magistrate.  All  the  Runangas 
had  agreed  that  English  magistrates  were  not 
to  be  there.  Officers  of  Government  were  worms, 
baits  which  Sir  George  Grey  was  fishing  with, 
and  if  allowed  to  remain  some  tribes  in  Waikato 
would  in  the  end  be  caught.  Patene  repeatedly 
and  solemnly  ordered  me  to  go.  I  persistently 
refused.  He  then  said  that  this  time  he  had 
told  me  quietly  to  go,  if  I  persisted  in  remaining 
he  should  soon  come  back  and  send  us  away  : 
he  should  take  us  and  our  goods,  but  without 
hurting  either,  bundle  us  into  a  canoe,  and  take  us 
down  to  the  Queen's  boundary  at  Mangatawhiri. 
A  bystander  observed  we  should  have  to  be 
carried  to  the  canoe,  and  should  refuse  to  paddle, 
to  which  Patene  replied  such  conduct  would  be 
perfectly  just.  The  unlooked-for  magisterial 
obstinacy  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings,  and 
Patene,  with  many  threats,  marched  his  army 
away. 

It  turned  out  that  the  principal  chiefs  of  Waikato 
had  never  authorized  this  expedition  of  Patene  ; 
they  wrote  to  Rewi,  and  told  him  to  keep  his 
tribe  in  better  order  and  stop  all  future  attempts 
at  violence.  Patene  was  very  angry  when  he 
found  his  zeal  so  little  appreciated.  He  said 
he  had  been  trying  to  carry  out  a  law  universally 
agreed  to,  but  now  his  act  had  been  condemned, 
he  should  never  allow  the  magistrate  to  be  driven 
away,  and  should  resist  anyone  who   might   try 
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to  do  so  at  any  future  time.  One  of  the  chiefs 
who  had  accompanied  him  came  and  expressed 
his  desire  to  be  friends,  and  invited  the  magistrate 
to  come  and  hear  the  proceedings  of  his  Runanga. 
Tamihana  and  many  leading  chiefs  wrote  to 
disclaim  any  share  in  the  demonstration,  and  to 
give  an  assurance  that  it  would  not  be  repeated. 
But  the  chiefs  who  thus  interfered  liked  Sir 
George  Grey's  attempt  to  establish  European 
jurisdiction  in  Waikato  no  better  than  the  Ngati- 
maniapoto,  though  they  sought  to  counteract  the 
Governor's  move  in  a  more  peaceful  and  effectual 
way.  The  magistrate  was  on  Queen's  land,  and 
had  a  right  there  :  but  they  had  as  good  a  right 
to  keep  all  cases  out  of  his  court.  They  therefore 
enacted  stringent  laws  in  all  their  Runangas, 
forbidding  under  heavy  penalties  any  native  from 
bringing  any  suit  in  his  court  ;  and  so  successful 
was  this  policy,  that  for  six  months  afterwards 
only  one  native  suitor  brought  any  case  into  court, 
and  he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  doing  so.  The 
Ngatimaniapoto,  who  had  threatened  other  tribes 
with  their  displeasure  if  they  permitted  a  magis- 
trate to  come  among  them,  now  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  one  established  within  a  few  miles 
of  their  principal  settlement,  whom  they  were 
unable  to  get  rid  of. 

There  were,  of  course,  scattered  about  the 
villages  of  Waikato,  plenty  of  discontented  people 
who  had  been  affronted  by  leaders  of  the  King 
party.     Now  that  loyalty  had  a  market  value, 
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these  men  had  a  strong  pecuniary  interest  in 
declaring  themselves  on  the  Queen's  side.  They 
accordingly  obtruded  their  loyalty  on  the  Govern- 
ment, claiming  to  be  made  assessors,  wardens  and 
policemen.  No  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by 
yielding  to  their  demands  ;  they  constituted  a 
small  minority,  in  the  midst  of  an  overwhelming 
hostile  majority.  So  little  did  the  chiefs  of  the 
King  party  fear  the  influence  of  Government 
assessors,  that  they  made  no  objection  to  assessors 
being  appointed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  King's 
dominions.  It  was  commonly  reported  that  all 
the  Queen's  native  magistrates  within  the  Maori 
king's  territory  paid  regularly  part  of  their 
salaries  to  the  King,  as  the  condition  of  being 
allowed  quietly  to  enjoy  the  remainder.  The 
Maories  declared  openly  that  having  tried  to 
conquer  them,  and  having  failed,  we  were  now 
trying  to  bribe  them  into  submission.  They 
derided  equally  both  attempts.  The  only  effect 
of  the  new  system  in  Waikato  was  to  draw  a 
small  minority  of  greedy  and  mercenary  men  into 
our  employment,  who  rendered  us  no  other  service 
than  to  make  us  utterly  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  disaffected  but  more  honourable  chiefs. 
Wiremu  Te  Wheoro,  the  chief  of  a  small  section 
of  Ngatimahuta,  the  tribe  royal,  was  the  only 
man  I  ever  came  across  who  appeared  to  have 
the  slightest  notion  that  his  loyalty  implied  any 
obligation  to  obey  the  Queen's  laws.  He  was 
a  very  intelligent  young  man  living  at  Kohekohe, 
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a  few  miles  above  Mangatawhiri,  and  had  attached 
himself  to  our  side,  less  from  love  of  money  than 
from  a  desire  for  civilization.  Tamihana  always 
told  me  he  was  the  best  man  we  had  enlisted, 
and  that  the  rest  of  our  native  officers  cared  for 
nothing  but  our  money.  An  old  Maori  lady,  who 
did  me  the  honour  once  to  paddle  me  from  Mere- 
mere  to  Mangatawhiri  for  a  shilling,  stopped 
her  paddle,  took  the  pipe  out  of  her  mouth  and 
laughed  me  to  scorn  for  remarking  that  Te  Wheoro 
and  his  tribe  were  loyal.  ''  Yes,"  she  said, 
"  there  are  some  on  the  Queen's  side,  the  two 
assessors,  the  two  wardens  and  the  six  policemen, 
but  all  the  rest  to  a  man  are  faithful  to  our  King." 
She  cast  up  her  eyes,  resumed  her  pipe  and  paddle, 
and  regarded  me  with  pitying  contempt. 

The  monotonous  occupation  of  pretending  to 
be  a  magistrate,  while  deprived  of  all  real  power 
and  authority,  was  diversified  by  a  journey  to 
Taupo.  Mr.  Fox  and  a  companion  were  travelling 
through  Waikato  to  the  East  coast,  and  I  accom- 
panied his  party  from  Otawhao  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  lake.  It  was  a  wild  journey,  occupying 
five  days,  through  remote  Maori  settlements  and 
primeval  forests.  The  very  names  of  the  villages 
through  which  we  passed  are  now  forgotten.  We 
passed  the  boundary  line  where  the  fern  country 
of  the  North  and  the  grass  country  of  the  South 
were  contending  for  the  mastery.  It  would  have 
been  of  fascinating  interest  to  a  naturalist ;  the 
fern  seemed  to  hold  its  own  on  the  tops  of  the 
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little  hillocks,  while  the  grass  successfully  expelled 
it  from  the  valleys. 

We  passed  an  entire  day  traversing  in  Indian 
file  a  native  forest,  catching  occasional  ghmpses 
of  the  sky  through  the  overhanging  trees  and 
camped  at  night  in  an  opening,  where  we  made  an 
enormous  fire  with  fallen  timber,  round  which  we 
sat  and  listened  to  the  cry  of  the  owl  which  exactly 
produces  the  words  "  more  pork  !  "  We  were 
kindly  and  hospitably  welcomed  in  every  Maori 
village;  and  our  fatigue  was  comforted  with 
natural  warm  baths  when  we  reached  the  place 
where  the  Waikato  rushes  out  of  the  lake  of  Taupo. 
My  journey  round  the  lake  to  Mr.  Grace's  mission 
station  has  been  related  in  a  former  chapter. 
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THE   MAORI    KING 

It  was  not  long  before  it  became  obvious  to  the 
meanest  understanding  that,  as  a  means  of  recon- 
cihation  between  the  Pakeha  Government  and 
the  hostile  Maories,  the  "  new  institutions " 
had  proved  a  complete  failure,  at  any  rate  in 
the  Waikato  districts.  No  attempt  was  ever  made, 
or  could  be  made,  to  enforce  by  civil  process 
obedience  to  law.  The  central  power  was  divided ; 
the  Colonial  Ministry  and  the  Governor  were 
often  in  conflict,  and  the  Maories  knew  it.  No 
man  could  serve  two  masters,  and  an  untutored 
love  of  independence  prompted  the  Maories  to 
serve  neither.  The  so-caUed  loyal  natives  looked 
on  Government  rather  as  a  storehouse  of  good 
things  to  be  enjoyed,  than  as  a  superior  power 
to  be  obeyed.  If  they  could  not  get  what  they 
wanted  out  of  the  local  officer,  they  went  to  the 
Colonial  Minister ;  if  he  was  churhsh,  they  appealed 
to  the  Governor  ;  and  often  got  in  the  end  what 
they  asked  for.  No  attempt  was  made  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  district  Commissioners. 
Correspondence  of  the  most  important  kind,  of 
which  the  Commissioner  was  kept  in  profound 
ignorance,  was  carried  on  with  natives  by  officials 
in  Auckland.  Measures  were  taken,  sometimes 
by  the  Governor,  sometimes  by  a  Colonial 
Minister,  sometimes  by  the  officials  of  the  native 
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department  in  Auckland,  without  consulting 
and  without  informing  the  officer  of  the  district 
affected.  Every  one  connected  with  Government 
desired  to  have  his  finger  in  the  native  pie,  until 
at  last  the  number  of  cooks  became  prodigious. 
The  conduct  of  a  district  officer  was  usually 
estimated  by  the  satisfaction  he  gave  to  the 
natives  over  whom  he  was  placed,  and  the  latter 
were  most  pleased  by  a  lavish  distribution  of 
salaries.  A  man  who  sought  to  spare  the  public 
purse  ran  the  risk  of  being  looked  upon  coldly 
by  his  official  superiors,  who  cared  less  for  success, 
than  the  appearance  of  having  succeeded. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  the  loyal  natives 
soon  became  more  disobedient  than  the  disloyal. 
In  May,  1862,  Arama  Karaka,  the  chief  assessor 
of  the  Bay  of  Islands  district,  and  one  of  the 
most  loyal  Maories  in  New  Zealand,  fearing  no 
restraint  from  his  patrons  at  Auckland,  took  part 
in  a  native  war  at  Whangarei,  where  he  attacked 
a  chief  named  Tirarau,  an  old  friend  and  ally 
of  our  Government.  Ihaka,  an  assessor  living  in 
the  Manaku,  told  everybody  in  the  native  office 
he  would  obey  nobody,  and  that  Sir  George  Grey 
was  not  his  master,  and  shortly  after  went  with 
a  neighbouring  assessor  named  Aihipene  to  the 
Waikato  and  recommended  the  people  to  attack 
and  pull  down  a  native  police  school,  which  the 
Government  were  building  at  Te  Kohekohe.  One 
of  Te  Wheoro's  policemen,  on  being  summoned 
for   adultery,  renounced   his  allegiance,  sent   his 
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uniform,  his  oath  of  allegiance,  and  his  oath  of 
office  to  the  magistrate  and  went  over  to  the 
King.  Another  policeman,  when  told  that  his 
uniform  implied  he  was  to  obey  orders,  replied, 
"  Oh,  that's  the  meaning  is  it  ?  "  tore  off  coat 
and  trousers  in  the  street  of  Waiuku,  flung  his 
cap  on  the  ground  and  marched  off  in  his  shirt 
and  in  his  freedom.  It  was  announced  in  the 
Government  Gazette  that  he  had  "  resigned  his 
office."  Waata  Kukutai  asked  for  an  advance  on 
his  salary  to  keep  himself  from  going  to  prison 
for  debt.  The  district  officer  was  directed  to  stop 
the  salary  until  the  advance  was  repaid.  The 
latter  having  obeyed  his  orders,  Waata  was  so 
angry  that  he  wrote  an  abusive  letter  to  the 
Government  complaining  of  the  underhand  fraud 
committed  upon  him  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
threatening  to  resign  his  office.  No  notice  was 
taken.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Governor  raised 
his  salary  from  £50  to  £150  a  year  as  a  reward  for 
his  loyalty,  and  Waata  thereupon  applied  to  the 
Colonial  Ministry  for  a  salary  for  his  wife,  because 
the  weight  of  public  affairs  prevented  him  growing 
food  for  her. 

But  the  Colonial  Ministers  did  not  like  to  have 
these  disagreeable  truths  obtruded  upon  them; 
they  seemed  determined  to  listen  to  no  statements 
of  fact,  but  such  as  were  in  their  opinion  favour- 
able ;  everything  that  indicated  difficulty  or 
danger  was  quietly  put  aside  ;  their  chief  care 
was  to  make  it  appear  that  the  difficulties  had 
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been  settled  by  the  time  the  General  Assembly 
met  at  Wellington.  The  utter  lawlessness  and 
anarchy  which  prevailed  in  Waikato  was  to  be 
ignored.  The  younger  men,  who  fought  at  Tara- 
naki,  were  roaming  about  the  district  with  their 
guns,  possessing  themselves  of  the  cattle  and 
horses  of  Pakehas  on  the  slightest  pretext,  and 
regarding  with  equal  indifference  the  authority  of 
King  and  Queen.  The  principal  chiefs  had  lost 
all  their  authority,  though  they  still  clung  passion- 
ately to  the  shadow  of  power  which  their  King 
and  his  council  nominally  possessed.  If  the 
King's  Runanga  had  attempted  any  real  exercise 
of  this  shadowy  power,  the  whole  sham  would,  as 
the  chiefs  themselves  confessed,  have  broken  down, 
and  there  would  have  been  internal  war.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  all  the  Government 
had  done  was  to  appoint  at  random  a  number  of 
Resident  Magistrates  and  Commissioners,  who 
went  about  the  country  giving  away  salaries  to 
their  favourites  among  the  natives,  and  calling 
this  the  "  establishment  of  law  and  order ;  "  to 
the  lawlessness  of  these  "  organised  "  districts  the 
Government  was  wilfully  blind.  I  wrote  a  private 
letter  to  Sir  George  Grey  to  tell  him  my  view  of 
what  was  going  on  and  to  ask  him  whether  it  was 
not  my  duty  as  an  honest  man  to  resign,  and  I 
also  wrote  an  official  report  on  the  anarchy  of  the 
natives  in  the  Waikato,  and  as  I  believed  all  over 
New  Zealand,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Government  remedies  to  cure  it.     We  in  Waikato 
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were  unique  in  having  a  King  and  being  hostile  to 
the  Pakeha  Government,  but  one  place  was  just 
as  lawless  as  another. 

This  report  was  sent  home  and  printed  and 
still  exists  in  some  inaccessible  and  long-forgotten 
Blue-book.  My  recollection  of  the  contents  of 
this  document,  which  I  expected  at  the  time 
would  have  procured  my  immediate  dismissal 
from  the  Colonial  service,  is  but  imperfect.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Maories  had  become  purely 
democratic  ;  the  traditional  power  of  the  chief 
derived  from  heathen  superstitions  was  gone. 
Men  like  Tamihana  and  Rewi  had  indeed  the 
name  of  chief,  and  their  abilities  gained  them 
respect  and  influence  both  in  their  own  tribes 
and  among  strangers  ;  but  they  found  it  easier 
to  execute  the  popular  will  than  to  guide  it.  The 
supreme  authority,  legislative  and  judicial  resided 
in  the  village  Runanga.  In  making  laws,  the 
Runangas  had  no  idea  of  any  limit  to  their 
province  ;  their  regulations  extended  to  the 
minutest  details  of  private  life.  They  made  laws 
about  behaviour  on  Sunday,  laws  against  falsehood, 
whether  slanderous  or  not,  laws  to  fix  the  price  of 
pigs,  corn  and  potatoes,  laws  to  fix  the  payment 
for  which  people  should  carry  the  mails.  The 
Runanga  would  have  been  a  grievous  tyranny 
if  it  had  only  possessed  power  to  carry  its  decrees 
into  execution.  But  a  Runanga  generally  had  no 
police,  so  that  a  Maori,  by  obeying  no  laws  at  all, 
managed  to  enjoy  a  fair  amount  of  personal  liberty. 
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The  Runangas  also  throughout  New  Zealand 
exercised  judicial  authority.  As  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  function  was  carried  out,  the  following 
extract  from  an  official  Report  of  Mr.  Turton, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Fenton  as  a  magistrate  in 
Waikato,  made  in  1861,  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea.  I  think  I  quoted  it  in  the  official 
memorandum. 

*'  The  Maori  Court,  or  Runanga,  was  opened. 
Old  Riwai  sat  as  judge.  The  case,  one  of  Korero- 
teka  (slander)  was  introduced,  and  argued  by 
two  young  men  as  roias  (lawyers),  each  having 
received  a  fee  of  10s.  The  judge  was  quickly 
confused  by  them,  and  sent  to  ask  me  how  to 
proceed.  I  replied  I  was  there  as  a  spectator 
only,  and  wished  to  see  how  such  cases  were  con- 
ducted. Plaintiff  then  began  on  behalf  of  her 
daughter,  ten  years  of  age,  whose  gentle  birth 
had  been  maligned,  and  in  a  screaming  speech, 
with  abundance  of  grimaces,  demanded  damages 
of  £50  to  be  paid  down  at  once.  On  this  loud 
laughter  arose  on  every  side.  The  child's  father 
came  forward  to  prove  how  reasonable  was  the 
demand  ;  saying  that,  though  the  mother  was 
a  slave,  he  was  a  chief,  and  a  great  one  too,  and 
that  the  sum  was  little  enough  for  having  called 
his  daughter  a  slave.  He  was  supported  by 
uncles  and  aunts  in  abundance,  who  all,  doubtless, 
thought  that  £50  ready  cash  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  family  ;  so  they  all  stood  up  and 
chattered    together,     making     confusion     worse 
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confounded.  By  this  time,  the  two  lawyers  were 
nearly  fighting,  pacing  about  and  speechifying 
one  against  the  other  ;  and  the  Court  was  about 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  who  had 
gained  judgment  solely  through  strength  of  lungs 
and  impudence,  when  up  jumped  the  defendant, 
a  wretched  old  woman,  and  all  in  tatters.  Rushing 
into  the  ring,  she  first  divided  the  lawyers,  then 
assailed  the  plaintiff,  then  abused  the  witnesses, 
heaped  scorn  on  all  the  party,  and  justified  the 
slander ;  then  repeated  it  most  expressively, 
and  dared  them  to  their  faces.  The  whole  Court 
was  instantly  in  an  uproar,  like  Bedlam  let  loose, 
each  person  siding  off  to  his  party,  and  every 
speaker  grinning  at  the  rest,  and  all  speaking  and 
rushing  about  together  ;  when  my  interference 
was  again  requested  by  the  judge.  Order  being 
restored,  I  took  the  case  in  hand,  much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  lawyers,  and  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  whole  evidence  had  been  extracted, 
and  the  decision  given.  Judgment  was  for  the 
plaintiff,  but  only  10s.  damages ;  and  yet  all 
parties  were  pleased  with  the  result.  Even  the 
old  dame  herself  was  content,  crying  out  that  she 
had  never  had  such  a  sum  in  her  life,  and  never 
should  have,  and  they  might  get  the  money  as 
they  could.  This  speech  was  received  with  great 
applause,  and  a  collection  at  once  commenced, 
when  garments  and  coins  of  various  value, 
amounting  to  about  25s.,  were  handed  over, 
and   laid   at  the  feet  of   the  mother   as  a   cure 
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for  her  troubled  mind  and  daughter's  damaged 
reputation." 

In  Waikato  there  were  King's  magistrates, 
just  as  in  other  districts  there  were  Queen's 
magistrates,  but  neither  had  any  power.  Physical 
force  resided  in  the  members  of  the  Runanga, 
who  carried  out  their  decrees,  when  they  were 
carried  out  at  all,  by  the  strength  of  their  own 
right  arms.  Against  a  Pakeha  defendant  it 
was  easy  enough  to  put  a  Runanga  in  motion. 
But  a  native  could  redress  wrongs  received  from 
a  Pakeha,  without  troubling  the  Runanga  at  all, 
by  helping  himself  to  a  horse  or  cow  ;  and  this 
would  be  approved  and  sustained  by  the  Runanga, 
if  they  thought  the  original  claim  to  compensation 
just. 

The  laws  which  guided  Runangas  were  such  as 
approved  themselves  to  the  individual  conscience 
of  each  member.  Some  quoted  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ;  some,  Maori  custom ;  some,  English 
law ;  some,  especially  Tamihana,  the  Statutes 
of  the  Pentateuch.  I  once  heard  a  trial  at  Peria, 
in  which  it  was  proved  to  the  Runanga  that 
one  Kepa  had  made  a  law  that  nobody  should 
go  to  his  house  while  he  was  from  home  ;  and 
"  Kepa's  law "  was  accepted  throughout  the 
trial  as  perfectly  valid ;  the  only  question 
entertained  was  whether  the  defendant  knew  of 
it. 

The  Runangas  did  not  succeed  in  adminis- 
tering  substantial  justice.     Being  a  popular  and 
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tumultuous  assembly,  the  young  and  ignorant  often 
talked  down  their  elders  and  betters.  If  a  just 
decision  was  arrived  at,  it  was  by  no  means 
certain  to  be  carried  into  effect.  There  were  no 
police  ;  the  members  had  themselves  to  execute 
their  own  decisions.  When  it  was  known  that 
the  losing  party  would  fight  rather  than  yield, 
the  task  was  perilous.  A  notorious  evil-doer, 
Whakapaukai,  long  set  even  the  King's  Runanga 
at  defiance,  by  giving  out  that  he  would  shoot 
whoever  molested  him.  But  a  man  could  not 
escape  from  the  remembrance  of  a  recorded 
sentence,  and  if  public  opinion  approved  it,  it 
was  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  carried  out.  I  used 
to  pass  a  man  on  the  road  near  Ngaruawahia,  who 
for  some  offence  had  been  sentenced  by  the 
Runanga  to  build  a  bridge  ;  he  performed  the 
task  by  fits  and  starts,  as  most  convenient  to 
himself,  but  in  the  end  the  sentence  was  carried 
out.  The  Maori  custom  of  perpetual  travelling 
made  even  the  Runanga  at  times  inaccessible  ;  the 
fountain  of  justice  might  have  gone  to  a  feast,  or 
turned  itself  into  a  war-party  and  set  off  to  fight, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  put  off  with  the  everlasting 
Maori  answer — "  taihoa  "  (by  and  by). 

The  anarchy  of  one  tribe  differed  from  that  of 
another .  Some  administered  law  with  more  j  ustice, 
others,  with  more  vigour.  Owing  to  Tamihana's 
character  and  influence,  I  never  heard  a  complaint  of 
injustice  from  Pakehas  living  amongst  the  Ngati- 
hana.     ''  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Maungatautari " 
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(a  mountain  some  miles  south  of  Arikirua) 
said  Bishop  Selwyn  before  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, "  I  asked  a  man  whether  it  would  be  safe 
to  leave  our  baggage  on  the  side  of  the  road 
while  we  went  some  little  distance  off  to  a  native 
village.  The  answer  was  '  Oh,  yes  ;  nobody  steals 
now,'  and  when  I  asked  why,  he  said,  *  Some 
don't  steal  for  fear  of  God  ;  some  from  fear  of 
the  Five  Pounds ; '  the  Five  Pounds  being  a 
fine  put  in  force  by  the  native  magistrate."  The 
Kihikihi  Runanga  was  more  powerful  than  just. 
Rewi  never  paid  as  much  attention  as  Tamihana 
to  the  domestic  affairs  of  his  tribe,  so  that  the 
young  men  in  the  Runanga  were  supreme.  They 
were  further  demoralized  by  the  possession  of 
Taranaki  plunder,  and  violently  hostile  to  the 
Pakeha  and  the  Governor.  At  Whataroa  far 
up  the  country  beyond  Hangatiki,  Reihana  (after- 
wards Wahanui)  had  established  the  best  system 
of  law  and  order  in  the  whole  country.  He  kept 
a  force  of  eighty  strong  lads,  clothed  and  equipped 
by  the  fees  and  fines  of  his  court.  The  culprit 
sentenced  to  a  fine  was  usually  made  to  pay  the 
money  down  before  leaving  the  court.  When 
he  really  had  no  money  in  hand,  two  days  were 
allowed  in  which  to  obtain  it ;  on  the  third  day 
if  the  money  was  not  forthcoming  the  fine  was 
increased.  If  a  man  was  too  poor  to  pay,  Reihana 
expected  his  kinsmen  to  subscribe  for  him.  All 
the  proceeds  of  the  fines  went  to  the  equipment 
and  support  of  the  eighty  soldiers,  who  had  thus  a 
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lively  interest  in  the  vigorous  administration  of 
justice.  I  always  heard  that  Reihana  was  per- 
fectly just  in  his  judgments.  After  the  war,  he 
became,  under  the  name  of  Wahanui,  a  chief  of 
great  distinction.     He  died  many  years  ago. 

Matutaera  Potatau,  the  Maori  king,  had  very 
little  to  do  personally  with  affairs  of  State.  All 
public  business  was  transacted  by  the  Runanga 
of  Ngaruawahia  which  was  composed  of  about  a 
dozen  members,  the  elder  chiefs  of  the  Ngati- 
mahuta  tribe  and  relatives  of  old  Potatau.  But 
Rewi,  Tamihana,  or  any  other  great  man  from 
the  provinces,  on  a  visit  to  Ngaruawahia  would 
sit  with  the  regular  members  and  join  in  their 
deliberations.  Common  men  did  not  presume 
to  take  part  in  this  Runanga.  Of  the  wisdom 
of  this  Council  I  spoke  in  my  Report  in  the  highest 
terms.  In  all  the  discussions  of  questions  I  brought 
before  them,  they  argued  with  calmness  and 
good  temper,  keeping  steadily  to  the  point  at 
issue  and  facing  all  the  difficulties.  The  strongest 
opposition  never  provoked  any  personal  rudeness. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  together 
a  body  of  Maories  with  whom  the  Government 
could  have  more  advantageously  consulted  upon 
the  management  of  the  native  race.  If  the 
King's  Council  had  possessed  power  equal  to 
their  wisdom  and  moderation,  the  Maori  War 
would  never  have  taken  place.  The  Runanga 
of  Ngaruawahia  often  acted  as  a  judicial  body  ; 
it   was   the   last   resort   in   cases   which  nobody 
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could  settle.  In  my  time  wrongs  were  done 
constantly  to  Europeans,  chiefly  in  the  Ngati- 
maniapoto  country,  which  the  local  chiefs  and 
their  Runangas  could  not  or  would  not  redress. 
Tamihana,  to  whom  I  pointed  this  out,  as  a  proof 
of  the  failure  of  his  plans  for  establishing  law 
and  order  in  native  districts,  brought  these  matters, 
on  several  occasions,  before  the  Runanga  of 
Ngaruawahia.  The  Runanga  by  his  advice 
claimed  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  in  which  Pakehas 
were  involved.  The  plan,  however,  was  dis- 
pleasing to  Rewi ;  he  did  not  choose  that  his 
tribe  should  part  with  their  power,  though  the 
young  men  were  quite  beyond  his  control,  nor 
would  he  allow  any  third  party  to  interfere 
between  him  and  his  Pakehas ;  he  protested 
against  the  proposed  assumption  of  jurisdiction, 
and  the  Runanga  had  to  give  way.  I  often 
attended  their  deliberations.  When  my  own  busi- 
ness was  concluded  they  went  on  to  other  affairs 
without  regarding  my  presence.  Sometimes  after 
we  had  sat  talking  together  till  a  late  hour  they 
would  grow  confidential  and  reveal  their  troubles. 
At  such  times,  I  heard  of  the  disobedience  of 
distant  tribes  who  persisted  in  stopping  roads 
they  had  been  directed  to  open,  who  turned 
away  ministers  of  religion,  and  let  land  in  spite 
of  all  remonstrance.  Once  in  the  middle  of  a 
conversation  of  this  sort,  Wi  Karamoa  started 
up  and  said,  "  What  fools  we  must  be  to  talk 
in  this  way  before  the  Pakehas  are  gone  to  bed." 
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They  all  laughed,  wished  us  good-night,  and  at 
that  time  revealed  no  more. 

The  authority  of  the  King's  Council  was  not 
universally  acknowledged.  My  friend  Patene  once 
told  me  that  he  had  never  recognized  as  members 
of  the  Council  any  others  than  Rewi,  Weteni, 
and  another,  and  that  the  men  who  called  them- 
selves the  Runanga  of  Ngaruawahia  were  a  set 
of  impudent  usurpers.  The  King's  magistrates 
appointed  in  each  tribe  added  no  strength  to  the 
central  authority.  Their  power,  dignity,  and 
emolument  all  depended  on  local  sources  ;  there 
was  nothing  to  bind  them  to  the  King's,  as  distinct 
from  the  tribal  Government ;  they  were  nothing 
but  local  officers  who  used  the  King's  name  as 
a  badge  of  opposition  to  the  English  Government. 
Tamihana  and  several  of  the  members  of  the 
King's  Runanga  wished  to  vest  the  whole  judicial 
power  in  chiefs  appointed  by,  and  responsible 
to,  the  Maori  king  ;  but  as  he  could  bestow  on 
them  neither  power  nor  salary,  the  project  was 
impossible. 

In  those  days  there  were  in  Waikato  and  the 
adjoining  districts  bodies  of  youths,  drilled,  armed, 
and  dressed  in  uniform  in  imitation  of  our  troops. 
Playing  at  soldiers  was  for  more  than  a  year  the 
absorbing  fashion  in  Waikato.  The  men  who 
fought  at  Taranaki  introduced  the  practice  on 
their  return,  having  learnt  the  English  words  of 
command,  the  bugle  calls,  and  the  corresponding 
manoeuvres  by  watching  our  troops.     Those  who 
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had  not  been  to  the  war,  especially  Tamihana, 
viewed  the  new  fashion  with  great  displeasure. 
It  was  at  one  time  agreed  that  each  tribe  in  turn 
should  furnish  a  company  at  Ngaruawahia  as  a 
guard  of  honour  to  the  King  ;  when  it  came  to 
the  turn  of  Ngatihaua,  Tamihana  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  plan  ;  he  said  his  tribe 
were  all  ploughmen,  none  of  them  were  soldiers, 
and  he  ended  by  bringing  his  men  and  lads  to 
Ngaruawahia,  with  a  dozen  ploughs  and  without 
guns,  and  instead  of  playing  at  soldiers  they 
ploughed  up  about  seventy  acres  of  land  for 
potatoes.  But,  notwithstanding  all  opposition, 
the  fashion  steadily  grew.  Most  of  the  soldiers 
were  lads  of  about  twenty  ;  they  kept  themselves 
very  clean  and  neat,  wearing  white  trousers, 
blue  coats,  and  white  caps  with  a  red  cross 
embroidered  in  front.  Their  arms  were  nothing 
better  than  old  flint  muskets  ;  only  a  few  possessed 
double-barrelled  fowling  pieces  or  rifles.  They 
grew  their  own  food  and  were  paid  at  the  rate 
of  3d.  a  day.  These  soldiers  were  not  at  the 
command  of  the  King's  Runanga  ;  whether  they 
would  have  obeyed  their  commanding  officer 
was  doubtful,  but  their  commanding  officer  would 
certainly  not  have  obeyed  the  King.  On  several 
occasions  when  the  services  of  the  soldiers  were 
requested  the  chiefs  by  whom  the  companies 
had  been  raised  and  equipped  refused  to  let  them 
be  employed.  When  Reihana  was  asked  to  send 
his  men  to  Coromandel  to   defend  the  goldfields 
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against  the  Pakeha  diggers,  he  repHed,  "  My 
soldiers  shall  take  care  of  the  King,  that  is  all. 
Let  the  people  of  Coromandel  take  care  of  their 
own  gold." 

The  King's  power  of  raising  revenue  was  very- 
small  ;  most  of  the  money  came  from  voluntary 
contributions.  The  largest  donation  I  ever  heard 
of  was  one  of  £300  in  sovereigns  collected  by  the 
Hawke's  Bay  natives  and  sent  to  Waikato  just 
after  the  Taranaki  War.  It  was  said  that  this 
sum  remained  untouched  till  the  invasion  of 
Waikato  took  place.  All  money  taken  at  ferries 
in  Waikato  was  paid  over  to  the  King.  The 
charges,  which  were  regulated  by  tariff,  were 
usually  Is.  6d.  for  putting  a  man  and  horse  across 
the  Waikato,  and  Is.  across  the  Waipa  and  smaller 
rivers.  One  ferry  paid  in  one  year  £5  to  the  King. 
The  system  was  an  advantage  to  travellers  whom 
it  saved  from  extortion.  At  the  small  creek 
Mangatawhiri,  where  the  tariff  was  made  by  Queen 
natives  under  the  sanction  of  the  Governor,  the 
charge  was  half-a-crown.  Most  of  the  local 
Runangas  paid  over  to  the  King  a  share  of  the 
fees  and  fines  they  exacted.  As  much  as  £10  at 
a  time  would  come  down  from  Reihana  of 
Whataroa  for  the  King's  treasury.  One  way  of 
raising  money  which  was  proposed  was  to  levy  a 
poll  tax  of  £1  on  every  Pakeha  resident  in  the 
King's  country.  The  promoters  of  the  scheme 
wished  to  impose  it  on  all  alike,  missionaries, 
magistrates,  and  traders,  whether  on  Crown  or 
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Native  land.  Others  opposed  the  measure,  but 
I  knew  several  cases  in  which  it  was  put  in  force. 
The  Muories  had  too  much  respect  for  the  mission- 
aries to  use  any  violence  to  them,  but  I  heard  of 
an  old  man-of-war's  man  being  pitched  out  over 
his  garden  fence  because  he  refused  to  pay.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  tithe  which  the  King 
received  out  of  the  salaries  of  the  Queen's  officers. 
There  was  also  a  considerable  post  office  expendi- 
ture for  carrying  mails  to  Taranaki,  Hawke's  Bay, 
and  other  places.  These  mails  were  carried  exclu- 
sively by  Maories  selected  by  Taati  of  Rangiao- 
whia,  and  Reihana  of  Whataroa,  who,  though  both 
strong  supporters  of  the  King,  had  this  duty 
entrusted  to  them  and  received  salaries  from  the 
Government  for  performing  it.  None  of  the 
magistrates  or  officers  of  the  King,  except  the 
soldiers,  received  any  fixed  pay  ;  every  one  took 
up  his  office  spontaneously  and  considered  himself 
at  liberty  to  throw  it  up  whenever  it  suited  his 
convenience  to  do  so. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Maori  king,  so  little  personal  hostility  was  felt 
towards  the  Queen,  that  when  during  the  Taranaki 
war  some  innovators  proposed  to  change  in  the 
Church  Service  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria  into 
King  Matutaera,  the  heretical  desire  was  scouted. 
"  Pretty  fellows  indeed,"  said  the  chiefs  of 
Ngaruawahia,  "  to  want  to  alter  the  Prayer 
Book."  I  once,  during  the  Taranaki  War,  attended 
a    service    at    Ngaruawahia,    conducted    by    Mr. 
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Ashwell,  and  I  shared  the  same  Prayer  Book 
with  the  King.  At  the  end  of  the  prayer  for  the 
Queen,  Mr.  Ashwell  stopped  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  him,  and  he  said  a  loud  "  Amen.*'  Some 
thought  it  was  rather  hard  to  expect  them  to 
pray  "  that  she  might  vanquish  and  overcome 
all  her  enemies,"  but  during  my  time  the  practice 
was  not  given  up. 

The  hostility  in  Waikato,  which  was  real  and 
acute,  was  kept  up  by  a  feeling  of  distrust  and 
opposition  to  the  Colonial  Government  ;  but  it 
was  the  existence  of  the  distrust  and  not  its 
particular  manifestation  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Maori  king  that  constituted  the  danger. 
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CHANGE   OF   POLICY 

In  June,  1862,  before  the  Governor  and  Ministers 
went  down  to  Wellington  to  meet  the  Assembly, 
I  was  pressed  by  the  Government  to  visit  Auck- 
land for  the  purpose  of  having  a  personal  interview 
with  Sir  George  Grey.  I  was  at  first  reluctant 
to  fall  in  with  this  proposal,  because  while  they 
admitted  the  truth  of  all  that  had  been  said  in 
my  official  report,  they  met  it  only  with  mild 
expostulations  and  persisted  in  making  no 
change  in  the  method  by  which  Waikato  and  other 
native  districts  were  to  be  administered.  I 
replied,  therefore,  that  I  had  nothing  new  to  say, 
and  that  if  the  Government  disagreed  with  the 
opinions  that  had  been  forced  upon  me  by  what 
I  had  seen  in  Waikato,  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  accept  my 
resignation  at  once. 

While  I  was  thus  awaiting  positive  instructions, 
a  very  comic  incident  occurred  at  Kihikihi  which 
illustrated  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  district. 
The  Runanga  of  Kihikihi  had  stopped  the  Napier 
mail,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  the  Rev.  J.  Morgan, 
the  postmaster,  as  to  the  pay  to  be  received  for 
carrying  the  mailbag  through  their  territory. 
Ngata,  a  tall  chief  with  a  merry  face,  who 
had  fought  like  a  lion  at  Taranaki,  and  was 
eager  to  fight  again,  undertook  to  carry  out  the 
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decision  of  the  Runanga.  But  through  the  astute- 
ness of  the  postmaster,  the  Napier  mail  slipped 
past  several  times  in  bags  that  were  going  to  Taupo, 
Rotorua,  and  elsewhere.  This  made  Ngata  and 
the  Runanga  so  angry,  that  the  prohibition  was 
extended  to  all  mailbags  whatsoever,  and  notice 
thereof  was  given  to  the  postmaster.  The  next  mail 
man  tried  to  traverse  Kihikihi  by  night,  but  Ngata, 
who  was  on  the  look-out,  pounced  upon  him,  and 
carried  him,  bag  and  all,  before  the  Runanga. 
The  assembly  gave  the  mail  man  some  tea,  set  up 
the  bag  on  end  in  their  midst,  and  sitting  round, 
held  a  solemn  conclave  thereon.  It  was  resolved 
that  Mr.  Morgan,  the  postmaster,  should  be  fined 
£5  for  breaking  their  law  and  attempting  to  over- 
reach them,  and  that  the  bag  should  be  retained 
until  the  fine  was  paid.  Ngata  rode  down  next 
day  to  Te  Awamutu,  to  tell  Mr.  Morgan  of  the 
sentence,  and  used  all  his  power  of  persuasion  to 
induce  him  to  pay  the  £5,  but  in  vain.  It  was,  of 
course,  quite  in  Ngata' s  power  to  have  seized 
property  to  the  value  of  £5,  but  he  had  too  much 
respect  for  Mr.  Morgan  to  do  this,  so  the  Runanga 
detained  the  mailbag,  which  was  only  stuffed 
with  newspapers,  the  letters  having  passed  through 
safely  in  the  mail  man's  pocket.  "  Yes,"  said 
Ngata,  "  It  is  quite  true,  we  are  much  worse  than 
we  ever  were  before.  We  are  showing  off  our 
independence." 

The  Government  having  finally  decided  that  I 
should  go   into   Auckland,    I   there   became   the 
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subject  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  personal 
persuasion  which  was  one  of  the  remarkable 
characteristics  of  Sir  George  Grey.  He  agreed 
with  the  conclusions  drawn  in  my  report,  and  in 
the  opinions  formed  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
natives.  He  not  only  persuaded  me  to  go  on  in 
the  native  service,  but  inspired  me  with  great 
confidence  in  himself  and  the  measures  he  pro- 
posed to  take.  He  disclaimed  any  responsibility 
for  what  had  hitherto  been  done  in  Waikato,  and 
hinted  that  he  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  ministers  a  set  of  old  women  ;  and  it  ended 
by  the  whole  Waikato  district,  both  Upper  and 
Lower  being  placed  under  my  charge,  with  the 
provision  that  I  was  to  take  all  instructions  from 
Sir  George  Grey  himself.  I  had  repeated  inter- 
views with  him  during  the  week.  He  first  wanted 
to  establish  a  police  force  at  Otawhao  similar  to 
that  of  Reihana  at  Whataroa,  but  I  told  him  it 
was  madness  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  as  Rewi 
would  immediately  suppress  it  by  force,  and  the 
plan  was  changed  into  the  establishment  of  a 
technical  school,  which  would  serve  as  a  trap  to 
catch  the  King's  soldiers,  at  which  a  number  of 
useful  trades  should  be  taught.  At  Kohekohe, 
the  settlement  of  Te  Wheoro,  our  one  reliable 
of&cer  in  Lower  Waikato,  a  strong  native  police 
force  was  to  be  enlisted  and  drilled.  This  police 
force  would  be  able  to  take  up  and  punish  all 
malefactors  in  the  district  so  soon  as  it  was 
properly  formed  and  disciplined.     A  smart  little 
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four-oared  gig  for  conveying  the  Commissioner 
up  and  down  the  river,  manned  by  a  crew  of  Maori 
boys,  was  to  replace  the  slow  native  canoes.  This 
gig  never  came  into  existence  ;  the  idea  developed 
itself  into  a  menacing  river  steamboat. 

The  Colonial  Ministry  which  had  just  gone  to 
Wellington  were  not  consulted  and  knew  nothing 
about  these  schemes,  and  Sir  George  Grey  licensed 
me  to  spend  the  money  of  the  colony  on  these 
objects  without  stint,  and  without  limit.  Both 
establishments  were  to  be  under  my  superinten- 
dence, and  after  the  school  at  Te  Awamutu  had  been 
set  going,  I  was  to  come  down  the  river,  and 
establish  myself  at  the  Queen's  redoubt  where  the 
military  authorities  would  supply  artisans,  and 
everything  necessary  for  the  Kohekohe  building. 
I  thought  the  whole  affair  was  like  muzzling  a 
mastiff — it  was  a  question  whether  the  creature 
would  or  would  not  fly  at  you  while  you  were 
doing  the  job.  Sir  George  said  he  did  not  think 
the  Upper  Waikato  would  interfere,  and  whenever 
you  felt  downhearted  in  your  work  a  little  medicine 
would  always  set  you  right.  I  never  met  another 
man  in  my  life  so  cool  and  quiet  in  conversation^ 
and  so  energetic  in  action.  When  the  rough  plan 
for  the  police  station  at  Te  Kohekohe  was  laid 
before  him,  he  looked  the  paper  over  and  drawled 
out  in  a  soft  voice,  "  Yes,  I  think  we'll  begin  to 
carry  this  out  to-day,"  and  then  he  put  on  his  hat, 
and  walked  me  straight  off  to  General  Cameron, 
to  ask  him  to  let  the  engineer  oflicers  so  modify 
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the   plan   as  to   make  the   poHce  station   easily 
convertible  into  a  defensible  block-house. 

After  the  new  policy  for  Waikato  was  settled,  I 
had  an  awful  journey  home,  the  river  was  sweeping 
down  in  a  great  flood,  and  all  the  little  tributary 
creeks  had  become  swollen  too.  At  Taupiri  I 
found  my  horses  had  bolted,  so  I  borrowed  two 
of  Mr.  Ashwell's  for  myself  and  the  Maori  lad  who 
was  with  me,  and  then  we  started  off  on  a  bright 
moonUght  night,  hoping,  late  as  it  was,  to  get 
home.  Alas  !  when  we  reached  Mangapiko,  not 
two  miles  from  Otawhao,  we  found  the  bridge 
swept  away  by  the  flood,  and  so  swollen  was  the 
creek  that  the  cold  and  lateness  of  the  hour 
made  us  afraid  to  swim,  and  we  had  to  pass  the 
night  in  a  Maori  house  instead  of  a  civilized  bed. 
The  next  week  was  passed  in  changing  houses 
with  Mr.  Morgan,  as  there  was  no  possibility  of 
doing  anything  towards  establishing  a  technical 
school  at  Te  Awamutu  until  we  had  full  control  of 
the  school  buildings.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  give 
up  the  clean  neat  little  cottage,  which  we  had 
made  so  comfortable,  and  go  into  a  large  tumble- 
down house;  nor  did  Mr.  Morgan  much  like  turning 
out  at  a  week's  notice  from  the  place  where  he  had 
lived  for  twenty  years,  but  he  generously  said  he 
would  be  no  obstacle  to  anything  which  might  be 
for  the  good  of  the  natives.  Most  of  the  dwelling- 
house  was  in  so  crazy  a  state  that  it  would  have 
to  be  pulled  down  and  re-roofed,  but  the  school 
buildings  were  fairly  sound,  and  could  be  adapted 
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to  their  new  purposes.  Out  of  doors,  everything 
was  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  the  fences  were 
broken  down,  the  garden  covered  with  weeds,  and 
all  approaches  to  the  house  poached  up  by  pigs, 
bullocks,  and  horses.  The  very  night  we  left  our 
house  at  Te  Tomo  it  took  fire,  and  was  within  an 
ace  of  being  burnt  down.  Bricks  were  so  scarce 
in  the  district  that  people  were  constrained  to 
build  chimneys  of  wood,  lined  with  mud  and 
tin  plates,  and  it  was  in  a  chimney  of  this  sort 
that  the  fire  began.  All  the  skilled  witnesses 
declared  it  must  have  been  smouldering  for  days. 
It  broke  out  after  Mr.  Morgan  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
if  he  had  not  rushed  out  and  chopped  down  the 
side  of  the  burning  chimney  with  an  axe,  the  whole 
house  would  have  gone.  Happily  the  weather  had 
been  so  wet  that  the  shingles  on  the  roof  were  damp, 
or  aU  Mr.  Morgan's  exertions  in  chopping  could 
not  have  saved  the  place.  Carpenters  and  sawyers 
were  set  to  repair  the  schoolhouse  at  once,  only  the 
fire  caused  a  good  deal  of  delay,  because  everybody 
had  to  work  to  repair  that  house  first. 

All  the  girls  and  little  boys  were  sent  away 
from  the  Mission  School,  and  only  four  or  five 
of  the  biggest  boys  kept,  and  it  was  announced 
that  only  big  lads  would  be  admitted  in 
future  and  would  be  taught  trades.  The  design 
was  at  first  approved  by  Tamihana  and  the  peace 
party,  but  was  opposed  by  Rewi  and  the  war 
party  ;  but  they  all  had  a  suspicion  that  the  opera- 
tions at  Te  Awamutu  were  only  a  blind  to  keep  them 
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amused,  while  Sir  George's  preparations  for  war 
were  going  on.  "  Formerly,"  said  the  old  men, 
"  when  we  wished  our  young  men  to  go  to  the 
mission  schools,  we  were  told  that  their  lips  and 
tongues  had  grown  too  stiff  to  learn  English,  and 
little  children  only  were  accepted  ;  now  the  lips 
and  tongues  of  the  young  men  have  suddenly 
become  flexible,  and  they  are  invited  to  go  to 
school  at  Te  Awamutu  where  they  will  be  turned  by 
the  Government  into  policemen." 

No  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  school  by  any  forcible  measures, 
though  its  danger  was  soon  apparent  to  most  of 
the  Maories  ;  but  many  of  the  Runangas  in  the 
neighbourhood  promptly  passed  laws  forbidding 
any  young  man  to  go  to  the  Awamutu  school. 
I  had  pointed  out  the  certainty  of  this  being  done 
to  Sir  George  Grey,  and  expressed  my  doubts 
whether  good  food  and  neat  clothing  would 
tempt  young  men  to  disobey.  Sir  George  Grey 
laughed  at  me,  and  said  he  knew  the  Maories 
better  than  I  did,  and  that  the  school  would  rapidly 
fill.  We  began  at  once  to  give  bread  or  biscuit 
and  tea  morning  and  evening,  and  pork  and 
potatoes  every  day  for  dinner.  There  was  room 
for  twenty  lads  at  once,  and  twenty  more  in  three 
or  four  weeks'  time.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  our 
building  would  provide  accommodation  for  100, 
and  we  should  then  be  in  a  position  to  set  the 
Runanga  of  Kihikihi  at  defiance.  The  King  sent 
a  message  from  Rangiaowhia,  where  he  was  on  a 
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visit,  to  tell  me  how  desirous  he  was  to  be  friends 
with  the  Government,  though  he  was  afraid  to 
express  his  real  sentiments  for  fear  of  offending 
the  Ngatimaniapoto,  and  further  to  say  he  had 
set  his  heart  on  a  little  trifle,  namely  a  pair  of 
epaulettes,  and  to  beg  me  to  get  him  a  pair  from 
Sir  George  Grey. 

While  we  were  on  these  friendly  terms,  a  dinner 
was  given  by  the  chiefs  of  Rangiaowhia,  to  com- 
memorate the  King's  accession,  to  which  all 
Europeans  were  invited.  At  the  request  of  the 
natives  I  took  the  chair  and  was  supported  by 
Te  Paea,  the  King's  sister,  Wi  Karamoa,  Taati, 
and  other  leading  chiefs.  The  dinner  was  served 
in  European  fashion,  and  was  excellent ;  roast 
beef,  preserves,  tarts,  and  bottled  ale  were  in 
the  bill  of  fare,  and  everybody  behaved  in  the 
most  decorous  manner.  After  dinner,  there  were 
races,  and  other  athletic  sports.  I  ran  a  race  with 
the  General  of  the  King's  army,  and  was  beaten 
by  a  head.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  whole 
party  returned  the  visit,  and  dined  at  Te  Awa- 
mutu,  and  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  and  goodwill 
they  wrote  to  the  Governor  inviting  him  to  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Waikato  district.  The  news  of  these 
festivities,  when  it  reached  Auckland,  was  received 
with  great  indignation,  and  one  journal  wrote  an 
article  saying  that  if  ever  a  man  deserved  to  be 
hanged  for  high  treason,  Mr.  Gorst  was  that  man ; 
but  by  the  same  post  I  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
George  Grey  expressing  his  approval  of  all  I  had 
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done  and  especially  of  the  tact  with  which  I  had 
allowed  myself  to  be  beaten  in  the  race  by  the 
King's  General, 

A  discussion  at  this  time  arose  amongst  the 
King  party  about  religion.  A  Runanga  had  sat  at 
Taupo  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths.  It  was  argued 
that  the  priests  of  the  former  religion  avowed 
themselves  to  be  of  no  country,  professed  allegiance 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  to  the  Queen,  and 
made  no  opposition  to  the  Maori  nationality  and 
King,  whereas  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Wesleyans  were  friends  of  Governor  Grey,  staunch 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  and  persistent  in 
using  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  Queen,  even  to  the 
length  of  supplicating  that  she  might  vanquish  and 
overcome  aU  her  enemies,  including,  of  course, 
the  Maories  themselves.  The  argument  was  held 
by  the  Runanga  of  Taupo  to  be  convincing.  They 
sent  letters  to  Waikato  recommending  all  persons 
to  change  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  A  report  was  circulated  that  King  Matu- 
taera  had  become  a  convert,  and  a  pastoral  letter 
from  Bishop  Pompallier,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Primate,  to  Matutaera,  offering  to  station  a  priest 
at  Ngaruawahia,  was  printed  and  published.  The 
indignation  of  the  Protestant  chiefs  was  aroused. 
Old  Porokoru,  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  converted, 
clad  himself  in  European  garments,  put  on  a  tall 
black  hat,  and  attended  church  at  Te  Awamutu 
for    about    six    consecutive    Sundays,    where    he 
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repeated  the  responses,  the  prayers  for  the  Queen 
included,  in  a  loud  and  indignant  voice.  The 
Roman  Catholics  at  Ngaruawahia  were  warned 
that  if  they  persisted  in  having  a  priest,  the 
opposite  party  would  have  a  magistrate,  and  Wi 
Karamoa  sat  down  in  a  rage,  and  wrote  to  invite 
me  to  come  at  once,  and  offered  a  house  and  land. 
At  last  the  Catholic  party  gave  way  and  agreed 
that  the  priest  was  to  be  stationed  at  a  village  a 
few  miles  from  Ngaruawahia.  An  article  was  also 
published  in  the  Hokioi,  the  King's  Gazette,  to 
explain  that  he  had  not  changed  his  religion 
but  had  merely  replied  when  asked  whether 
he  approved  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  **  I 
approve  of  all  religions  in  the  world,"  which,  the 
paper  observed,  was  the  right  sort  of  thing  for  a 
sovereign  to  say,  who  had  subjects  of  different 
creeds. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  establishment  at  Te  Awa- 
mutu  was  being  organized  with  every  prospect  of 
success  ;  every  applicant  for  admission  was  referred 
to  those  already  in  the  school,  to  make  full 
inquiries  as  to  the  management  and  discipline, 
and  told  he  would  be  received  and  treated  in  the 
same  way  upon  the  one  condition  of  obedience. 
Every  one  in  the  school  was  clothed,  lodged  and 
fed  in  plain,  but  wholesome  and  civiUzed  fashion. 
Clothes  and  bedding  were  regularly  inspected  and 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  A  schoolmaster  was 
appointed,  who  taught  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  to  all,   and  besides  this,   each  young 
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man  was  employed  for  five  hours  daily,  in  one  of 
the  various  mechanical  trades  carried  on  within  the 
school.  Thus  each  had  an  opportunity,  not  only 
of  acquiring  a  sound  elementary  education,  but 
of  fitting  himself  to  gain  a  livelihood,  by  practising 
some  handicraft  taught  at  the  school.  The  trades 
carried  on  were  those  of  carpenter,  blacksmith, 
wheelwright,  shoemaker,  tailor  and  later  on 
printer.  A  few  were  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
in  tending  cattle  and  sheep  upon  the  school  estate, 
some  as  their  regular  occupation,  and  others  as 
an  occasional  change  from  indoor  employment. 
English  artisans  employed  as  teachers  were  chiefly 
men  who  had  been  living  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
were  familiar  with  theMaories  and  their  language. 
Most  had  previously  been  exercising  their  trades 
for  the  benefit  of  the  district,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence was  that  they  were  now  more  systematically 
at  work  and  were  instructing  native  apprentices. 
The  Maories  of  the  district  had,  therefore,  to  resort 
to  the  Government  establishment  for  the  repair 
of  their  ploughs  and  carts,  and  for  their  shoes  and 
clothes.  The  demand  for  all  these  services  was  far 
greater  than  the  supply,  so  there  was  a  prospect  of 
being  able  to  employ  a  great  number  of  Maori 
apprentices  in  every  department  with  certain 
profit.  Even  Rewi  and  Tamihana  themselves 
visited  the  school.  The  latter  extended  his 
patronage  so  far  as  to  be  measured  for  a  pair  of 
trousers,  for  which  he  paid  £1  in  advance,  but  Te 
Oriori  intercepted  them  on  their  way  to  Matamata, 
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and  was  so  charmed  with  the  fit  that  he  refused 
to  part  with  them,  and  told  Tamihana  he  would 
agree  to  take  them  as  a  present.  Even  old 
Porokoru  became  a  customer  of  the  tailor's  shop  ; 
he  had  a  long  white  calico  gown  constructed,  as 
an  outfit  for  a  summer  journey  to  the  south,  and 
returned  after  three  months'  absence,  with  the 
garment  yellow  and  unwashed,  but  assuring  his 
friends  that  it  was  the  most  comfortable  dress  he 
had  ever  travelled  in.  He  wore  nothing  else  and 
I  do  not  believe  he  had  ever  taken  it  off.  I  don't 
think  that  Porokoru' s  idea  of  a  suitable  dress 
for  bush  journey  was  in  itself  a  bad  one.  The 
country  was,  in  those  days,  too  new  for  trousers, 
and  the  attempt  to  wear  them  entailed  constant 
mortification.  A  blanket,  tied  with  green  flax  to 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  was  all  the  luggage  with 
which  a  Maori  encumbered  himself  on  a  land 
journey.  His  travelling  dress  was  adapted  to  the 
country,  being  usually  a  blue  checked  shirt.  His 
trousers,  if  he  had  any,  he  carried  tied  round 
his  neck.  Thus  he  was  quite  ready  for  swamps, 
rivers,  or  any  other  obstacle  that  came  in  his  path. 
Once,  in  attempting  to  ford  the  Mangatawhiri 
creek,  my  horse  got  so  deep  into  the  mud  that  I 
had  to  get  off  and  help  it  out ;  a  pair  of  nice  clean 
corduroys  thereby  became  coated  above  the  knees 
with  black  sHmy  mud,  and  had  to  be  taken  off  and 
washed  out  in  the  Waikato.  This  compelled  the 
adoption  for  the  rest  of  the  day's  ride  of  the  Maori 
costume,  which  proved  so  cool  and  airy,  and  so 
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convenient  for  the  fording  of  rivers,  that  I  became 
a  convert  to  it. 

Prosperous  as  the  small  beginning  of  the  school 

was,  the  difficulty  of  constructing  buildings  for  its 

development  was  very  great.     The  Runanga  of 

Kihikihi  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  timber 

trees  for  the  repair  and  enlargement  of  the  school, 

and  young  men  from  joining  it.     The  very  men 

who   ten   years   before   would   have   given   land, 

timber,  provisions,  and  even  labour  to  establish  a 

school  of  the  kind,  now  resisted  the  buying,  felling, 

sawing  and  carrying  of  timber  by  the  strangest 

stratagems.     On    one    occasion,     a    man     came 

down  to  tell  me  they  had  established  a  ring  of 

cultivation   round   one   of   the   saw   pits,    which 

carts  were  forbidden  by  a  law  they  had  made  to 

cross,  and  that  I  should  have  to  wait  until  the 

crops  were  reaped  before  getting  out  my  sawn 

timber.     I  replied  "  that  this  was  just,  but  I,  on 

my  side,  was  under  the  necessity  of  ploughing  up 

a  piece  of  Queen's  land,  which  led  to  the  only 

bridge  over  the  Mangahoe  creek  and  planting  it 

with  wheat  so  that  they  could  not  cross  the  river 

between  Kihikihi  and  Rangiaowhia  until  the  wheat 

was  harvested.     The  next  day  my  friend  returned 

and  said  the  Runanga  proposed  to  give  me  a  right 

of  way  to  my  sawpits,  in  exchange  for  a  right  of 

road  to  the  bridge.  To  this  I   agreed,   and  the 

bargain  was  faithfully  kept.     Another  chief ,  a  great 

friend  of  Rewi's,  threatened  to  break  the  saws,  and 

when,  in  spite  of  the  threat,  the  work  still  went  on, 
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he  drove  his  horse  and  cart  to  the  pit  on  a  stormy 
day,  when  the  sawyers  were  kept  from  work,  and 
carted  all  the  sawn  timber  away.  An  express 
was  sent  off  to  tell  Tamihana  and  the  King  of  this 
seizure,  and  to  demand  restitution.  The  lawless 
violence  of  Rewi's  friend  was  universally  condemned ; 
even  Rewi  had  nothing  to  say  on  his  behalf.  Te 
Oriori  and  another  chief,  with  a  dozen  followers, 
were  sent  over  to  order  the  timber  to  be  given  up, 
but  the  natives  refused  to  obey  the  command. 
After  talking  the  whole  day,  Te  Oriori  consented 
to  let  them  keep  the  timber,  upon  paying  com- 
pensation for  the  trees  and  the  sawing.  To  this 
I  refused  to  agree ;  I  would  have  nothing  but  the 
timber.  Te  Paea,  who  happened  to  be  at  Kihikihi, 
heard  the  altercation,  and  asked  what  it  was  about. 
She  was  told.  She  then  asked  to  have  the  disputed 
timber  given  to  her,  and  it  was  impossible  to  refuse 
her  so  trifling  a  request.  "  Now,"  she  said,  "  I 
shall  give  the  timber  to  Mr.  Gorst."  She  sent  a 
messenger  with  a  letter,  to  beg  I  would  fetch  my 
timber  which  she  was  holding  for  me.  "  One 
thing,"  said  this  lady  in  her  postscript,  "  I  have 
forgotten — please  give  me  a  little  tobacco."  A 
week  after  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  showing  Tami- 
hana the  disputed  timber,  stacked  on  Te  Awamutu 
land. 

The  sawing  of  the  timber  for  the  police  barracks 
at  Te  Kohekohe  was  delayed  by  a  different  cause. 
After  setting  in  motion  the  technical  school  at 
Te  Awamutu,  I  went  down  the  river  in  Bishop 
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Selwyn's  company  to  see  how  the  sawing  of  timber 
for  the  pohce  station  was  going  on.  But  Httle 
progress  had  been  made,  and  no  wonder,  for  Sir 
George  Grey,  while  completing  the  old  design  of 
the  provincial  government,  for  a  road  leading 
direct  to  Te  la,  where  the  Mangatawhiri  creek 
joins  the  Waikato,  had  added  to  it  a  new  branch 
which  diverged  from  the  original  road  when  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  Waikato,  and 
was  thence  carried  in  a  direct  line  pointing  up  the 
country  until  it  arrived  at  the  Mangatawhiri  some 
distance  from  the  Waikato,  where  it  came  to  an 
abrupt  end.  The  troops  were  also  constructing 
two  great  wooden  buildings.  A  fort  called  the 
Queen's  redoubt,  capable  of  holding  500  men,  was 
being  constructed  in  the  plain  near  the  termination 
of  the  new  branch  of  the  road,  and  a  blockhouse 
was  being  built  at  Te  la,  which  had  spoilt  a 
beautiful  wooded  hill  that  used  to  overhang  the 
river.  These  works  had  occupied  all  the  sawyers 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  they  were  com- 
pleted, the  sawyers  would  have  to  drink  their 
earnings,  and  probably  try  the  gold  diggings  before 
they  would  work  again.  It  was  also  rumoured 
that  Sir  George  Grey  had  ordered  a  steamer  to  be 
built  at  Sydney,  for  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  build  a  bridge  over  the 
river,  at  the  point  where  his  new  road  came  to  an 
end.  But  Sir  George  assured  some  Waikato  chiefs 
who  went  to  Auckland  that  although  he  should 
not  begin  the  latter  work  until  the  next  year,  by 
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which  time  all  their  opposition  would  have  come 
to  an  end,  it  was  quite  true  that  he  was  going  to 
send  for  a  steamer  to  navigate  the  Waikato  ;  and 
when  they  assured  him  that  the  entrance  of  such 
a  vessel  into  the  river  would  be  resisted  by  force, 
and  they  would  certainly  fire  upon  her,  he  replied 
that  his  steamer  would  be  one  that  no  shot  could 
pierce  ;  he  should  sit  quietly  reading  books  in  the 
cabin  while  they  fired  upon  her  and  should  take 
the  rattling  of  the  bullets  against  her  side  as  a 
great  compliment  to  himself.  These  words 
entirely  neutralized  the  favourable  impression 
produced  at  Te  Awamutu  and  confirmed  the 
natives  in  the  opinion,  which  Tamihana  had  held 
from  the  first,  that  Sir  George  Grey  intended  to 
fight. 

The  New  Zealand  Assembly  at  WeUington 
zealously  supported  Sir  George  Grey's  policy. 
They  repudiated  indeed  the  bargain  which  Mr. 
Fox  had  made  that  the  colony  should  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  governing  the  Maories,  and 
turned  out  the  Ministry  for  having  made  it. 
Another  Ministry,  under  Mr.  Domett,  was  placed  in 
office  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  were 
in  no  case  to  be  so  rash  as  to  propose  any  particular 
pohcy  in  native  affairs.  They  were  to  let  Sir  George 
Grey  pursue  what  course  he  pleased,  and  were  to 
second  him  and  give  effect  to  his  wishes,  by 
making  any  orders  in  council,  and  supplying  any 
funds  he  required.  The  New  Zealand  Assembly 
desired  to  make  the  Governor  Dictator.     But  no 
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sooner  had  this  new  arrangement  been  made,  than 
a  despatch  arrived  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
accepting  the  offer  which  Mr.  Fox  had  previously 
made  on  behalf  of  the  colonists,  but  which  they 
had  just  repudiated.  This  brought  government 
to  a  deadlock,  and  during  the  remainder  of  my 
official  service  in  New  Zealand  there  was  a  double 
government  of  which  each  part  refused  to  move 
first,  and  which  became  in  the  end  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  Assembly  voted  ample  funds  for  the 
technical  school  already  commenced  at  Te  Awa- 
mutu,  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  a  native 
hospital,  promised  long  before,  should  now  be 
erected  on  a  small  plot  of  Crown  land,  consisting 
of  about  thirty  acres,  not  yet  enclosed  or  culti- 
vated, about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Te 
Awamutu.  This  land  had  been  given  to  the 
Crown  by  the  Waikatos  for  the  purpose  of  a 
hospital  many  years  before.  There  was  to  be  a 
house  surgeon  in  constant  residence  at  the  hospital, 
and  a  superior  officer  under  the  title  of  Medical 
Commissioner,  who  was  to  travel  about  the  whole 
Waikato  district,  to  heal  the  sick,  send  serious 
cases  to  the  hospital  and  recommend  measures  for 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Maories. 
This  latter  appointment  was  offered  to  the  Rev. 
A.  Purchas,  at  that  time  the  clergyman  at  One- 
hunga,  who  had  been  a  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioner before  he  was  ordained.  He  spoke  the 
Maori    language,    and    understood    the    people 
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perfectly.  After  long  and  mature  consideration 
he  declined  the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  clerical  duties  he  had 
undertaken.  When  Sir  George  Grey  heard  of  his 
refusal,  he  sent  and  asked  him  to  come  and  see 
him,  and  in  a  very  short  interview  he  overcame 
all  his  hesitation  and  scruples,  and  Mr.  Purchas 
left  his  presence  the  Medical  Commissioner  of  the 
Waikato. 

At  the  same  time  Sir  George  Grey  sanctioned 
the  establishment  of  a  Maori  newspaper,  to  reply 
to  the  Hokioi,  of  which  the  articles,  emanating 
from  the  King's  Council,  were  being  read  all  over 
the  island.  It  was  to  be  published  at  the  Awa- 
mutu  school  and  circulated  gratis  throughout  the 
Waikato  ;  and  the  art  of  printing  was  to  be  added 
to  the  trades  taught  in  the  school.  The  printer 
was  Mr.  Von  Dadelszen,  now  the  Registrar- 
General  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  boy  and  had  been  taught  to  print  at 
Bishop  Selwyn's  printing  press  in  Auckland. 
Patara,  a  cousin  of  the  King,  and  at  that  time  one 
of  the  most  influential  chiefs  of  the  Runanga  of 
Ngaruawahia,  had  recently  pubUshed  an  article 
on  the  subject  of  the  intended  steamer.  "  Succes- 
sive Governors,"  said  Te  Hokioi,  "  have  declared 
to  us  that  the  Queen,  by  the  treaty  of  Waitangi 
promised  us  the  full  chiefship  of  such  of  our  lands, 
rivers,  fisheries,  etc.,  as  we  might  wish  to  retain. 
Now  Waikato  is  one  of  the  rivers  which  we  wish 
to  retain  under  our  own  chiefship.     How  is  it, 
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then,  we  are  told  that  a  steamer  is  to  be  sent  into 
this  river,  although  we  have  not  given  our  consent  ? 
Is  this  the  way  in  which  the  treaty  is  observed 
by  your  side  ?  Pakeha  friends,  why  do  you  act 
thus  wrongfully,  and  trample  under  your  feet  the 
words  of  your  Queen  ?  "  The  rival  newspaper 
was  to  be  called  Te  Pihoihoi  Mokemoke  (The 
sparrow  that  sitteth  alone  upon  the  housetop). 

A  printing  press  was  ordered  in  Sydney  and  so 
soon  as  it  could  be  furnished  and  set  up  at  Te 
Awamutu,  the  first  number  of  the  new  journal  was 
to  be  published. 
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BISHOP   SELWYN 

In  October,  1862,  a  very  important  Maori  Con- 
vention, which  had  been  summoned  several  months 
before  by  Tamihana,  was  held  at  Matamata. 
I  was  at  first  instructed  to  attend  it,  and  had 
made  all  preparations  to  go,  but  at  the  last 
moment  orders  came  from  the  Governor  that  I 
was  not  to  be  present.  This  meeting  was  attended 
not  only  by  the  Waikato  tribes,  but  by  deputations 
from  Tauranga,  from  the  east  coast,  Napier, 
Wanganui  and  Taranaki.  The  subject  which 
the  meeting  had  been  caUed  to  discuss  was  the 
proposal  of  the  Governor  for  a  judicial  investigation 
into  the  title  of  the  disputed  land  at  Waitara. 
The  opinion  generally  current  among  the  Maories 
was  that  no  arbitration  could  take  place  while 
the  troops  remained  in  possession  of  Waitara ; 
so  long  as  the  Government  persisted  in  holding 
the  land  in  dispute  by  force  of  arms,  it  was  right 
in  their  opinion  to  refuse  every  offer  of  arbitration, 
and  to  continue  to  hold  Tataraimaka  as  a  material 
guarantee  for  the  restoration  of  that  which  was 
their  own.  The  difference  between  what  Sir 
George  Grey  proposed,  and  what  the  Maories 
would  accept  was  small,  but  important  to  both 
sides.  It  was  the  old  question  of  Independent 
Nationality  in  a  different  form.  If  both  parties 
withdrew  from  Waitara,  the  investigation  would 
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have  an  international  character,  but  to  allow  the 
Governor  to  remain  in  possession  was  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Queen's  sovereignty,  to  [submit  as 
subjects,  not  to  treat  as  an  independent  nation. 

But  although  the  meeting  at  Matamata  was 
not  attended  by  any  representative  of  the  British 
Government,  Bishop  Selwyn  was  there,  and  it 
was  from  him  I  learned  the  full  details  of  what 
had  taken  place.  After  the  meeting,  he  came 
over  Maunga  Kawa  into  the  Waikato,  and  spent 
a  week  in  our  house  at  Te  Awamutu.  He  was 
a  very  original  guest ;  his  principle,  as  he  told 
me,  in  staying  at  people's  houses  in  the  bush  was 
to  give  no  domestic  trouble  of  any  kind.  He 
made  his  own  bed,  he  tidied  up  his  own  bedroom, 
he  cleaned  his  own  boots,  and  even  washed  his 
own  clothes.  One  Saturday  afternoon  he  was 
missing,  and  the  only  clue  as  to  what  had  become 
of  him  was  a  report  that  he  had  gone  to  the 
kitchen,  and  borrowed  a  piece  of  soap.  My  wife 
and  I,  on  looking  for  him,  discovered  him  in  a  bend 
of  the  Mangahoe  creek,  having  just  completed  the 
washing  of  all  his  clothes,  which  were  spread  out 
on  the  bank  to  dry.  Like  Sir  George  Grey,  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  children,  and  devoted  to  the 
service  of  women.  My  little  boy  exercised  a 
complete  tyranny  over  him,  perpetually  riding 
on  his  shoulder;  and  I  recollect  meeting  him  on 
foot,  when  he  was  on  a  journey  through  the  bush, 
while  an  old  Maori  woman,  with  a  heavy  bundle, 
was  riding  on  his  horse. 
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At  the  Matamata  meeting,  Bishop  Selwyn 
did  his  best  to  moderate  the  zeal  for  nationaUty, 
which  overpowered  all  other  considerations.  The 
first  encounter  between  him  and  Tamihana 
took  place  on  the  Sunday.  At  the  morning 
service,  Tamihana  preached  a  sermon  to  the 
assembled  congregation  on  the  text,  "  Behold, 
how  good  and  joyful  a  thing  it  is,  brethren,  to 
dwell  together  in  unity,"  and  he  enforced  the 
doctrine  on  his  hearers  by  enumerating  all  the 
benefits  which  had  resulted  from  the  union  of 
Maori  tribes  under  one  King.  They  were  formerly 
perpetually  engaged  in  quarrels  and  wars  ;  they 
were  now  united  in  a  common  brotherhood,  and 
each  tribe  pursued  the  interest  of  all.  This  dis- 
course produced  a  great  effect  on  the  congregation, 
and  the  Bishop,  hearing  of  it,  preached  at  the 
afternoon  service,  from  the  same  text,  another 
sermon.  He  urged  upon  them  the  great  advan- 
tages that  would  arise  from  the  cordial  union 
of  the  Maori  and  Pakeha  races,  and  he  pointed 
out  to  them  the  impossibility  of  such  a  union 
taking  place,  unless  they  agreed  to  submit  to 
one  law,  and  one  Sovereign. 

During  the  speeches  and  discussions  which 
took  place  on  the  following  day.  Bishop  Selwyn 
asked  for  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
assembly,  which  was  at  once  granted  to  him  by 
the  head  chiefs.  In  his  speech,  he  pressed  and 
besought  the  Maories,  especially  Tamihana  and 
Matutaera,  whom  he  called   upon  by  name,    to 
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agree  to  the  settlement  of  the  Waitara  dispute, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  Sir  George  Grey. 
He  further  pointed  out  to  them  the  suffering  and 
ruin  which  their  hostile  occupation  of  Tata- 
raimaka  had  inflicted  upon  the  innocent  men, 
women  and  children,  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  its  owners,  and  he  declared  that  as  he 
had  stood  up  before  the  British  Government 
and  protested  against  the  Maori  widows  and 
orphans  being  deprived,  by  force,  of  their  rights, 
so  he  now  protested  against  the  Maori  wrong  in 
retaliating  upon  the  Pakeha  widows  and  orphans 
in  like  fashion. 

The  Bishop's  speech  was  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion and  respect,  and  was  supported  by  several 
Ngatihaua  chiefs,  who  stood  up,  and  boldly 
declared  themselves  to  be  on  his  side,  but  it  did 
not  alter  the  general  resolution  of  the  meeting. 
His  arguments,  however,  had  produced  on  Tami- 
hana  a  greater  effect  than  the  Bishop  at  the  time 
supposed  ;  for  a  fortnight  after  the  meeting,  he 
rode  over  with  his  followers  to  Kihikihi,  and  in 
an  open  and  public  meeting,  demanded  from 
Rewi  and  Wi  Kingi  that  an  investigation  should 
be  made  into  the  title  to  Waitara,  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  British  Government  had  proposed. 
Wi  Kingi  refused  point  blank.  A  stormy  discus- 
sion then  ensued,  in  which  Rewi  and  all  the 
Ngatamaniapoto  supported  Wi  Kingi' s  refusal, 
and  ultimately  their  opinions  prevailed.  Tami- 
hana,  thus    baffled    in    his   first    proposal,    next 
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demanded  that  Tataraimaka  should  be  given  up  to 
the  Pakeha  owners.  This  demand  was,  however, 
as  obstinately  resisted  as  the  former  one.  The 
resolution  of  the  Ngatamaniapoto  was  immove- 
able, and  it  was  evident  that  any  concession  to 
the  Government  would  cause  an  open  quarrel  in 
the  King  party. 

It  did  not  appear  to  occur  to  the  British  autho- 
rities that,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the 
Maories  to  join,  they  might  have  instituted  on 
their  own  part  a  formal  and  public  investigation 
into  the  title  to  Waitara  and  the  validity  of  the 
claims  of  Wi  Kingi  and  his  tribe.  Had  such  an 
investigation  taken  place,  instead  of  the  informal 
and  secret  one  which  Sir  George  Grey  instituted 
at  Taranaki,  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Domett, 
and  the  Native  Secretary,  Mr.  Dillon  Bell,  after 
Tataraimaka  had  been  occupied  by  the  soldiers, 
it  is  probable  that  the  war  at  Taranaki  would 
never  have  recommenced.  The  Maories  would 
have  awaited  the  result  of  the  public  investigation 
before  they  began  to  fight.  The  private  inquiry, 
however,  at  once  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  Wi 
Kingi  and  his  tribe  were  living  at  Waitara  in 
pursuance  of  a  valid  agreement  made  with  the 
sellers,  and  Sir  George  Grey  expressed  a  very 
strong  opinion  that  this  fact,  if  known  to  Governor 
Browne,  would  have  prevented  his  ever  purchasing 
Waitara. 

On  January  1,  1863,  Sir  George  Grey  suddenly 
determined  to  visit  the  Waikato  district  attended 
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only  by  Mr.  John  White,  the  chief  interpreter 
of  the  native  office.  They  set  off  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  spent  the  night  at  Pokino, 
near  Te  la,  whence  they  sent  to  Te  Kohekohe 
for  a  canoe.  Next  morning,  when  the  canoe 
arrived,  they  paddled  up  to  Paetai,  which  they 
reached  in  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  natives 
assembled  to  see  the  Governor,  and  received 
him  cordially.  They  asked  him  why  he  had 
come  to  Waikato  ;  he  replied — **  I  have  come  to 
bring  peace  to  you  and  the  Maori  nation."  From 
Paetai  he  rode  on  horseback  along  the  river 
bank  to  Mr.  Ashwell's  station  at  Taupiri,  and 
thence  went  on  alone  to  Ngaruawahia.  He 
arrived  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  was  ferried 
across  in  an  ordinary  canoe,  and  walked  direct 
from  the  bank  past  the  native  houses  to  the 
tomb  of  Potatau,  where  he  stood  for  several 
minutes  unrecognized  and  alone.  The  place  was 
almost  deserted  ;  the  King  and  his  council  were  at 
Hangatiki,  only  Te  Paea  and  a  few  chiefs  remained 
behind.  The  people  came  out  of  the  houses  to 
look  at  this  audacious  stranger,  and  at  last  some 
one  recognized  him,  and  cried  out,  "It  is  the 
Governor."  They  welcomed  him  with  great  emo- 
tion ;  the  old  women  turned  out  to  "  tangi  " 
over  him,  and  then  began  to  scrape  potatoes  for 
food  for  him  and  his  followers  who  shortly  began 
to  arrive.  Te  Paea  said — "  Why  did  not  you 
make  the  surprise  complete  by  taking  an  axe 
and    cutting    down    the    flag-staff  ?     We   should 
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have  refused  you  nothing ; "  riders  were  sent 
all  over  the  country  to  summon  Tamihana, 
Matutaera  and  the  principal  chiefs. 

Sir  George  Grey  returned  to  Taupiri,  where 
he  was  unfortunately  taken  ill,  and  unable  to 
accept  the  pressing  invitation  which  Tamihana 
and  all  the  people  sent  to  him  to  again  visit 
Ngaruawahia.  Instead  of  that,  a  meeting  was 
arranged  to  be  held  at  Taupiri,  and  there  for  the 
first  and  only  time  Sir  George  Grey  met  Tamihana 
face  to  face.  Matutaera  had  also  obeyed  the 
summons  and  rode  on  horseback  from  Hangatiki 
as  far  as  Rangiaowhia.  There^  however^  he  broke 
down  ;  he  was  too  sore  to  sit  any  longer  on  the 
saddle  ;  to  his  bodily  pain  was  added  mental 
anxiety  that  the  Governor  would  think  his  inability 
to  ride  a  mere  pretence.  He  therefore  sent  for 
Mr.  Morgan  and  a  native  catechist  and  asked  them 
to  examine  his  condition  ;  they  did  so  :  they 
certified  formally  that  the  King  could  not  sit  on 
horseback,  and  the  certificate  was  duly  forwarded 
to  the  Governor. 

The  proceedings  at  Taupiri  took  place  in  a 
field  near  the  mission  station.  As  soon  as  Sir 
George  Grey  entered  the  field  at  the  farther  end 
of  which  the  chiefs  were  clustered  together,  the 
crowd  suddenly  parted  and  Tamihana  ran  forward, 
took  the  Governor  by  the  hand,  and  with  cries 
of  welcome  led  him  to  the  seat  placed  for  him  as 
president  of  the  meeting.  Rewi  and  the  Ngati- 
maniapoto  chiefs  were  not  present.     Then  Taati, 
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of  Rangiaowhia,  asked  why  the  Governor  had 
come  to  Waikato  ?  The  Governor  rephed — "  It 
was  love."  Taati  asked,  "  What  kind  of  love  ?  " 
The  Governor  said — "  Love  to  you  and  all  the 
people  of  this  island."  Taati  then  asked  "  whether 
he  would  acknowledge  their  King."  The  Governor 
replied  by  relating  to  them  the  story  of  a  crime 
lately  committed  at  Wanganui,  a  place  far  out 
of  the  Waikato  district,  but  which  adhered  to 
the  Maori  king.  An  English  girl,  walking  along 
the  high  road  a  little  in  advance  of  her  father, 
had  been  seized  by  a  native,  who  attempted  to 
outrage  her  ;  her  screams  brought  her  father  to 
her  aid,  and  the  miscreant  made  off.  The  police 
had  arrested  the  man,  but  he  had  been  rescued 
by  his  comrades  and  sheltered  by  them,  as  not 
subject  to  British  law. 

Tamihana  then  intervened,  and  defended  their 
establishment  of  a  Maori  king  with  the  customary 
arguments,  and  again  asked  him  to  acknowledge 
their  King.  The  Governor  replied  that  as  the 
criminal  at  Wanganui  had  been  rescued  by  them 
from]  the  hands  of  justice,  they  had  made  them- 
selves participators  in  his  crime.  "  No,  it  is  not 
ours,"  said  Tamihana  ;  **  we  condemn  those  evil 
deeds."  The  Governor  declared  that  such  outrages 
were  the  natural  consequences  of  their  refusal  to 
submit  to  the  Queen's  authority.  Tamihana  again 
entreated  the  Governor  to  recognize  their  King. 
Since  his  appointment  they  had  lived  in  peace 
in   Waikato,   no   crimes   were   being   committed 
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there,  and  the  lawlessness  that  prevailed  in  other 
parts  of  New  Zealand  was  the  consequence  of 
the  disturbance  made  by  the  "  angry  Governor," 
who  had  gone.  The  Governor  then  addressed 
them  on  the  questions  of  selling  and  letting 
native  lands,  and  the  Governor  especially  asked 
Tamihana  why  he  had  refused  his  proposal  for 
a  judicial  investigation  of  the  title  to  Waitara. 
Tamihana  replied  that  he  had  been  pressed  by 
the  Bishop,  by  Sir  William  Martin,  Archdeacon 
Maunsell,  Mr.  Ashwell  and  Mr.  Burrows  to  go 
and  make  peace  at  Waitara ;  he  had  gone  to 
Waitara,  and  written  to  General  Pratt,  asking 
that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Waitara 
to  the  town,  and  Waitara  left  under  the  protection 
of  the  law.  ''  The  '  angry  Governor  '  had  sent 
McLean  and  others  to  confer  with  him  ;  he  said 
to  McLean,  '  Let  your  soldiers  be  sent  back  to  the 
town,  to  the  Queen's  piece,  and  let  Waitara  be 
left  to  the  law.'  McLean  said,  '  Yes  ;  let  Waikato 
return . '  He  replied, '  Yes,  we  will  return  to-morrow/ 
but  when  we  returned  the  soldiers  remained  in 
possession  of  the  disputed  land,  and  their  tents 
are  standing  there  now.  For  that  reason  I 
have  given  back  Waitara  to  Te  Rangitake,  and 
I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it."  The  Governor 
said  that  if  the  title  to  Waitara  was  investigated 
and  if  it  was  determined  by  the  judge  that  Waitara 
belonged  to  Wi  Kingi,  it  should  be  given  back  to 
him  and  his  people  ;  so  much  for  Waitara,  but 
as  to  Tataraimaka,  what  right  had  the  Taranakis 
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and  Ngatimaniapoto  to  possess  themselves  of 
that  place  ?  Tamihana  said  that  the  lands  at 
Waitara  had  been  taken  by  the  soldiers  for  the 
Queen,  and  that  was  why  the  natives  had  in 
retaliation  possessed  themselves  of  Tataraimaka. 
The  Governor  declared  that  on  his  return  to 
Auckland  he  should  go  down  in  a  steamer  to 
Taranaki,  that  he  should  take  possession  of  Tata- 
raimaka, and  settle  himself  on  that  land,  and 
invited  the  Waikatos  to  meet  him  there,  and 
help  him  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  Tamihana 
entreated  him  to  delay  such  an  enterprise,  and 
to  prolong  the  armistice  for  another  year,  and 
during  that  time  to  abstain  from  putting  a 
steamer  on  the  river  ;  then  during  that  interval 
they  would  jointly  work  for  peace,  he  on  the 
side  of  the  King,  and  the  Governor  on  the  side 
of  the  Pakeha,  and  they  might  thus  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  war.  The  meeting  then  broke  up, 
and  the  illness  of  the  Governor  obliged  him  to 
return  to  Auckland,  without  any  further  conference 
with  the  natives. 

There  was  one  speech  made  by  the  Governor 
at  this  meeting  which  is  omitted  from  the  official 
account,  but  which  impressed  the  natives  more 
than  anything  else  he  said,  and  which  rang  through 
all  Waikato  and  the  tribes  beyond  its  limits 
which  adhered  to  the  Maori  king.  It  was  repeated 
over  and  over  again  by  chiefs  who  had  been 
present,  both  in  public  speeches  and  in  private 
conversations.     Sir    George    Grey    was    reported 
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to  have  said  that  he  never  went  to  bed  at  night 
without  thinking  what  he  could  do  to  pull  down 
the  Maori  king.  "  I  shall  not,"  he  said,  "  fight 
against  your  King  with  a  sword,  but  I  shall 
dig  round  him  with  spades,  until  he  faUs  of  his 
own  accord."  The  Maories  said  they  had  all 
looked  round  to  see  where  the  spades  were  at 
work,  and  they  were  convinced  that  the  Govern- 
ment Commissioner  was  the  principal  spade, 
and  that  the  digging  was  going  on  most  vigorously 
at  Te  iVwamutu. 

Remonstrances  were  addressed  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  Taupiri  meeting  against  the  threatened 
steamer.  The  Maories  had  never  objected  to 
small  boats  and  canoes,  but  a  steamer  was  a 
different  thing  ;  it  could  bring  troops  and  great 
guns  into  their  country.  The  Governor  said 
he  should  certainly  bring  his  steamer  to  save 
them  the  trouble  of  paddling  their  canoes  against 
the  current ;  it  would  tow  their  canoes.  In  a 
very  short  time  they  would  be  convinced  of  its 
usefulness  and  would  threaten  him  with  war  if 
he  took  the  steamer  away. 

Before  his  return  to  Auckland,  pressing  invita- 
tions were  received  by  the  Governor  to  visit 
Rangiaowhia  and  Tamahere  ;  even  after  he  had 
left  Taupiri  riders  galloped  down  the  river  bank 
after  him,  beseeching  him  to  return.  In  pursuance 
of  their  promises,  Tamihana,  Taati,  and  the  chiefs 
present  at  Taupiri  wrote  letters  to  Taranaki, 
urging  the  Ngatiruanui  to  give  up  Tataraimaka 
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and  intimating  that  in  the  event  of  the  renewal 
of  the  war  no  help  was  to  be  expected  from 
Waikato.  But  counter  letters  were  sent  at  the 
same  time  by  Rewi  and  the  war  party  exhorting 
the  Ngatiruanui  to  hold  the  Tataraimaka  block 
resolutely  and  promising  that  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Governor  to  possess  himself  of  it 
would  be  regarded  by  Waikato  as  a  declaration 
of  war. 
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REWI   MANIAPOTO 

The  first  number  of  the  Pihoihoi  Mokemoke  was 
published  at  Te  Awamutu  on  February  2,  1863, 
and  was  scattered  broadcast  over  the  whole  of 
Waikato.  The  manuscript  of  the  first  issue  was 
revised  by  Sir  George  Grey  himself,  and  published 
under  his  express  authority  ;  it  contained  an 
article  which  created  an  immense  sensation  in 
Waikato,  and  gave  to  Rewi  the  opportunity  of 
suppressing  the  "  spades "  which  were  digging, 
by  physical  force.  The  article  was  headed,  "  The 
Evil  of  the  King  Movement."  It  first  recited  a 
letter  from  Matutaera  to  the  Governor  of  December 
8,  1862,  which  had  been  printed  in  the  Hokioi. 
The  letter  asked  the  Governor  "  What  evil  had  been 
done  by  him,  and  on  what  account  he  was  blamed," 
and  the  Pihoihoi  undertook  to  give  to  these 
questions  a  plain  answer.  The  article  set  forth 
the  great  dignity  and  the  great  privileges  which 
were  accorded  to  a  king,  and  asked  what  were 
the  duties  due  from  a  king  in  return.  It  answered 
this  question  by  a  quotation  from  Jeremiah  : — 

"  To  the  Kings  of  Judah,  sitting  upon  the  throne 
of  David,  thus  saith  the  Lord.  Execute  ye 
judgment  and  righteousness,  and  deliver  the 
spoiled  out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor  ;  and  do 
no  wrong,  do  no  violence  to  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless  nor  the  widow,  neither  shed  innocent 
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blood  in  this  place."  "  My  friends,"  said  the 
Pihoihoi,  "  are  these  things  done  by  Matutaera  ? 
Does  he  execute  judgment  and  righteousness, 
does  he  deliver  the  spoiled  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  oppressor  ?  We  have  all  heard  of  horses,  of 
cows,  and  of  property  robbed  from  the  Pakehas 
who  live  in  Waikato.  Has  judgment  been 
executed  by  Matutaera,  has  he  blamed  the  wicked 
doers  ?  No ;  the  property  wrongfully  robbed 
is  still  in  their  hands,  and  Matutaera  and  his  laws 
are  responsible.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
king  in  a  foreign  country ;  stealing  and  murder 
and  all  crimes  were  put  down  by  him.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  end  of  his  life  golden  bracelets  were 
hanged  upon  the  trees  by  the  roadside,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death,  for  no  man  dare 
steal  them,  foi  fear  of  this  just  and  powerful  king. 
He,  my  friends,  was  a  king  who  executed  judg- 
ment and  righteousness.  Can  Matutaera  do  this  ? 
Let  him  hang  up  some  golden  bracelets  at  any 
place  within  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom,  and  let 
us  see  how  long  it  will  be  before  they  are  taken 
away  ?  Let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  another 
king.  A  man  with  his  little  daughter  was 
journeying  along  the  road^  the  child  some  dis- 
tance in  front,  and  the  man  behind.  A  wicked 
man  on  horseback  threw  her  on  the  ground,  and 
attempted  to  ravish  her.  The  child  screamed 
for  help,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  father  the 
criminal  ran  away.  But  he  was  known  and 
apprehended  by  the  girl's  relations,  who  wished 
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to  have  him  judged  according  to  law ;  but  his 
tribe  declared  he  was  an  adherent  of  this  king, 
and  rescued  him  in  the  name  of  this  king,  so 
that  he  should  not  be  punished  for  his  crime. 
Was  that  a  good  king  ?  Did  he  exercise  judgment 
and  righteousness  ?  The  criminal  was  rescued 
in  his  name.  My  friends,  the  country  where  this 
crime  took  place  was  Wanganui,  and  you  have 
consecrated  this  name  of  king,  under  cover  of 
which  such  criminals  escape  from  justice.  Now, 
my  friends,  listen  to  what  I  say.  Has  Matutaera 
the  power  to  put  a  stop  to  these  evil  deeds,  which  are 
done  at  Wanganui  and  are  done  within  Waikato  ? 
If  he  has,  it  is  wicked  of  him  not  to  exercise  his 
power,  and  put  a  stop  to  these  wrongs.  If  he 
has  not,  he  deserves  the  strongest  censure  for 
pretending  to  be  a  king." 

This  article,  which  was  expressed  in  the  most 
forcible  and  idiomatic  Maori,  by  the  help  of  Miss 
Ashwell,  produced  an  enormous  and  unlooked- 
for  sensation.  It  was  read  in  every  Runanga 
house  in  Waikato,  and  was  the  subject  of  painful 
discussion  at  the  King's  Council  at  Ngaruawahia. 
The  tribes  less  intimately  related  to  Matutaera 
were  greatly  amused  and  enjoyed  the  hit  at  the 
King's  Council,  but  the  chiefs  of  Ngaruawahia 
were  very  angry.  They  said  the  "  Sparrow " 
was  written  in  a  bad  mocking  style,  nothing  like 
the  calm  and  reasoning  tone  of  the  Hokioi.  Some 
said.  Why  is  this  press  allowed  among  us  ?  Others, 
Why  is  not  the  press  broken,  and  the  Government 
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officer  driven  away  ?  These  words  of  the  chiefs 
who  had  hitherto  restrained  the  rest  from  violence 
were  told  to  Rewi.  He  promptly  seized  the 
opportunity.  He  wrote  letters  to  Ngaruawahia 
to  say  he  intended  to  expel  the  press  and  Com- 
missioner from  Te  Awamutu.  The  answer  was 
an  old  Maori  war  song,  sent  by  Wi  Karamoa. 

Oh,  Kahakura,  at  the  sea ! 

Oh,  Ruamano,  at  the  sea ! 

Hearken !  our  treasures  are  being  borne  away, 

By  Whiro,  Whatino  and  Wharona, 

By  thieves  wind  swift, 

By  thieves  headlong, 

Cast  them  down  !  dash  them  down  ! 

Fling  them  upon  the  trees  ! 

Let  them  be  a  prey  to  be  cast  down ! 

A  prey  to  be  dashed  down, 

A  prey  to  become  the  spoil  of  the  far-famed. 

Arise  !     Gird  on  ! 

Cast  down  !  dash  down  ! 

Let  there  be  a  shock, 

A  shock  of  army  meeting  army ; 

Let  there  be  a  prey  to  overturn  them. 

To  lash  them. 
Oh,  Tangaroa !  whet  thy  teeth. 

Sharpen  thy  teeth, 
If  thou  liftest  thyself  on  high,  Tangaroa 

Shall  gather  together  all  his,  against  thee. 

Rewi  took  the  hint,  and  began  to  organize  in 
secret  an  effective  attack  on  Te  Awamutu,  with 
the  object  of  suppressing  the  Pihoihoi  and  expel- 
ling the  Commissioner.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  in  my  life  that  a  paper  of  which  I  was  editor 
was  suppressed  by  force  majeure.  When  I  was 
a  boy   a  paper  called   The  Scholar^  of  which  I 
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was  editor,  was  suppressed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Preston  Grammar  School.  Obnoxious  articles, 
also  written  in  a  mocking  spirit,  were  the  pretext, 
and  they  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  my  father. 
But  neither  as  editor  nor  as  son  could  I  take 
shelter  under  his  name,  and  the  paper  was  con- 
demned and  stopped.  Nobody  has  ever  employed 
me  to  edit  a  paper  since  these  two  failures. 

Many  vague  warnings  came  to  me,  even  from 
Rewi  himself,  that  something  decisive  was  about 
to  happen.  Te  Oriori  came  and  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Rangiaowhia  and  assured  me  he  was 
there  for  our  protection,  as  there  would  be  trouble 
and  darkness  not  only  at  Tataraimaka,  but  in 
Waikato  as  well.  I  was  shown  a  letter  from 
Tamihana  to  Rewi,  urging  the  latter  on  no  account 
to  use  any  violence  at  Te  Awamutu.  The  writer 
said  that  what  had  already  taken  place  at  Te 
Kohekohe,  would  cause  trouble  enough,  and  any 
further  disturbance  would  be  added  by  the 
Governor  to  this  former  one,  and  the  two  together 
would  be  made  a  cause  of  war.  Rumours  of  this 
kind  had  been  so  common,  and  so  often  came  to 
nothing,  that  these  warnings  were  unheeded ;  my 
wife  and  two  children  came  up  to  Te  Awamutu  and 
settled  themselves  in  the  half-furnished  house. 

The  first  outbreak  against  Sir  George  Grey's 
new  plans  took  place  at  Te  Kohekohe,  as  men- 
tioned in  Tamihana's  letter  to  Rewi,  and  had 
occurred  on  March  8.  The  sawing  of  timber  for 
the  police  barrack  had  been  completed,  and  the 
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timber  was  lying  at  a  place  on  the  Waikato  river, 
a  little  above  Te  Kohekohe,  ready  for  delivery. 
Ihaka  and  Mohe  and  others  proceeded  on  7th 
March  to  Te  Kohekohe,  and  made  a  strong  repre- 
sentation there  that  the  project  of  building  a 
police  barrack  should  be  abandoned;  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Maories  it  meant,  "  death  to  the 
nation."  They  therefore  proposed  that  the  timber 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  landed  at  Te  Kohe- 
kohe, but  should  be  floated  down  to  Te  la  and 
placed  on  Queen's  land.  These  representations 
were  supported  by  Aihipene,  who  was  a  salaried 
magistrate  of  Lower  Waikato,  and  professedly 
an  adherent  of  the  Queen.  On  the  morning 
after  this  discussion,  a  body  of  Maories  arrived 
at  the  place  where  the  timber  was  stacked,  and 
proceeded  to  throw  it  into  the  water.  When 
Wiremu  Te  Wheoro  was  told  of  their  action,  he 
and  his  people  went  up  to  the  place,  and  objected 
to  the  timber  being  thrown  into  the  water,  and 
there  was  a  bloodless  contest  between  the  two 
parties,  the  strangers  persisting  in  throwing 
the  timber  into  the  river,  and  the  women  of  Te 
Wheoro' s  tribe  trying  to  pull  it  out.  The  invaders 
at  last  prevailed,  and  the  whole  of  the  timber 
for  the  poHce  barracks  was  floated  past  the  in- 
tended site  of  the  police  barracks  at  Te  Kohekohe 
by  the  current  of  the  Waikato,  and  safely  landed 
on  Queen's  territory  at  Te  la.  Except  for  the 
friendly  struggle  between  the  men  and  the  women, 
no   violence   was   used,    and   the   invaders,    after 
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accomplishing  their  purpose,  peacefully  retired. 
Sir  George  Grey  was  absent  at  Taranaki  and 
before  any  instruction  could  be  received  from 
him,  a  more  serious  disturbance  broke  out  at  Te 
Awamutu. 

On  March  25  I  rode  over  to  the  mission  station 
at  Kopua  to  make  inquiry  about  some  bullocks 
which  were  being  purchased  for  the  Government 
station.  A  rumour  had  reached  us  that  an 
"  army "  would  visit  Te  Awamutu  that  day, 
but  I  paid  no  attention  to  it.  On  my  retiurn  to 
Te  Awamutu,  after  dark,  I  found  the  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  body  of  eighty 
Ngatimaniapoto  natives  were  encamped  round 
large  watch-fires  in  the  road,  and  in  the  adjoining 
field  opposite  the  church,  where  the  pi  in  ting 
office  stood.  I  rode  through  them  without  inter- 
ruption, and  found  the  house  surrounded  by  a 
cordon  of  sentries,  who  let  me  pass  without  ques- 
tion. I  learned  that  the  party  was  commanded 
by  Aporo,  the  Maori  who  had  been  the  spokesman 
at  Hangatiki  the  year  before.  Rewi  and  Wi 
Kingi  had  accompanied  Aporo  and  his  eighty 
armed  men  as  far  as  Porokoru's  house,  which 
was  about  300  yards  from  Te  Awamutu,  and  sat 
there  while  the  mischief  was  done.  Aporo  had 
led  his  men  to  the  front  of  the  printing  office, 
there  halted  them  and  had  prayers.  Mr.  Von 
Dadelszen  and  a  Maori  youth  were  engaged  inside 
printing  the  fifth  number  of  the  Pihoihoi.  They 
came  outside  on  seeing  the  ai rival  of  the  **  army," 
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and  locked  the  door  behind  them.  After  prayers, 
without  asking  for  the  key,  the  Maories  proceeded 
to  break  open  the  door.  Pineaha,  one  of  the  Maories 
employed  on  the  station,  stood  up  before  them 
and  said — "  It  is  enough.  You  have  met  now,  go 
outside  again,  and  let  us  talk  to-morrow.  Mr. 
Gorst  is  not  here ."  Aporo  said — "  I  shall  not  delay, 
Mr.  Gorst  heard  of  my  intention,  he  refused  to 
believe,  so  now  break  open  the  office."  They 
then  cried  out,  ''Seize  him,  seize  him,"  and  laid 
hold  of  Pineaha,  and  dragged  him  to  one  side. 
The  office  was  then  broken  open,  and  they  began 
to  remove  the  contents.  They  packed  the  type 
in  cases,  and  dragged  out  the  press,  in  the  course 
of  which  performance  one  of  its  legs  was  snapped 
off.  Then  Patene  intervened ;  since  his  own 
failure,  he  had  always  declared  he  would  resist 
any  future  attempt  to  drive  away  Sir  George 
Grey's  officer  ;  he  arrived,  dressed  for  the  occasion 
in  black  trousers,  a  light  summer  coat  and  waist- 
coat, and  a  new  black  silk  hat.  He  ran  into  the 
office,  which  was  crammed  with  Maories,  and 
ejected  half-a-dozen  of  them.  Pineaha  then  broke 
loose  from  the  men  who  held  him,  and  rushed  in 
to  help  Patene,  but  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  dragged  from  the  office.  After  much  uproar 
and  confusion,  Patene  also  was  got  rid  of,  though 
he  was  too  great  a  chief  to  be  roughly  handled. 
The  printing  press  was  then  brought  out,  and 
loaded  upon  bullock  drays,  with  all  the  type, 
reams  of  paper,  printed  copies  of  the  fifth  number 
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of  the  Pihoihoi,  and  other  contents  of  the  office. 
They  were  taken  to  Rewi's  place  at  Kihikihi. 
They  carried  off  besides  some  clothes,  blankets, 
and  other  private  property,  which  were  returned 
as  soon  as  the  mistake  was  discovered.  Mr.  Von 
Dadelszen  had  taken  off  his  collar  and  tie  while 
printing,  and  left  a  gold  pin  sticking  in  one  of  the 
cases  of  type.  Though  the  case  was  taken,  and 
natives  going  in  and  out  all  the  afternoon,  the  pin 
was  found,  hours  afterwards,  carefully  stuck  in 
the  wooden  wall.  They  even  sent  into  the  house, 
to  ask  leave  to  have  a  pot  and  kettle  in  which  to 
cook  their  food,  instead  of  helping  themselves,  as 
a  civilized  army  would  have  done,  to  such  utensils 
as  they  required. 

After  the  press  had  gone,  the  war  party,  with 
the  women  and  children  by  whom  they  were 
accompanied,  sat  down  in  the  road  and  field 
to  await  my  return  from  Kopua  and  to  remove 
me,  as  they  had  done  the  press.  Their  guns  were 
loaded,  and  the  mission  house  surrounded  by 
sentinels  posted  at  short  intervals.  Aporo  at 
the  time  gave  as  his  reason  that  being  responsible 
for  our  lives  and  property,  he  was  determined 
to  keep  all  other  natives  off  the  premises  while 
he  remained  in  occupation. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Aporo's  attack  reached 
Rangiaowhia,  and  before  my  return  from  Kopua, 
Te  Oriori  and  Taati,  with  a  number  of  other 
natives,  had  galloped  down  and  vehemently  pro- 
tested against  what  had  been  done.     They  said 
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the  words  of  Potatau  and  the  present  King  were, 
"  Be  kind  to  the  Pakeha."  The  Ngatimaniapoto 
rephed  they  acknowledged  no  king  but  their 
ancestor  Maniapoto  and  would  trample  the  words 
of  Matutaera  and  his  father  under  their  feet.  Taati 
called  for  pen  and  paper,  took  down  the  words, 
and  sent  them  off  to  Ngaruawahia.  The  discussion 
lasted  till  evening,  when  the  Rangiaowhia  men 
returned  home,  leaving  the  Ngatimaniapoto  in 
possession,  but  threatening  them  with  the  ven- 
geance of  Waikato,  if  they  took  any  further  steps 
before  morning. 

After  my  return  no  hostile  action  took  place, 
except  that  they  sent  in  a  message  to  say  that 
if  I  refused  to  go  away  in  the  morning  I  should 
be  shot ;  they  then  fetched  firewood  to  keep 
up  their  watch-fires,  instead  of  burning  the  fences, 
and  they  shifted  the  line  of  sentries  to  meet  the 
domestic  convenience  of  the  household.  All  the 
youths  in  the  school  behaved  splendidly  ;  they 
said  they  would  stand  by  me  in  any  extremity, 
and  do  whatever  I  told  them.  We  had  no  arms, 
and  resistance  was  impossible. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  herald  arrived  from 
Rangiaowhia  to  say  that  all  the  chiefs  and  people 
were  on  their  way  to  judge  the  Ngatimaniapotos. 
He  said  the  words  of  Honi  Papita,  the  principal 
chief,  were  ''  we  have  been  treated  like  slaves." 
The  herald,  after  making  a  violent  speech,  and 
singing  a  war-like  song,  came  into  the  garden, 
followed  by  Aporo,  who  ordered  him  out  again. 
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He  refused  to  go  and  said,  "  Is  this  your  place,  oh 
Aporo  !  No,  it  is  ours,  it  is  for  us  to  spoil  our  own 
place ;  you  have  treated  us  like  slaves."  Patene, 
who  was  present,  supported  the  Rangiaowhia 
men  against  his  own  tribe.  Aporo  said  sneeringly 
that  Patene  was  paid  by  Government  for  his 
advocacy.  The  calumny  put  Patene  in  such  a 
passion  that  he  tried  to  knock  Aporo  down. 
The  intervention  of  my  little  son,  who  was  running 
about,  clasping  the  angry  men  by  the  legs,  and 
of  Mr.  Mainwaring,  who  proffered  a  fig  of  tobacco 
for  them  to  cut  up  and  fill  their  pipes  and  have 
a  smoke,  averted  the  conflict,  and  the  herald 
agreed  to  leave  Aporo's  men  in  possession  until 
the  trial  had  taken  place. 

Crowds  of  Maories  now  began  to  arrive  from 
the  neighbourhood,  Honi  Papita,  Te  Oriori, 
and  Taati  on  one  side,  and  Rewi,  accompanied 
by  Wi  Kingi,  who  now  openly  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  attacking  party.  They  all  sat  down 
in  the  public  road,  and  in  the  churchyard  adjoin- 
ing, and  every  one  was  excluded  from  the  premises 
of  Te  Awamutu,  by  cords  of  flax  and  Aporo's 
sentries,  by  which  the  place  was  completely 
surrounded.  A  long  and  animated  discussion, 
at  which  I  was  not  present,  took  place  outside. 
I  was  told  that  the  Waikato  chiefs  expressed 
the  strongest  indignation  at  Rewi's  unwarranted 
violence  in  crossing  his  boundary  line,  and 
doing  lawless  deeds  on  the  lands  of  other  tribes. 
Rewi's  reply  was  that  he  was  only  carrying  out 
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measures  for  the  common  good.  They  had  all 
long  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  Governor's  officer, 
who  had  been  sent  among  them  to  do  the  work 
of  Satan,  to  tempt  and  to  deceive  ;  he  had  waited 
long  while  Tamihana  and  Taati  had  tried  their 
effete  and  ineffective  measures ;  he  was  now 
tired  of  talking  and  waiting,  he  was  determined 
to  act,  and  now  he  should  go  on  with  his  violence 
until  the  Governor's  officer  was  removed.  It 
was  then  suggested  by  somebody  that  they  should 
ascertain  what  effect  the  seizure  of  the  printing 
press  and  Rewi's  threats  had  produced  on  the 
officer  in  question.  A  chair  was  accordingly 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  an  invitation 
sent  to  me  to  come  and  sit  upon  it.  I  complied. 
Aporo  then  came  in  front  of  me,  and  with  much 
gesticulation  and  brandishing  of  his  spear  said, 
"  Get  up  and  go."  I  said,  ''  I  am  here  on  my 
own  piece  and  I  shall  not  go."  He  repeated  the 
order  several  times,  receiving  the  same  reply. 
He  then  said,  "  If  you  will  not  go,  I  shall  use  force 
and  drive  you  away."  I  said  that  Aporo  had 
committed  a  great  wrong  by  invading  a  piece 
of  Queen's  land,  and  robbing  me  of  my  printing 
press,  and  I  had  a  proclamation  of  the  Runanga 
of  Ngaruawahia  read  to  the  meeting,  which  had 
recently  been  issued,  to  forbid  the  molesting  of 
Pakehas,  at  which  they  all  laughed.  I  said  Aporo 
was  disobeying  his  King's  commands.  He  said 
that  he  would  disobey  his  master  by  driving  me 
away  unless  I  disobeyed  the  orders  of  my  master 
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by  going  at  once.  I  replied  that  nothing  but 
orders  from  Sir  George  Grey  would  induce  me 
to  leave  my  post.  I  then  got  up  and  left  the 
meeting. 

Rewi,  after  I  had  gone,  declared  that  he  and 
his  men  would  not  stir  from  the  spot  until  their 
object  was  accomplished.  They  settled  them- 
selves on  the  ground  in  dogged  silence.  He 
sent  off  messengers  to  Hangatiki  to  fetch  Reihana 
and  his  forces.  Taati  pointed  with  his  spear 
to  the  mission  house  and  said — "  If  you  use  violence 
I  am  there,"  and  he  and  Te  Oriori  then  came 
into  my  house  in  great  alarm.  They  said  they 
had  come  to  be  burnt.  If  a  house  were  set  on 
fire  with  a  chief  inside  he  would  be  considered 
to  be  burnt,  and  vengeance  taken  by  his  tribe 
on  the  incendiaries.  They  said  they  would  remain 
in  the  house,  because  they  did  not  think  Rewi 
would  dare  to  make  an  attack  or  set  fire  to  the 
house  while  they  were  seated  within.  Taati 
sent  a  messenger  to  fetch  the  King,  and  Te  Oriori 
sent  another  to  Matamata  for  Tamihana,  urging 
them  to  come  with  all  speed. 

At  last  Mr.  Reid,  the  Wesley  an  missionary  at 
Kopua,  persuaded  Rewi  to  have  a  personal  inter- 
view with  me.  At  this  interview,  which  took 
place  in  the  road  between  the  church  and  the 
gate  of  Te  Awamutu,  Rewi  after  much  reluctance 
agreed  to  withdraw  his  men,  and  give  a  three 
weeks*  interval,  during  which  I  should  communi- 
cate with  Sir  George  Grey.     He  made  a  speech  to 
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those  around  him  in  which  he  said  that  he  and 
his  tribe  had  shown  no  signs  of  hostihty  when 
Sir  George  Grey  first  arrived,  but  had  waited  to 
see  what  he  would  do.    First,  at  Taupari,  the 
Governor  had  declared  himself  opposed  to   the 
King,  and  had  begun  to  make  the  road.     Since 
then,  he  had  been  ceaseless  in  his  machinations 
against  their  confederacy,  and  in  trying  to  reduce 
the  Maories  under  the  rule  of  the  Queen.     They 
had  never  been  allowed  to  attend  to  their  own 
affairs,    but    had   been    constantly    harassed   by 
alarms.     Lastly  at  Taupiri  Sir  George  Grey  had 
said  "  he  would  dig  round  the  King  till  he  fell." 
They  looked  to  see  where  the  spades  were  at  work, 
and  they  saw  me ;  they  were  resolved  to  have 
no   digging  in  Waikato,   but  to  remove  me  to 
the  Queen's  land  at  Mangatawhiri ;   there  I  could 
dig  as  much  as  I    pleased  ;    he  would  wait  till 
Sir  George  Grey's  answer  came,  but  he  warned 
me,  and  begged  Mr.  Reid  and  all  the  natives  to 
note  his  words,   that  if    the  Governor    left  me 
there  he  left  me  to  certain  death.     He  then  came 
at  my  invitation  into  my  house,   sat  down   at 
my  writing  table,  and  with  my  pen  and  paper 
wrote  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal 
translation  :— 

"Te  Awamutu, 

''March  25,  1863. 
"Friend  Governor  Grey, — 

* '  Greeting  !     This  is  my  word  to  you .     Mr .  Gorst 
has  been  killed  by  me.    The  press  has  been  taken 
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by  me.  They  are  my  men  who  took  it,  eighty, 
armed  with  guns.  The  reason  is,  to  drive  away 
Mr.  Gorst,  that  he  may  return  to  the  town  ;  it 
is  on  account  of  the  great  darkness  caused  by 
his  being  sent  to  live  here,  and  tempt  us,  and  also 
on  account  of  your  saying  that  you  would  dig 
round  our  King  till  he  fell.  Friend,  take  Mr. 
Gorst  back  to  town,  do  not  leave  him  to  Hve  with 
me  at  Te  Awamutu.  If  you  say  he  is  to  stay, 
he  wiU  die.  Let  your  letter  be  speedy  to  fetch 
him  away  within  three  weeks. 

^'From  your  friend, 

"  Rewi  Maniapoto. 

^^To  Governor  Grey  at  Taranaki." 

After  writing  the  letter,  Rewi,  true  to  his  word, 
withdrew  Aporo  and  all  the  men,  and  said  for 
the  space  of  three  weeks  he  would  guarantee 
Te  Awamutu  from  any  attack,  but  that  during 
this  time  the  place  would  be  constantly  watched, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  attack  would 
be  renewed.  He  refused  to  give  up  the  printing 
press,  saying  it  would  be  sent  down  to  Queen's 
land  at  Te  la.  I  was  now,  according  to  Maori 
usage,  technically  dead,  and  was  thereafter 
addressed  as  "you  food  of  Waikato,"  and  when  I 
travelled  by  canoe,  my  conductor  was  greeted 
from  the  bank  by  cries  of  "  How  are  you  and 
your  corpse  ?  " 

The  Governor  when  he  received  Rewi's  letter 
at  Taranaki  resolved  not  to  answer  nor  take  any 
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notice  of  it,  but  instructions  were  sent  that  "  in 
the  event  of  there  being  any  danger  whatever  to 
hfe,"  I  was  to  return  at  once  to  Auckland  with  the 
other  Europeans  in  the  employment  of  Govern- 
ment on  the  station.  The  colonial  postmaster, 
alarmed  at  the  peril  to  which  the  property  of  the 
post  office  was  exposed,  promptly  stopped  the 
mails,  thereby  cutting  off  our  regular  communica- 
tion with  the  town,  and  affronting  Taati,  whose 
men  were  the  mail-carriers,  though  our  very  lives 
had  depended  on  his  firm  opposition  to  Rewi.  Te 
Oriori,  to  whose  tribe  most  of  the  young  men  in 
the  school  belonged,  sent  a  messenger  to  summon 
his  section  of  the  tribe  to  attend  him  in  arms  at 
Arikirua,  to  accompany  him  to  Te  Awamutu.  He 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  Rewi  driving  the  Maories 
out  of  the  school,  and  said  he  should  like  to  see 
the  attempt  made.  The  youths  themselves,  who 
throughout  the  whole  period  had  remained  stead- 
fast and  obedient,  asked  Te  Oriori  to  bring  them 
arms,  saying  they  would  then  protect  Te  Awamutu 
themselves. 

The  news  of  Rewi's  violence  reached  the  King 
at  Whatawhata  on  the  Waipa,  when  Patara,  the 
editor  of  the  Hokioi,  was  the  only  councillor  with 
him.  By  Patara's  advice,  a  letter  was  written 
condemning  Rewi's  conduct,  and  requiring  him 
to  send  back  the  printing  press,  pay  for  the 
damage  and  outrage,  and  leave  all  questions 
about  the  removal  of  the  Governor's  officer  to 
be  settled  by  the  King  and  Council.     The  letter 
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was  sent  by  the  hands  of  Wi  Karamoa  and 
he  carried  it  to  Rangiaowhia,  where  Tamihana 
had  arrived,  in  compHance  with  Te  Oriori's 
message.  The  chiefs  of  Waikato  and  Ngatihaua 
assembled  there,  condemned  Rewi,  and  Wi  Kara- 
moa, Tamihana,  and  others  rode  over  to  protest. 
Rewi  consented  with  reluctance  to  give  the  press 
to  Tamihana  and  pay  for  the  damage  done. 
The  press,  with  all  the  type  and  papers,  was  sent 
down  to  Te  la,  and  stored  in  a  Pakeha's  house. 
It  was  afterwards  removed  to  Auckland  by  the 
Government.  On  the  question  of  expelling  the 
Governor's  officer,  however,  Rewi  was  immoveable 
and  declared  that  he  would  go  on  with  the  work. 
The  party  then  came  to  Te  Awamutu.  Tamihana 
said  no  one  liked  my  remaining  in  the  district. 
Rewi  had  accused  him  of  having  brought  me  there. 
The  accusation  was  not  true.  Long  ago  before 
I  was  an  officer  of  Government  he  had  invited 
me  to  live  amongst  the  Maories  ;  but  now  that 
I  was  working  the  Governor's  works,  he  himself 
did  not  wish  me  to  remain.  They  had  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  school  itself.  Everything  was 
excellent,  but  the  Governor  had  said  at  Taupiri 
he  would  **  dig  round  the  King  until  he  fell." 
The  school  at  Te  Awamutu,  was  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's spades.  He  had  always  tried  to  keep 
cases  out  of  the  Governor's  court,  and  boys  out 
of  the  Governor's  school,  but  he  never  agreed 
and  never  would  agree  to  my  being  driven  away 
by  force.     Te  Awamutu  was  Queen's  land,  and  no 
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one  had  a  right  to  invade  it.  He  had  said  this 
to  Rewi,  and  Wi  Karamoa  had  carried  the  King's 
commands  to  let  me  alone  ;  but  Rewi  was  mad 
and  would  not  listen,  so  they  had  come  in  the 
spirit  of  friends  to  tell  me  this  proverb  :  *'  Land  is 
a  living  thing,  but  man  is  mortal."  They  could 
not  protect  me,  and  if  a  shot  was  fired  at  Taranaki, 
where  the  Governor  had  now  gone  to  take  military 
possession  of  the  land  at  Tataraimaka,  any  young 
man  who  wished  to  exalt  his  name  might  shoot 
me,  and  the  first  they  would  hear  of  it  would  be 
that  I  was  dead. 

I  said  that  unless  they  could  prevent  Rewi 
from  repeating  an  act  which  they  admitted  to 
be  wrong,  the  Governor's  words  had  come  true 
already,  and  the  King  had  fallen.  Rewi  was 
now  master,  and  Waikato  and  Ngatihaua  had 
become  his  slaves.  We  shook  hands  and  parted 
in  sorrow,  and  I  never  saw  Tamihana  again. 

He  died  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Waikato. 
Years  after  his  death,  a  letter  in  his  well-known 
handwriting  was  put  into  my  hands;  he  had 
written  to  me  in  his  affliction,  and  intrusted 
the  letter  to  a  military  officer  who  had  forgotten 
to  deliver  it. 

I  understood  that  after  their  visit  to  Te  Awa- 
mutu,  Tamihana  and  Te  Oriori  went  on  to  Nga- 
ruawahia  and  proposed  that  King's  soldiers  should 
occupy  Te  Awamutu,  to  prevent  a  second  attack. 
But  they  soon  discovered  that  few  would  back 
their   proposals.     Lower   Waikato   was   charmed 
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at  Rewi's  daring.  Tipene  said  Rewi's  conduct 
was  partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  but  they 
would  accept  the  wrong  with  the  right,  and  as 
he  had  begun  the  mischief  it  had  better  go  on. 
The  King's  Council,  frightened  and  perplexed, 
set  to  work  to  discover  the  original  instigators 
of  the  attack  ;  it  was  proved  that  Wi  Karamoa, 
and  other  chiefs  of  the  Council  had  said  or  done 
things  which  encouraged  Rewi,  and  each  of  them 
was  fined  £1. 

Before  evacuating  Te  Awamutu  I  thought  a 
direct  appeal  ought  to  be  made  to  the  King  and 
his  Runanga ;  for  that  purpose  Mr.  Purchas,  the 
Medical  Commissioner,  and  I  went  down  to 
Ngaruawahia  ;  we  were  accompanied  by  James 
Falloon,  a  half-caste  chief  in  the  Government 
service,  who  was  killed  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  in  an  ambuscade.  We  were 
lodged  by  Patara  and  Te  Paea  in  the  printing 
office  of  the  Hokioi.  The  chiefs  who  had  been 
fined  came  to  excuse  themselves  ;  they  said  when 
the  first  number  of  the  Pihoihoi  came  out  they 
were  very  angry  at  what  was  written  about  the 
King,  and  asked,  "  Why  isn't  the  press  taken 
away  ?  "  But  they  were  sorry  Rewi  had  construed 
their  hasty  words  as  approval  of  such  an  attack.  A 
Runanga  was  held  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
defending  Te  Awamutu,  at  which  we  were  not 
invited  to  be  present.  Te  Paea  sat  with  us  near  the 
house  while  the  discussion  was  going  on.  She 
said,  "It  was  neither  the  Pihoihoi,  nor  the  words 
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of  the  Ngaruawahia  chiefs  that  had  caused  Rewi's 
acts,  it  was  Tataraimaka.  Rewi  had  done  his  best 
to  prevent  peace  being  made  in  1861,  and  had 
been  trying  ever  since  to  renew  the  Taranaki  War. 
He  was  now  doing  his  best  to  provoke  a  war  in 
Waikato.  She  said  Rewi  insulted  Tamihana  when 
he  went  to  expostulate  ;  she  should  go  too,  but  it 
was  unlikely  Rewi  would  listen  to  her,  after 
mocking  at  so  good  a  man.  Being  worked  up  into 
a  great  passion,  and  tears  running  down  her 
cheeks,  she  went  into  the  Runanga  house,  and  we 
heard  her  addressing  the  meeting  in  loud  and 
angry  accents. 

Next  morning  I  wrote  to  the  Runanga,  saying 
that  Rewi  alleged  that  his  attack  on  Te  Awamutu 
was  sanctioned  by  all  Waikato,  and  I  asked 
whether  this  was  true.  On  this  Patara  came  to  us 
and  said  that  this  was  the  very  question  that  they 
had  debated  for  three  days  and  three  nights  with- 
out coming  to  a  conclusion,  but  another  meeting 
was  to  be  held  at  which  I  was  invited  to  be  present. 
At  this  meeting  strangers  from  Hawke's  Bay,  and 
the  East  Cape  were  present,  and  also  several  of  the 
Lower  Waikato  chiefs  who  had  taken  part  in 
floating  the  Kohekohe  timber  to  Te  la.  Proceed- 
ings commenced  by  reading  out  my  letter.  Here- 
whini  rose  to  reply  :  "  Yes.  It  is  done  by  all 
Waikato ;  though  Rewi  did  it,  it  belongs  to  all 
Waikato.  When  we  were  at  Te  Kohekohe,  we 
resolved  to  go  up  to  remove  you,  but  when  we 
arrived  we  heard  that  Rewi  had  done  it.     The 
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first  ground  for  our  wish  to  drive  you  away  is  the 
Governor's  word  at  Taupiri  *  that  he  would  dig 
round  the  King  until  he  fell ; '  the  second  is  the 
house  at  Te  Kohekohe  which  the  Governor  and 
you  planned,  and  which  Te  Wheoro  is  to  execute  ; 
the  third  is  the  post  set  up  as  our  boundary, 
which  you  presumed  to  pull  up  ;  the  fourth  is  the 
house  at  Te  Awamutu  ;  and  the  fifth  is  the  Pihoihoi. 
We  saw  that  the  Governor's  words  at  Taupiri  were 
being  fulfilled,  so  we  determined  to  remove  you 
and  all  your  works  and  goods  to  Te  la  to  the 
Governor's  side." 

After  this  speech  there  was  a  dead  silence,  and 
Patara  came  to  ask  us  what  we  were  going  to  say. 
We  told  Patara  we  were  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing. We  did  not  intend  to  discuss  Herewhini 
and  his  five  grounds,  because  no  ground  could 
justify  driving  a  man  from  his  own  land.  All  we 
wished  to  know  was,  who  had  joined  in  the  deed. 
This  was  repeated  aloud,  and  Herewhini  again 
said : — 

"  It  was  all  Waikato." 

We  asked, ''  Who  are  all  Waikato  ?  "  He  pointed 
down  the  river,  and  waved  his  spear  round  the 
horizon  saying  "  it  included  all,  and  more  than 
all  we  could  see.  From  Tongariro  to  the  sea  all 
had  agreed."  We  said, "  Not  all "  ;  he  challenged  us 
to  name  one  who  had  not.  We  named  Matutaera 
Potatau  and  Wiremu  Tamihana.  He  said  he 
would  not  believe  this,  unless  letters  were  pro- 
duced ;   it  was  no  use  for  us  to  say  we  had  seen 
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a  letter  from  Tamihana:  he  would  not  believe  it. 
A  Waipa  chief  sitting  by  produced  Matutaera's 
letter,  written  on  first  hearing  of  Rewi's  outrage, 
it  was  handed  about  among  the  councillors,  but 
not  considered  a  safe  one  to  read  aloud,  so  the 
meeting  ended  as  fruitlessly  as  the  three  preceding 
ones.  Patara  at  last  brought  a  verbal  answer  to 
my  question  from  Matutaera.  I  insisted  on  a 
written  answer  and  after  Patara  had  returned 
several  times  to  confer  with  the  King,  he  brought 
the  following : — 

"  Ngaruawahia, 
"April  15,  1863. 

"  I  said  to  Rewi,  oh  Rewi,  leave  these  days  to  me. 
Bring  back  the  property,  let  none  be  lost,  I  do 
not  say  that  Mr.  Gorst  shall  stay,  he  must  go. 
''From  Matutaera  Potatau." 

In  explanation  of  this  letter  Patara  said  the 
King  was  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  his  people  ;  he 
acknowledged  that  Matutaera  had  now  made 
Rewi's  act  his  own,  he  said  the  King  could  not 
tell  me  to  remain,  because  he  had  no  power  to 
protect  me  against  Rewi,  and  he  was  afraid  to 
blame  Rewi  too  strongly  lest  he  should  revolt 
altogether. 

When  we  returned  to  Te  Awamutu  we  learned 
that  a  messenger  bringing  a  letter  from  Taranaki 
had  met  Rewi  at  Kihikihi  and  given  the  letter  into 
his  hands.  The  letter,  of  which  James  Falloon 
managed  to  obtain  a  copy,  was  as  follows  : — 
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"  Mataitawa,  in  the  region  of  Taranaki. 

''April  8,  1863. 

"  To  Wi  KiNGi,  to  Rewi  Maniapoto,  to  Te  Waru, 
to  PoROKORU,  to  HoNi  Papita,  and  to  all 
their  districts. 

"  Friends  and  fathers,  salutations  to  you  in  the 
Grace  of  God,  and  in  the  shadow  of  our  King. 

"  On  April  4  the  Governor  marched  to  Tatarai- 
maka  with  his  soldiers.  His  barracks  are  finished 
and  stand  at  Tataraimaka.  The  determination 
of  the  people  here  is  to  wait  for  the  word  from 
you,  and  from  the  people  of  the  island.  These 
five  tribes,  Te  Atiawa,  Taranaki,  Ngatiruanui, 
Ngatirauru,  and  Wanganui,  have  sat  down  at 
Tataraimaka.  The  red  earth  has  dried  on  the 
surface,  the  work  of  the  people,  the  guns  wiU 
shortly  be  firing  continually.  Oh,  Wiremu,  what 
is  your  determination  for  your  people  who  are  in 
trouble  here  ?  Friend,  if  it  were  only  a  canoe 
of  wood  we  should  know  how  to  act,  but  for  a 
canoe  of  men,  where  shall  we  search  ? 

''From  the  Runanga  of  Mataitawa." 

Without  waiting  to  consult  with  any  of  his 
brother  chiefs,  Rewi  turned  the  messenger  back 
with  this  answer,  *'  Strike  the  Pakeha."  He  then 
mustered  his  men,  and  without  troubling  himself 
further  about  Te  Awamutu,  set  off  to  Hangatiki 
on  the  way  to  Taranaki. 

Matters  seemed  to  me  to  be  now  growing  so 
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serious  that  I  sent  my  wife  and  children  off  to 
Auckland.  After  they  had  gone,  Te  Paea,  Patara 
and  Te  Oriori  arrived.  Te  Paea  said  that  she  had 
come  to  take  charge  of  my  wife  and  children,  and 
she  was  thankful  to  learn  they  had  gone  to 
Auckland,  Patara  said  that  after  Rewi's  message 
there  would  certainly  be  war.  The  coming  war 
would  not  be  like  former  wars,  the  young  men 
of  the  present  day  would  not  attend  to  the  word 
of  their  chiefs,  but  would  rob  and  murder  as  they 
pleased.  No  one  had  any  authority  over  them— 
not  even  Rewi ;  they  only  obeyed  him  so  long  as 
his  commands  pleased  them.  The  King  had  no 
power  at  all.  I  told  Patara  he  was  talking  like 
the  Pihoihoi.  He  laughed  and  said  it  was  very 
true.  They  had  come  out  of  kindness  to  urge  us 
to  go  to  Auckland  at  once.  We  had  seen  how 
Rewi  had  treated  us  in  time  of  peace  and  we  might 
judge  what  he  would  do  in  time  of  war,  or  rather 
what  the  people  of  Hangatiki  might  do  ;  they 
said  very  plainly  that  as  soon  as  the  first  shot  had 
been  fired  at  Taranaki  any  young  fellow  who 
wished  to  exalt  his  name  would  come  and  murder 
us,  and  the  chiefs  would  have  no  power  to  prevent 
it.  They  begged  us  to  go  at  once,  and  not  put 
it  off  from  day  to  day,  waiting  until  bad  news 
came  from  Taranaki ;  it  would  be  then  too  late. 
We  evacuated  Te  Awamutu  on  18th  April,  1863  ; 
I  took  a  last  look  at  it,  as  we  rode  away,  from  the 
heights  above  Mangapiko,  and  it  was  more  than 
forty-three  years  before  I  saw  it  again. 
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RETURN  TO  TE   AWAMUTU 

On  3rd  December,  1906,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
we  arrived  by  train  at  Te  Awamutu  railway 
station.  We  escaped  the  slippery  clay  hills,  and 
the  dangerous  swamps  of  the  Maunga  Kawa 
mountain,  over  which  the  road  from  the  Thames 
to  the  Waikato  valley  used  to  pass  :  the  railway 
skirts  round  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  crosses 
the  Waikato  at  the  old  ferry  of  Te  Rapa,  now 
called  Hamilton,  by  an  iron  bridge,  the  modern 
substitute  for  the  frail  canoe,  towing  the  traveller's 
horse  behind  it.  We  crossed  the  rich  plain  of 
Horotiu  far  below  Tamahere,  but  saw  nothing  of 
its  extent. 

The  station  at  Te  Awamutu  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  town.  We  were  met  by  Mr.  Teesdale,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Town  Board,  and  by  Mr.  Bockett, 
Secretary  of  a  Reception  Committee  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  European  settlers,  and  were  driven 
in  brakes  along  a  road  which  skirted  the  upper 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  old  school  now  leased  to 
farmers,  to  the  Te  Awamutu  hotel,  where  we  stayed 
during  the  visit.  At  the  door  of  the  hotel  I  was 
met  by  a  group  of  elderly  men,  Maories  and  half- 
castes,  who  proved  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  old 
scholars  of  Te  Awamutu.  They  had  been  got 
together  by  Mr.  Swanson  of  Auckland,  also  an  old 
scholar,  who  had  been  at  great  pains  to  inform 
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them  all  of  the  exact  time  of  my  arrival.  I  had 
parted  from  them  all  as  youths  in  the  prime  of 
early  life,  and  they  were  now  old  men — all  upwards 
of  sixty.  We  shook  hands  all  round,  and  they  told 
me  their  names,  which  I  well  remembered,  though 
they  were  changed  beyond  all  possibility  of  recog- 
nition. One  of  them  was  the  boy  who  had  accom- 
panied me  in  my  adventurous  ride  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Taupo,  related  in  a  former  chapter.  We 
all,  with  one  accord,  walked  down  the  old  road 
which  led  past  the  gate  of  the  Te  Awamutu  school 
to  the  bridge  over  the  Mangahoe  creek,  where  the 
scenes  of  the  last  chapter  had  taken  place.  We 
compared  our  recollections  of  those  days,  standing 
on  the  very  place  where  they  had  occurred,  and  I  was 
surprised  at  the  number  of  incidents  which  I  had 
forgotten  which  still  dwelt  in  the  memory  of  these 
old  men.  They  recollected  being  taught  to  box, 
which  had  the  same  civilizing  influence  on  a  Maori 
boy  that  it  has,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  on  the  youths  of  Bethnal 
Green.  They  spoke  of  a  great  wrestling  match 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  road  in  front  of  the 
church,  in  which  Wilham  Hughes  had  floored 
a  bigger  antagonist,  previously  cock  of  the  school. 
One  of  them  in  particular,  Mr.  Wilham  Swanson, 
had  a  vivid  recollection  of  Tamihana's  last  visit ; 
he  told  me  many  things  I  had  said  to  Tamihana, 
with  that  chief's  rephes,  and  he  said  he  could 
reproduce,  on  the  verandah  of  Te  Awamutu,  if  I 
chose,  the  exact  positions  in  which  Tamihana  had 
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sat  and  I  had  stood  talking  to  him.  The  group 
in  the  frontispiece  was  arranged  on  a  following 
day  in  accordance  with  his  recollection,  and  Mr. 
Beattie  of  Auckland  was  kind  enough  to  photo- 
graph it.  We  stood  some  time  on  the  bridge  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  many  negotiations  with 
Rewi,  and  the  Kihikihi  natives.  It  afforded  at 
that  time  the  only  communication  by  road  be- 
tween Kihikihi  and  Rangiaowhia,  and  its  posses- 
sion by  the  Government,  and  the  fact  that  one 
end  of  it  was  on  Queen's  land,  was  a  powerful 
advantage  in  our  negotiations.  But  the  old  crazy 
structure  of  those  days  had  long  since  been 
removed  and  was  replaced  by  a  handsome  bridge, 
over  which  a  cart  could  be  driven  without  fear  of 
falling  in.  In  former  days  carts  had  to  be  un- 
loaded on  one  side  of  the  bridge  and  the  load 
carried  across  on  men's  shoulders.  We  looked 
into  the  field  by  the  roadside,  where  the  printing 
office  of  the  Pihoihoi  had  stood  ;  the  building  had 
gone,  but  I  was  told  it  still  existed  in  some  part  of 
the  township.  We  went  into  the  churchyard  and 
stood  on  the  very  steps  of  the  church  on  which  I 
had  sat  when  Patene  came  to  drive  me  away, 
but  the  church  had  been  greatly  altered  and  beauti- 
fied, and  the  old  whitewashed  barn-like  structure 
was  scarcely  recognizable.  The  churchyard,  in 
those  days  a  bare  grass  field,  was  now  filled  with 
gravestones  and  inscriptions  of  many  who  had 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Waikato  War.  We  thence 
returned  to  the  new  township,  which  stood  upon 
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the  site  of  what  had  been  old  Porokoru's  settle- 
ment. I  was  surrounded  all  the  way  by  the  old 
scholars,  who  were  most  eager  in  recalling  incidents 
of  the  days  long  gone  by,  many  of  which  had 
entirely  faded  from  my  recollection.  They  recalled 
the  names  and  told  me  the  history  of  almost 
every  one  who  had  been  at  the  school.  Many 
were  dead,  one  had  gone  away,  years  ago, 
to  the  Tonga  Islands,  and  they  said  that  all  who 
were  still  known  to  be  alive,  with  two  exceptions, 
were  there  to  meet  me. 

The  Local  Board  entertained  us  at  dinner.  In 
responding  to  the  toast  of  my  health,  I  described 
my  departure  from  Te  Awamutu  more  than  forty- 
three  years  before,  and  how  when  I  took  a  last 
look  at  the  place  from  the  hill  above  the  Manga- 
piko  creek,  I  wondered  if  I  should  ever  see  it 
again.  Up  to  a  few  months  ago  I  had  never 
even  dreamed  of  seeing  again  the  place  filled  with 
memories  of  departed  friends,  where  so  many 
happy  days  of  my  life  had  been  passed,  much  less 
that  I  should  arrive  by  railway  and  be  entertained 
by  the  Town  Board  ;  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
be  welcomed  there  by  the  British  inhabitants. 
Of  all  the  kindness  and  hospitality  shown  to  us 
in  New  Zealand,  the  chmax  had  been  reached  that 
evening  by  the  reception  at  Te  Awamutu. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  on  the  following 
morning  we  should  be  driven  in  a  brake  to  Rangiao- 
whia  and  Kihikihi ;  and  that  the  gathering  of 
Maories   and   the   public   reception   should   take 
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place  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  the  old  familiar 
road,  but  it  now  led  through  a  beautiful  farming 
district,  divided  into  small  but  rich  holdings.  At 
Rangiaowhia,  the  two  old  churches,  Anglican 
and  Roman  Catholic,  were  still  standing,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  prosperous  country.  In 
olden  times  Rangiaowhia  was  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  villages  in  the  Maori  country, 
with  groups  of  neat  houses,  orchards  and  cultiva- 
tion. Quantities  of  wheat  and  other  produce  were 
grown  and  brought  down  by  canoe  to  the  Auck- 
land markets.  During  the  Waikato  War  this 
peaceful  spot,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  done 
their  best  to  prevent  injury  to  Pakehas  and  avert 
war,  was  invaded  and  practically  destroyed,  and 
several  natives  were  burnt  to  death  in  their  houses. 
We  visited  the  little  school,  frequented  by 
Europeans  and  containing  less  than  twenty  chil- 
dren, one  of  the  innumerable  small  schools  which 
the  New  Zealand  Government  has  established 
for  the  farming  population.  We  were  much 
amused  by  the  dexterity  and  swiftness  with  which 
a  girl  who  came  galloping  up  on  a  pony  too 
late  for  school,  tore  off  her  saddle,  turned  her 
pony  into  the  paddock,  and  took  her  place  in 
the  class  with  a  prim  face  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

We  drove  thence  to  Kihikihi,  along  a  good 
metalled  road  made  through  the  old  impassable 
swamp,  and  were  hospitably  received  by  Mr. 
William  Grace,  a  son  of  the  former  missionary  at 
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Taupo,  whom  I  remembered  as  a  little  boy  at  the 
Auckland  Grammar  School.  Mrs.  Grace  is  the 
niece  and  heiress  of  Rewi  Maniapoto,  and  she  gave 
us  the  most  hearty  welcome. 

From  Kihikihi  we  were  driven  to  Orakau,  which 
was  the  scene  of  a  celebrated  exploit  of  Rewi's 
in  the  Waikato  War. 

Three  hundred  of  his  tribe,  including  many 
women,  occupied  a  pah  at  Orakau  for  three  days, 
with  Httle  food  and  no  water,  heroically  resisting 
more  than  six  times  their  number  of  Imperial  and 
Colonial  troops.  The  road  runs  directly  through 
the  site  of  the  pah,  but  no  traces  of  it  now  remain. 
When  their  ammunition  was  exhausted  and  they 
were  summoned  to  relinquish  the  place  as  hope- 
lessly untenable,  Rewi  appeared  upon  the  battle- 
ments and  cried  out,  ''We  will  not  surrender,  we 
will  fight  on  for  ever,  and  ever  and  ever."  When 
it  was  proposed  that  the  women  should  go  free, 
they  replied,  *'  No,  we  will  die  with  the  men." 
Shortly  after  a  sudden  sally  was  made  from  the 
pah  by  the  whole  body  of  defenders  with  the  women 
in  the  centre,  including  Rewi's  niece,  now  Mrs. 
Grace.  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  years  after,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  used  to  talk  of  this  rush  from 
the  Orakau  pah  as  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever 
witnessed  in  the  whole  course  of  his  military  life. 
The  troops  were  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and 
before  they  had  recovered  themselves,  and  brought 
guns  to  bear  upon  the  fugitives,  they  were  well  on 
their  way  to  the  Waipa  river,  and  the  broken 
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country  through  which  a  track,  once  traversed 
by  Mr.  Fox  and  me,  leads  to  Hangitiki.  A 
considerable  number  were  killed,  but  Rewi  and 
the  main  body  succeeded  in  making  their  escape. 

In  the  days  before  the  war  Orakau  was  a  pretty 
native  village  with  large  cultivations,  and  great 
groves  of  peach  trees,  from  which  all  passers- 
by,  including  pigs  and  oxen,  were  welcome  to 
take  as  much  fruit  as  they  chose,  but  the 
peaches  have  from  some  disease  now  died  out  and 
disappeared. 

At  Orakau  we  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Kay,  who  in  the  old  days  kept  a 
store  on  the  Mangatawhiri  creek  near  Te  la,  and 
it  was  to  his  store  that  the  Maories  brought  down 
the  press  of  the  Pihoihoi,  after  it  had  been  carried 
off  from  Te  Awamutu,  and  subsequently  given  by 
Rewi  to  Tamihana  for  disposal.  I  asked  him 
particularly  about  what  had  become  of  this 
Government  property.  He  told  me  the  natives 
had  landed  it  from  canoes  and  placed  it  in  his 
store  ;  that  he  then  informed  the  Government 
that  it  was  in  his  hands,  and  asked  for  instructions. 
After  an  interval  of  some  days,  drays  were  sent 
from  Auckland,  the  press  was  loaded  into  them, 
and  driven  off  in  the  direction  of  Auckland,  and 
that  was  all  he  knew  of  the  matter.  A  ridiculous 
story  has  long  been  current  that  the  natives 
melted  the  type  into  bullets  which  they  used  in 
the  war,  and  although  Mr.  Kay's  evidence  proves 
that  this  story  is  untrue,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
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be  repeated  by  historians  as  long  as  the  New 
Zealand  War  is  remembered. 

From  Mr.  Kay's  house  we  were  driven  back  in 
heavy  rain  through  Kihikihi  to  Te  Awamutu. 
We  passed  the  tomb  of  Rewi,  which  has  been 
erected  at  Kihikihi,  now  turned  into  a  little  Euro- 
pean town,  and  just  before  reaching  the  hotel,  at 
Te  Awamutu  I  caught  sight,  through  the  rain,  oi 
the  site  of  our  old  home  at  Te  Tomo  ;  the  house 
was  gone,  and  its  place  was  only  marked  by  a 
group  of  acacia  trees,  which  seemed  specially  to 
flourish  like  nettles  in  this  country,  on  the  site  of 
former  dwellings. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  great  assemblage  had  col- 
lected itself  at  Te  Awamutu.  All  the  Europeans 
from  the  neighbourhood  were  there,  and  the  lively 
notes  of  a  native  drum  and  fife  band  were  heard. 
Maories  had  come  in  from  all  quarters,  on  horse- 
back, on  foot,  in  vehicles  of  every  description  and 
by  special  train  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the  King 
country,  until  between  four  and  five  hundred 
were  assembled.  All  these  were  awaiting  us 
on  the  recreation  ground.  As  we  drove  up,  the 
Maori  drum  and  fife  band  marched  to  meet  us  and 
escorted  us  to  the  pavilion,  and  the  whole  body  of 
natives  burst  out  into  an  ancient  song  of  welcome, 
beginning  with  the  words  "  Haul  up  the  Canoe  "  j 
they  then  danced  a  Haka,  accompanied  by  the 
well-known  song  of  greeting,  "  Ka  mate !  ka  mate ! 
ka  ora  !  ka  ora  !  "  which  is  always  sung  on  occasions 
of  peacemaking  or  when  welcoming  ancient  friends. 
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There  were  bright  coloured  flags,  bearing  Maori 
inscriptions  and  symboHcal  devices,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  were  in  native  costume. 
When  the  uproar  of  reception  subsided,  speeches 
of  welcome  in  the  most  affecting  strain  were  made 
by  the  Ngatamaniapoto  chiefs.  Some  were  the 
very  men,  and  some  were  the  sons  of  men,  who  had 
composed  Rewi's  army  of  eighty  men  armed  with 
guns  who  had  raided  Te  Awamutu  in  1863,  and 
expelled  from  their  country  all  the  men  engaged 
in  the  benevolent  work  at  Te  Awamutu.  It  was 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  last  time  I  had  been 
face  to  face  with  Ngatimaniapoto,  more  than 
forty-three  years  before. 

The  first  speaker  was  Tuko  Rewo,  a  white- 
haired  old  chief,  who  spoke  the  most  cordial 
and  affecting  words  of  welcome,  and  in  a  high 
quavering  voice  sang  a  song,  in  which  he  likened 
my  reappearance  to  the  first  dawn  of  light  in 
the  morning  sky.  I  had  gone  as  a  chief  from 
their  midst,  and  I  now  returned  to  them  as  a 
chief.  All  the  high  chiefs  of  olden  days  were 
gone,  and  I  remained  alone.  He  ended  his  speech 
by  chanting  the  pathetic  old  song  of  sorrow 
for  the  dead  which  begins : — 

Listen,  oh  ye  people, 
This  is  the  parent  of  death, 

and  aU  the  assembly  joined  with  heartfelt  energy 
in  the  chorus. 

Another  chief  referred  to  the  departed  glory 
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of  the  Maori  chiefs  of  old  times.  "  You  will 
not  see  one  of  your  old  friends  here  to-day,"  he 
said, ''  but  we,  their  descendants,  are  here.  When 
you  left  these  parts  there  were  men  who  had 
authority  and  distinction,  but  things  are  changed. 
We,  the  remnants,  are  glad  to  see  you,  and  if 
you  can  suggest  any  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
our  affairs,  speak ;  we  will  gladly  listen  to  you." 
A  white-moustached  old  warrior,  with  a  tattooed 
face,  who  was  cousin  to  Rewi,  also  spoke,  he  was 
severely  wounded  at  Orakau,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  survivors  of  the  engagement. 

As  it  was  still  raining  very  heavily,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  I  was 
welcomed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Town  Board 
on  behalf  of  the  European  settlers  now  resident 
at  Te  Awamutu.  I  then  made  a  short  speech, 
which  Mr.  Grace  translated  into  Maori,  thanking 
both  Europeans  and  Maories  for  the  reception 
they  had  given  me.  It  was  the  place  where 
some  of  the  most  active  and  happiest  days  of  my 
life  had  been  spent,  and  though  the  passions  of 
the  two  races  were  then  stirred  up  for  fighting, 
my  work  had  been  entirely  one  of  friendship  and 
goodwill.  Even  those  chiefs  who  on  political 
grounds  drove  me  away  from  the  neighbourhood, 
recognized  in  after  life  the  benevolent  character 
of  the  establishment  at  Te  Awamutu.  Rewi  him- 
self wrote  me  the  most  friendly  letter,  asking  for 
my  advice,  after  the  war  was  over.  To  come  back 
to  a  place  in  which  one  had  lived  and  laboured 
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more  than  forty  years  before  was  an  experience 
which  befel  few  people.  People  were  constantly 
asking  what  changes  I  saw.  First  I  was  astonished 
in  the  transformation  in  the  face  of  the  country  ; 
where  nothing  but  scrub  and  swamp  were  formerly 
to  be  seen,  there  are  now  flourishing  farms,  where 
men  and  women  can  lead  peaceful  and  happy 
lives,  and  bring  up  families  of  healthy  children  to 
succeed  them  :  but  a  change  that  has  astonished 
me  still  more  is  the  alteration  of  feeling  between 
the  European  and  Maori  races.  When  I  left, 
war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  and  it  did 
break  out,  and  caused  distress  and  misery  for 
twenty  years.  Now,  when  I  come  back,  I  find 
nothing  but  peace  and  kindly  feelings  on  both 
sides,  and  I  suppose  nobody  has  any  idea  that 
war  will  ever  again  break  out  between  the  two 
races. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  social  meeting  in 
the  Town  Hall,  which  was  attended  by  Europeans 
and  Maories  promiscuously;  there  were  first 
Haka  and  Poi  dances,  and  afterwards  the  ordinary 
dance  programme  of  society  to  an  excellent 
town  band.  There  was  also  singing  :  a  beautiful 
song  was  sung  by  two  very  pretty  Maori  girls, 
the  daughters  of  Mr.  William  Hughes,  once  a 
carpenter's  apprentice  at  Te  Awamutu  school, 
and  now  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  chief  at  Kopua. 
They  had  presented  my  daughter  in  the  morning 
with  a  green  stone  and  a  gold  pin,  which  they 
described  as  "the  pin  of  love,"  in  token  of  the 
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affection  of  their  respective  fathers  for  each  other. 
The  following  is  the  translation  of  their  song : — 

Turn,  oh,  turn  back, 
Spirit  of  Te  Kobe  (Gorst). 
Send  back  your  love  to  us 
When  you  look  your  last  on  Te  Awamutu ; 
Think  of  the  lonely  ones  you  ne'er  will  see  again  : 
•  As  the  train  bears  you  from  our  midst 
Oh,  backward  turn  your  gaze. 
Like  the  smoke  that  backward  drifts. 
Towards  our  lonely  home. 

Farewell !  a  fond  farewell ! 
We  will  pin  you  and  your  daughter  to  our  hearts 
With  the  pin  of  love. 
The  pin  that  will  never  rust. 

On  the  following  morning  we  visited  the  old 
mission  house  at  Te  Awamutu,  to  which  we 
were  kindly  welcomed  by  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Bockett,  who  were  then  in  occupation.  The 
house,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Government  in  1862 
out  of  the  timber  about  which  we  had  so  many 
fights  with  the  Kihikihi  natives,  is  said  to  be 
as  good  as  ever,  but  all  the  surrounding  school 
buildings,  which  would  have  been  rebuilt  had 
Rewi  permitted,  had  long  ago  been  pulled  down 
and  taken  away.  I  went  into  the  various  rooms, 
filled  with  memories  of  the  past,  and  walked  about 
the  garden,  now  peaceful  and  lovely,  in  which 
Aporo  and  his  men  had  raged  forty-three  years 
before. 

We  also  visited  the  public  school  at  Te  Awamutu ; 
it  is  a  large  school  of  more  than  eighty  children, 
most  of  whom  were  the  children  of  European 
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inhabitants,  mixed  with  a  few  Maories.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  New  Zealand  school 
children  is  their  bright  and  healthy  appearance, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  those  miserable  and 
neglected  children  of  which  one  finds  specimens  in 
nearly  every  school  in  the  Mother  Country.  There 
is  one  weak  point  in  the  condition  of  school 
children  in  the  farming  districts :  they  have  in 
many  cases  to  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  milk  the  cows,  and  therefore  come  tired  to 
school.  They  have,  however,  this  one  great 
advantage  over  the  hard-worked  children  of  the 
Mother  Country,  that  they  get  before  they  go 
to  school  an  excellent  breakfast  with  abundance 
of  milk,  and  though  they  may  come  wearied, 
they  never  come  hungry.  The  Government 
authorities  in  New  Zealand  are  quite  alive  to  this 
defect  in  their  national  education,  and  are  con- 
templating measures  for  its  removal ;  but  it  was 
alleged  by  many  that  the  use  of  milking  machines 
in  the  dairy  districts  is  spreading  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  necessity  of  employing  children 
to  milk  will  shortly  disappear.  The  children 
at  the  school  sang  to  us,  with  very  good  voices, 
and  we  were  all  photographed  in  a  group  outside 
the  building.  I  then  begged  a  holiday,  according 
to  the  usual  custom  of  distinguished  visitors  to 
schools,  and  we  took  our  leave  amidst  the  hearty 
cheers  of  the  children.  At  the  railway  station 
all  the  authorities  of  the  town,  and  those  who 
had  been  scholars  at  Te  Awamutu,  came  to  see 
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us  off.  The  two  Misses  Hughes  sang  again  on 
the  railway  platform  the  song  of  farewell  which 
they  had  given  at  the  Town  Hall  the  previous 
evening ;  we  shook  hands  all  round,  and  the 
train  carried  us  off  to  Ngaruawahia. 
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NGARUAWAHIA 

It  was  a  strange  sensation  to  arrive  at  Ngarua- 
wahia  by  train.  The  little  modern  European 
town  has  assumed,  in  spite  of  official  decision,  the 
name  of  the  old  Maori  capital.  For  some  time 
after  the  war  it  was  attempted  to  call  the  place 
Newcastle,  in  honour  of  the  late  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  but  usage  was  too 
strong,  and  the  name  is  now  dropped. 

My  first  visit  to  Ngaruawahia  took  place  on  a 
Sunday  in  March,  1861,  when  Mr.  Ashwell  went 
to  hold  service  there,  and  this  is  how  I  described 
it,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time.  '^The  village 
consists  of  a  few  huts,  built  between  the  Waikato 
and  the  Waipa  :  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
are — a  large  flagstaff,  which  is  looked  upon  as 
the  bulwark  of  Maori  liberty,  a  large  barnlike 
building,  which  is  the  royal  residence,  and  a 
very  curious  black  and  white  wooden  structure, 
which  is  poor  old  Potatau's  tomb.  We  found  a 
large  number  of  natives  there;  Wi  Kumete,  a 
brother  of  Potatau,  had  just  returned  from 
Taranaki  with  a  large  party  :  the  English  accounts 
had  reported  him  killed.  Upon  this  he  was  very 
merry,  and  told  us  he  had  unexpectedly  come 
to  life  again.  Tamati  Ngapora,  the  peacemaker, 
was  there,  and  told  us  his  eye  could  not  see  Wi 
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Kumete  until  he  promised  not  to  return  to  the 
fight.  Service  was  held  in  the  King's  house  : 
it  is  like  all  Maori  houses,  without  either-chimney 
or  partition  inside,  but  the  walls  are  neat  and 
pretty,  covered  with  white  and  black  raupo, 
woven  into  a  sort  of  pattern,  like  a  cane-bottomed 
chair.  Mr.  Ashwell  read  the  prayer  for  the 
Queen,  to  which  there  was  a  very  hearty  Amen  ! 
Matutaera,  the  King,  was  kneeling  next  to  him. 
Mr.  Ashwell  preached  a  most  severe  sermon 
against  the  war,  and  pitched  into  Wi  Kumete 
and  his  friends.  They  took  it  very  kindly  and 
good-humouredly,  and  brought  us  a  large  melon 
to  refresh  ourselves  with.  Wi  Kumete  said  Mr. 
Ashwell  had  better  give  him  a  Prayer  Book  to 
help  him  to  remember  the  sermon." 

In  the  modern  town  of  Ngaruawahia  there  is 
little  to  remind  the  visitor  of  its  former  appearance. 
The  tomb  of  Potatau  alone  stands,  solitary  and 
undisturbed,  as  a  memorial  of  its  former  greatness, 
but  at  the  great  Runanga  house,  the  historical 
flagstaff  and  all  other  Maori  houses  are  gone, 
and  are  replaced  by  railway  stations,  hotels, 
and  the  modern  houses  of  European  settlers. 
The  Ngatihaua  settlement  on  the  bank  of  the 
Horotiu,  as  they  called  the  Waikato,  had  dis- 
appeared, and  instead  of  the  canoe  ferry,  by  which 
man  and  horse  used  to  pass,  there  was  an  iron 
railway  bridge.  The  beauty  of  the  two  rivers 
remains  unspoiled.  The  clear  rush  of  the  torrent 
of  the  Waikato,  which  joins  the  dark  and  placid 
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waters  of  the  Waipa,  and  the  picturesque  and 
wooded  banks  which  border  the  windings  of 
the  latter  river  remain,  and  the  green  meadow 
at  the  junction  of  the  waters  on  which  we 
used  to  land.  Marks  of  civiHzation,  however, 
have  stamped  themselves  on  both  streams  :  butter 
factories  and  flax  mills  detract  from  the  soHtary 
and  savage  isolation  which  the  views  on  these 
rivers  in  former  times  presented. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  in  wandering  about 
the  picturesque  Httle  town,  and  seeing  the  process 
of  making  the  New  Zealand  butter,  out  of  the 
milk  produced  by  the  dairy  farms  of  Waikato; 
nearly  all  of  it  is  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
where  it  commands  in  the  market  a  price  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  best  Danish  butter.  It 
was  strange  to  partake  of  an  ordinary  dinner 
in  an  ordinary  hotel,  and  to  go  to  sleep  in  an 
ordinary  bed,  instead  of  enjoying  the  warm  and 
profuse  hospitality  of  the  native  oven  and  the 
bed  of  fern.  It  had  been  arranged  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  Mahuta,  son  of  Matutaera  the  Maori 
king  of  former  days,  and  grandson  of  Potatau, 
whom  I  had  known  as  a  little  boy  at  Mr.  AshweU's 
school,  that  we  should  be  carried  from  Ngaruawahia 
to  Waahi  in  a  Maori  canoe.  A  party  was  sent 
to  Ngaruawahia  by  Mahuta  to  welcome  and 
take  charge  of  us.  It  consisted  of  a  chief  named 
Ehau,  a  lame  man,  a  Tohunga  of  great  repute 
among  the  Maories,  with  two  others,  who  were 
to  take  charge  of  the  canoe.     The  canoe  was  a  new 
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one,  more  than  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  about 
three  in  beam ;  it  had  been  cut  out  of  the  trunk  of 
a  white  pine,  a  few  months  before,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  ranges  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Waipa 
river,  and  was  named  "  Tangi-te-Kiwi "  (the  Cry 
of  the  Kiwi)  after  the  first  words  of  an  old  song 
still  often  used  in  dragging  canoes  from  the  forest, 
in  which  the  director  of  the  work  calls  to  his  men 
such  cries  as  **  Ka  Tangi  Te  Kiwi  "  (the  Kiwi 
cries),  to  which  they  reply  in  a  great  chorus, 
"  Kiwi."  Then  "  Ka-Tangi-te-Moho,"  "  Moho," 
and  so  on.  The  architect  and  principal  owner 
of  the  canoe  was  an  old  chief  of  Ngaruawahia, 
and  it  was  manned  by  fourteen  Maories. 

We  all  embarked  at  about  half-past  eight  on 
the  following  morning,  from  the  green  bank  of 
the  Waikato,  just  above  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers,  where  I  had  so  often  landed  and 
embarked  long  ago.  Our  official  conductor,  Ehau, 
could  not  go  with  us,  having  received  news  of 
the  death  of  one  of  his  relatives,  and  the  canoe 
was  taken  charge  of  by  a  stalwart  chief,  Hori  te 
Ngongo,  the  son  of  my  old  friend  Te  Oriori, 
long  since  deceased.  The  Tangi-te-Kiwi  was 
pushed  out  into  the  rapid  current,  and  was  soon 
speeding  smoothly  and  swiftly  down  the  broad 
river. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  morning,  the  forest- 
clad  ranges  of  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  rose 
clear  above  the  willow  and  acacia  clumps  that 
now  fringe  and  obscure  the  banks  of  the  river. 
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Hori  te  Ngongo  stood  amidships,  giving  the  time 
to  the  paddlers  by  voice  and  gesture,  and  breaking 
from  time  to  time  into  one  of  the  old  Maori  songs 
of  ancient  days.  One  of  these  songs  had  been 
composed  in  1863,  in  special  reference  to  myself, 
and  the  Mangatawhiri  creek,  which  was  the 
frontier  between  the  King  and  Queen's  dominions 
in  those  days.  As  the  canoe  approached  native 
settlements  on  the  banks,  the  song  about  me 
was  chanted  in  louder  tones,  or  my  name  was 
called  out  to  the  people,  who  replied  by  the  waving 
of  shawls  and  cries  of  welcome,  "  Haere  Mai, 
Haere  Mai."  We  passed  Hopu  Hopu,  where 
Mr.  Ashwell's  boys'  school  was  formerly  stationed, 
and  where  I  had  taught  Tamihana's  son.  The 
school  had  gone,  but  it  is  still  a  mission  station, 
at  which  a  native  clergyman  is  stationed. 

I  could  not  make  out  the  former  settlement  of 
Kahumatuku ;  whether  it  was  hidden  by  the 
weeping  willows  or  whether,  as  was  more  probable, 
it  was  altogether  abandoned  I  cannot  say.  This 
village  was  only  a  mile  above  Taupiri,  and  was 
one  with  which  I  had  been  especially  familiar  ; 
it  was  there  I  first  preached  a  Maori  sermon.  It 
was  the  headquarters  of  a  small  section  of  the 
Waikato  tribe,  numbering  only  fifty  or  sixty  men, 
scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  reaching 
as  far  north  as  Paetai,  and  south  as  far  as  Whata- 
what  a  on  the  Waipa,  and  everywhere  intermixed 
with  larger  and  more  powerful  tribes.  Hona, 
the  head  chief  of  the  tribe,  had  been  an  assessor 
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under  Mr.  Fenton,  but  after  Mr.  Fenton's  schemes 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Government,  Hona 
had  joined  the  King  party,  and  had  built  himself 
a  house  near  Ngaruawahia  to  lodge  in  during 
the  national  assemblies,  in  which  he  took  as 
great  a  part  as  his  abilities  and  station  permitted. 
For  a  long  time,  his  tribe  had  been  engaged  in 
litigation  with  the  Ngatimahuta,  the  tribe  royal, 
concerning  the  right  to  an  eel  weir  at  Paetai,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1862  the  cause  came  on  for 
trial.  The  powerful  Ngatimahuta  insisted  upon 
having  their  blood  relations,  the  Ngatimaniapoto, 
as  judges.  Tamihana,  who  was  related  to  Hona's 
tribe,  demurred,  and  proposed  one  of  the  Hauraki 
tribes  as  being  really  neutral,  but  his  advice 
was  not  listened  to,  and  when  the  trial  took 
place  he  refused  to  be  present.  The  eel  weir 
was  adjudged,  as  every  one  expected,  to  the  Ngati- 
mahuta :  whereupon  Hona  and  his  tribe  renounced 
their  allegiance,  handed  over  their  King's  flag 
to  the  royal  army,  and  wrote  to  ask  me,  as  an 
old  friend,  to  come  and  establish  the  "  new 
institutions  "  amongst  them. 

I  went  down  from  Te  To  mo  to  Kahumatuku, 
where  they  held  a  meeting,  and  stated  their 
requirements.  They  demanded  two  magistrates, 
two  wardens,  five  policemen  and  a  secretary,  in 
all  ten  officers,  for  the  government  of  fifty  persons. 
They  were  very  angry  when  their  demand  was 
refused  :  they  said  they  were  treated  much  less 
favourably  than  other  tribes  had  been,  and  they 
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particularly  instanced  Te  Wheoro's  tribe  at  Te 
Kohikohi,  which  they  said  was  smaller  than 
their  own.  They  further  asked  to  have  the  right 
of  carrying  the  inland  mails  transferred  from 
Taati  to  them.  They  asked  to  have  a  Queen's 
flag  given  them  to  flaunt  in  the  faces  of  the  King's 
natives  as  they  passed  by  on  the  river  :  and 
finally  by  way  of  taking  revenge  for  the  loss  of 
the  Paetai  eels,  they  proposed  to  sell  an  acre-and- 
a-half  of  land  to  a  Pakeha  trader  who  had  resided 
for  some  years  at  Kahumatuku. 

Disappointed  at  the  coldness  with  which  their 
newborn  zeal  for  the  Queen  was  received,  they 
resolved  to  make  application  in  other  quarters. 
Hona  went  down  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Lower  Waikato,  and  told  him  that  his  tribe  lived 
partly  in  the  Upper,  partly  in  the  Lower  district ; 
they  all  objected  to  be  included  in  the  former, 
but  all  wished  to  be  in  the  latter.  Thence  Hona 
went  on  to  Auckland  to  see  what  effect  he  could 
produce  on  the  Government.  His  conditional 
loyalty  was  accepted,  the  Government  made  the 
arrangements  desired,  and  Hona  and  his  friends 
became  salaried  officers  of  the  Queen. 

A  month  afterwards,  to  Hona's  great  disgust, 
the  Lower  Waikato  district  was  placed  under 
my  charge,  and  I  was  in  a  position  to  note  the 
way  in  which  Hona  carried  out  his  duties.  Against 
the  King  party  he  was  utterly  powerless.  A 
resolution  had  been  lately  passed  at  Ngaruawahia 
to  augment  the  King's  scanty  revenue  by  laying 
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a  poll  tax  of  £1  yearly  upon  all  Pakehas  living 
on  native  territory.  One  of  the  first  persons 
upon  whom  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect 
this  tribute  was  Hona's  trader ;  the  native 
magistrate  and  his  friends  made  a  great  fuss 
about  the  insolence  of  the  King  party,  and  bragged 
about  the  resistance  they  would  make  to  any 
attempt  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  tax,  but 
when  a  canoe  full  of  men  came  down  from  Ngarua- 
wahia  headed  by  a  young  chief,  who  quietly  stated 
that  his  instructions  were  to  take  £1,  or  £1  worth 
of  goods  from  the  trader's  store,  and  that  he  should 
do  so,  Hona  knocked  under,  and  told  the  European 
that  the  best  course  would  be  quietly  to  pay 
the  money.  Nor  was  Hona  more  successful  in 
attaining  his  desire  to  carry  Her  Majesty's  mails. 
Taati's  Runanga  had  decreed  that  no  one  other 
than  a  King's  soldier  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
the  Queen's  mail.  Even  a  young  Rangiaowhia 
chief  who  presumed,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to 
be  carrier,  was  stopped  at  Ngaruawahia,  had  his 
bag  taken  from  him  and  given  to  a  soldier  to 
carry  on  to  Auckland,  and  was  himself  sent  back 
home.  The  natives  asked,  what  did  it  matter 
to  the  Government  who  carried  their  mail,  as 
long  as  the  mail  was  regular  ?  Government  had 
better  be  content,  and  not  give  themselves 
unnecessary  trouble. 

During  the  whole  time  that  Hona  was  a  Queen's 
officer,  he  attended  native  meetings,  visited  Ngarua- 
wahia, appeared  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
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disaffected  natives,  and  never  so  far  as  I  know 
did  the  slightest  service  in  return  for  the  salary 
he  received.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  he  went 
down  the  river  with  some  of  his  tribe  and  Uved 
at  a  village  called  Cameron  Town,  about  eight 
miles  below  Mangatawhiri.  There  Mr.  Armitage, 
formerly  Commissioner  of  Lower  Waikato,  who 
had  again  become  Hona's  superior  officer,  lost 
his  life  in  an  ambuscade.  There  was  very  grave 
suspicion  that  to  this  ambuscade  Hona's  tribe 
had  been  privy.  Waata  Kukutai  accused  Hona 
of  being  accessory  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Armitage, 
at  which  the  latter  took  such  offence  that  he 
openly  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Queen, 
and  went  again  over  to  the  King's  side. 

Sweeping  past  the  shore  on  which  the  village 
of  Kahumatuku  once  stood,  the  canoe  soon 
arrived  at  Taupiri.  From  the  high  peak  of 
Taupiri  on  the  right  bank,  the  once  sacred  mountain 
of  the  Maories,  most  of  the  timber  seemed  to 
have  been  cut  away,  and  the  base  so  sacred  in 
former  days  that  no  traveller  could  proceed  up 
the  river  on  that  shore,  but  must  needs  cross  in 
a  canoe  to  the  left  bank,  was  now  desecrated  by 
a  railway  station  and  cutting,  and  the  screams 
and  smoke  of  locomotive  engines.  On  the  left 
bank  could  be  seen  the  old  landing-place  of  Mr. 
Ashwell's  mission  station,  so  familiar  in  former 
days.  But  all  the  buildings  of  the  house  and 
mission  school  were  gone,  and  the  site  was  over- 
grown by  a  thicket  of  acacia  trees.    There  were 
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a  few  native  houses  on  the  left  bank,  one  of 
which  was  pointed  out  as  the  last  residence  of 
Heta,  the  native  deacon,  who  had  been  the 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand's  right-hand  man  during 
the  war,  and  had  remained  faithful  and  loyal 
throughout  its  course.  He  was  a  great  friend 
of  mine  in  former  times,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
sincere  Christians  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life. 
He  was  my  comrade  in  many  visits  to  Tamihana, 
and  his  advice  on  native  questions  was  always 
sound  and  good.  But  he  had  died  some  years 
before,  and  though  he  left  a  large  family,  I  did 
not  meet  any  of  them  in  the  course  of  my  Waikato 
visit. 

Soon  after  passing  Taupiri,  we  observed  in 
the  distance  a  large  canoe  filled  with  men.  It 
had  thirteen  paddles  on  each  side,  which  flashed 
regularly  in  the  sunlight  as  the  canoe  made 
its  way  up  the  river  to  meet  us.  This  was  Mahuta's 
state  canoe,  sent  up  the  river  to  meet  the  '*  Tangi- 
te-Kiwi "  and  escort  her  to  Waahi,  where  the  Maori 
assembly  was  to  take  place.  This  canoe  carried 
twenty-six  paddles,  and  amidships  stood  a 
picturesque  red-capped  figure — the  conductor  and 
timegiver  of  the  canoe.  All  the  paddlers  were 
magnificent  specimens  of  athletic  Maories  ;  they 
were  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  were  members 
of  the  most  celebrated  canoe  tribe  of  the 
Waikato.  The  royal  canoe  came  alongside  and  Mr. 
Fowlds,  the  minister,  and  my  daughter  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  canoe,  which  then  shot  away,  easily 
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distancing  the  Tangi-te-Kiwi,  and  went  down 
the  river  at  racing  speedy  the  twenty-six  paddles 
keeping  time  wtih  a  precision  greater  than  that 
attained  by  even  a  University  crew. 

I  had  once  before  in  my  Hfe  landed  at  Waahi. 
I  was  coming  up  the  river  in  a  "  kopapa/'  a  small 
canoe  paddled  by  a  single  boy.  Night  was  coming 
on,  I  was  wet  through,  cold,  and  hungry.  At 
Waahi  an  old  woman  invited  me  to  land.  She 
cried  over  my  forlorn  condition,  took  me  into  her 
house,  and  still  weeping  split  a  fern  stick,  into  which 
she  tied  an  eel  in  folds  like  a  gigantic  **  cracker." 
This  she  roasted  over  the  embers  of  a  fire  :  it  was 
the  most  delicious  morsel  I  ever  tasted.  Strength- 
ened and  invigorated,  we  then  set  forward  on  our 
nightly  voyage.  On  this  occasion  we  landed  in 
sunshine  at  about  10  o'clock,  being  greeted  by  a 
crowd  of  women  and  children,  waving  coloured 
handkerchiefs,  singing  songs,  and  crying  "  Haere 
Mai."  From  the  shore  we  proceeded  amidst  a 
crowd  dancing  and  singing  around  us  to  a  great 
open  space  opposite  the  native  houses,  where 
chairs  had  been  set  for  us  and  where  our  meeting 
with  Mahuta  was  to  take  place. 
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WAAHI 

The  idea  which  was  first  broached  by  the  Maories 
in  the  pah  at  the  Christchurch  Exhibition  was 
to  have  a  great  *'  tangi  "  at  Waahi,  in  memory 
of  the  chiefs  who  had  been  my  comrades  in  former 
days,  and  who  with  the  one  exception  of  Patara 
were  all  now  dead.  But  the  proposal  had  been 
changed  by  Mahuta  into  a  meeting  of  a  more 
civilized  character,  in  which  speeches  and  not 
weeping  were  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

From  the  landing-place  we  walked  up,  sur- 
rounded by  the  shouting  women  and  children  to 
the  "  Mare,"  the  wide  open  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  where  a  great  assembly  of  Waikato 
Maories  was  waiting  for  us.  The  principal  chief 
present  was  Mahuta  Potatau,  who  had  been  for 
some  years  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  New  Zealand  and  was  for  some  time  a  member 
of  the  Government.  He  was  supported  by  Henere 
Kaihau,  who  is  the  elected  representative  of  the 
Western  Maori  Electoral  District  which  embraces 
the  Waikato  and  surrounding  country,  and  by 
our  friend  Taingakawa,  Tamihana's  son,  who  had 
come  over  from  Matamata  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings.  Old  Patara  was  also  at  the  meeting, 
to  which  he  had  come  from  his  home  near  Auckland, 
but  from  his  great  age  he  took  no  part  in  the 
public  speaking.     There  was  also  a  very  old  chief 
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still  older  than  Patara,  a  son  of  Potatau,  who 
came  dressed  in  a  blanket,  and  presented  a 
picturesque  relic  of  the  ancient  times. 

Only  Mahuta  and  Henere  Kaihau  spoke  at  the 
public  meeting,  which  began  by  the  reading 
aloud  of  an  address  of  welcome  in  the  Maori 
language  which  had  been  presented  by  Mahuta  ; 
in  reply  to  the  address  I  said  in  Maori  that  I 
had  forgotten  a  great  deal  of  the  Maori  language, 
which  I  used  in  the  old  days  to  speak,  and  I  must 
therefore  ask  them  to  let  me  address  them  in  the 
tongue  of  the  Pakeha.  The  rest  of  my  speech 
was  interpreted  as  I  went  on.  "  The  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  had  asked  me  to  go  out  to 
New  Zealand  to  represent  them  at  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Christchurch,  to  testify  to  their 
goodwill  towards  the  New  Zealanders,  both  Pakeha 
and  Maori.  That  which  persuaded  me  to  take 
such  a  long  journey  in  my  old  age,  was  the  ardent 
desire  to  see  once  more  the  Maori  people,  and 
the  scenes  of  the  happy  days  of  my  youth.  It 
is  true  almost  all  my  old  friends  in  New  Zealand 
of  both  races  are  dead  and  gone,  but  there  is  one 
old  friend  present  to-day,  Patara  Te  Tuhi,  who 
met  me  on  the  wharf  a  few  weeks  ago  when  I 
arrived  in  Auckland.  Patara  and  I  were  once 
antagonists  in  the  days  before  the  war,  when  he 
was  editor  of  the  Hokioi,  and  I  of  the  Pihoihoi, 
but  for  many  years  we  have  been  the  best  of  friends. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  Mahuta's 
father    Tawhiao,    Patara,    and    others    came    to 
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England,  they  asked  me  to  help  them  in  their 
effort  to  obtain  a  hearing  of  their  grievances 
by  the  British  Government,  and  I  succeeded  in 
procuring  for  them  an  interview  with  Lord 
Derby,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  they  had  then  the  opportunity  of 
laying  before  him  the  whole  of  what  they  had 
gone  to  England  to  say  :  but  Lord  Derby  would 
do  nothing  of  his  own  motion  for  the  redress  of 
their  grievances,  but  referred  all  their  complaints 
back  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand.  That 
was  the  way  in  which  any  direct  complaint  now 
made  by  the  Maories  to  the  British  Government 
would  probably  be  treated.  You  see  that  I  come 
here,  not  in  any  political  character,  but  only  as  a 
friend  to  meet  you  face  to  face  and  shake  hands 
with  you.  All  the  great  chiefs  of  former  days 
became  my  friends.  Tawhiao  came  to  visit  me  in 
London,  Tamihana  was  my  friend  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  even  Rewi  Maniapoto,  who  drove 
me  from  Te  Awamutu,  wrote  to  me  to  London 
after  the  war,  and  asked  my  advice  in  regard  to 
Maori  affairs.  I  am  quite  sure  that  any  one  of 
those  chiefs,  if  like  Patara  they  had  been  alive 
to-day,  would  have  joined  in  welcoming  me  to  the 
Waikato.  All  that  I  have  seen  during  my  visit 
to  New  Zealand  has  given  me  very  great  pleasure. 
Maori  children  are  better  fed,  better  cared  for,  and 
better  taught  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  I 
have  no  mandate  to  speak  to  the  Maori  people  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  or 
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on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 
I  speak  only  as  an  old  friend,  who  lived  here 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  always  loved  the 
Maori  people,  and  I  say  to  you,  in  the  words  of 
Potatau,  *  Live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
Pakeha.'  Anyone  who  tries  to  stir  up  quarrels 
and  enmities  between  you  and  the  Pakehas  is 
an  enemy  of  both  races.  Questions  and  difficulties 
will  arise  from  time  to  time  between  the  two 
races,  but  if  you  are  wise  you  wiU  have  those 
questions  solved  in  New  Zealand,  by  men  who 
understand  them,  are  acquainted  with  the  past, 
and  sincerely  desire  to  act  with  justice.  My  hope 
is  that  Pakeha  and  Maori  will  always  live  together 
as  friends,  and  that  you  will  together  raise  up  a 
great  nation  that  will  one  day  be  known  to  all  the 
world  as  New  Zealanders." 

Mr.  Fowlds,  the  Minister  of  Education,  also 
addressed  the  assembly,  and  pressed  upon  them 
the  importance  of  sending  their  children  to  the 
public  schools,  and  giving  them  all  the  advantages 
of  a  European  education.  He  claimed  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  Maori  people.  When  Sir  John 
Gorst  was  coming  amongst  his  old  friends,  he 
wished  to  accompany  him,  and  to  show  the  friendly 
feeling  of  the  New  Zealand  Government.  They 
might  not  always  understand  each  other,  there 
might  be  difficulties,  but  the  Government  always 
desired  to  do  that  which  was  right  and  just.  The 
Government  wished  to  provide  more  technical 
teaching  for  Maori  children,  and  invited  gifts  from 
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the  Maories  themselves  in  the  form  of  money  or 
land  for  the  endowment  of  such  technical  schools. 

After  the  formal  meeting  was  over,  we  had 
much  talk  with  the  Maories  there  assembled 
from  various  parts  of  the  district.  A  luncheon 
was  served  to  all  the  visitors  in  the  large  meeting 
house.  The  food  was  various  and  abundant, 
and  well  cooked,  coming  as  it  did  from  native 
ovens,  but  as  in  all  other  places  the  service  was 
in  European  fashion.  We  sat  at  a  table  with  a 
white  cloth,  with  knives,  forks  and  spoons.  I 
felt  a  Hngering  longing  for  the  old  hospitaUty  of 
former  days,  when  the  company  sat  on  the  ground, 
upon  clean  flax  mats  spread  over  the  floor,  when 
each  guest  had  a  separate  portion  handed  to  him 
by  a  Maori  girl  in  a  little  green  flax  kit,  woven  for 
the  occasion,  potatoes  and  meat  and  vegetable 
marrow  together,  to  which  he  had  to  help  himself 
with  his  fingers,  and  when  fruit,  peaches  and 
melons  were  poured  upon  the  ground  about  him 
in  unstinted  plenty. 

After  the  dinner  I  had  a  further  and  final 
talk  with  Taingakawa,  whose  acuteness  and 
persistence  in  efforts  to  enforce  his  own  views 
reminded  me  of  his  father.  The  Maori  people 
are  always  in  a  chronic  state  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  New  Zealand  Land  Laws.  It  would  weary 
the  reader  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  various 
methods  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  tried. 
Failure,  which  led  to  wars  in  former  days,  only 
leads  to  dissatisfaction  now.     Native  owners  are 
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at  the  present  time  restricted  by  laws  intended  for 
their  protection  from  seUing  their  lands,  and 
certain  of  the  Maori  lands  of  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  the  individual  owners  can  only  be 
leased  to  the  settlers  under  public  schemes,  subject 
to  a  certain  amount  of  Government  control.  The 
Maories  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state 
of  the  law,  of  whom  Taingakawa  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders,  have 
got  it  into  their  heads,  or  have  been  persuaded  by 
Pakeha  friends,  that  a  deputation  to  Great  Britain 
to  lay  their  case  before  the  Imperial  Government 
or  the  Privy  Council,  would  secure  them  justice. 

It  was  this  idea  that  I  did  all  I  could  to  combat, 
and  I  tried  to  put  before  Taingakawa  in  private 
conversation  the  futility  of  the  proposed  expe- 
dition to  Great  Britain,  and  to  persuade  him  and 
his  party  to  entrust  the  decision  of  the  question 
to  the  New  Zealand  Government  and  Parliament. 
I  told  him  the  latter  were  much  more  fit  to  judge 
of  the  intricacies  of  New  Zealand  land  law  than 
people  in  Great  Britain,  where  nobody  understood 
their  complicated  land  system,  and  nobody  had 
leisure  to  investigate  its  intricacies.  In  the  New 
Zealand  Parliament  the  Maories  themselves  had 
representatives,  and  could  secure  a  hearing  of 
all  their  views  and  arguments.  That  in  Great 
Britain,  if  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  access  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  they  could 
only  lay  their  case  before  a  man  ignorant  of  Maori 
laws  and  customs,  and  overwhelmed  with  other 
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subjects  in  which  he  took  a  much  more  Hvely 
interest.  I  reminded  him  of  the  visit  of  Tawhiao 
to  London,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  to  seek 
redress  for  Maori  grievances.  The  whole  Maori 
case  was  then  laid  before  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  by  competent 
interpreters  who  were  instructed  by  Wiremu  Te 
Wheoro  and  Patara,  who  had  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Maori  claims,  and  of  all  the  arguments 
in  their  support,  and  yet  the  only  result  was  that 
they  were  referred  back  again  to  the  Government 
in  New  Zealand,  from  which  they  had  appealed. 
A  like  fate  would  certainly  befall  any  deputation 
at  the  present  day,  when  the  principle  of  trusting 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  New  Zealand  was  firmly  established  and 
confirmed  by  the  excellent  results  that  had  been 
achieved.  I  felt  sure  that  my  representations 
did  not  at  the  time  prevail  with  him,  but  I  hoped 
mature  consideration  might  prevent  an  expedition 
which  could  only  result  in  disappointment. 

After  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  the  natives 
present,  we  took  our  leave  and  crossed  the  river, 
in  the  Tangi-te-Kiwi,  to  the  Eastern  bank, 
whence  a  special  train  conveyed  us  to  Auckland. 
The  railway  to  Auckland  does  not  go  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  there  was  no  opportunity 
of  recognizing  the  spots  familiar  in  the  journeys 
on  horseback  and  in  canoes  in  the  old  days.  The 
village  of  Paetai  seemed  to  have  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.    Nobody  had  heard 
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of  it,  and  since  the  war  it  seems  to  have  ceased 
to  exist.  The  railway  touches  the  river  again 
at  a  modern  town  called  Mercer,  which  appears  to 
be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  village  of  Meremere, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  Te  Kohikohi,  where  Wiremu 
Te  Wheoro  was  chief  before  the  war.  The  railway 
proceeds  through  the  site  of  the  Hunua  Forest, 
which  appears  now  to  be  almost  entirely  cleared, 
and  where  the  old  landmarks  are  gone,  and  we  at 
last  arrived  at  the  town  of  Drury,  which  stood  on 
the  north  border  of  the  forest  in  former  days. 

It  was  up  in  these  ranges  above  Drury,  then 
covered  with  forest,  that  I  fulfilled  my  last  and 
most  dangerous  service  in  New  Zealand  for  the 
Government.  The  road  to  the  Waikato  was  at 
the  time  when  the  invasion  took  place  thronged 
by  armed  men  of  every  description,  from  the 
veteran  British  soldier  to  the  raw  colonial  shop- 
boy  shouldering  his  musket  for  the  first  time. 
Through  this  the  Maori  refugees  from  Mangere 
and  other  villages  near  Auckland,  who  had  aban- 
doned their  homes  on  the  summons  of  the  officials 
of  the  native  office,  had  to  thread  their  way  as 
they  went  over  to  join  their  relatives  in  Waikato, 
and  some  of  them  became  greatly  alarmed.  A 
report  came  to  Auckland  that  two  chiefs,  Ihaka 
and  Mohi,  with  their  women,  children  and  young 
men,  had  taken  refuge  at  a  small  native  village 
called  Kirikiri,  on  the  slope  of  the  Hunua  forest, 
overlooking  Drury.  There  they  had  stopped  and 
appeared  to  have  given  up  aU  intention  of  going 
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further.  Wild  reports  were  circulated  :  it  was  said 
that  the  Maories  meant  to  show  fight  at  Kirikiri, 
and  that  a  hundred  young  warriors  were  assembled 
and  were  building  a  pah.  Settlers  who  had  been 
scouring  the  bush  to  bring  in  cattle  had  come 
upon  their  encampments.  Others  had  seen  the 
pah,  and  all  were  certain  that  reinforcements  had 
been  sent  for  from  Waikato  to  enable  the  party 
to  stand  their  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  Kirikiri  party  were  afraid  to 
stir ;  that  they  had  with  them  aged,  infirm 
people,  women,  children  and  sick :  that  they 
were  without  means  of  transport,  and  were  horribly 
afraid  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  thronging  the 
plain  below ;  that  they  were  starving,  and  if 
they  could  but  get  food  and  some  means  of  con- 
veyance, they  would  only  be  too  thankful  to  be 
gone.  The  Government  were  desirous  to  get 
these  people  out  of  the  Hunua  ranges,  and  away 
to  Waikato,  with  all  possible  speed,  both  for 
strategic  reasons  and  on  grounds  of  humanity. 
Mr.  Dillon  Bell,  the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs,  and 
I,  were  sent  on  a  special  mission  by  Sir  George 
Grey  to  visit  Kirikiri,  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  to  supply  the  natives  with  food 
if  needed,  and  to  make  the  best  arrangement 
we  could  to  get  them  away  from  their  dangerous 
vicinity  to  the  outlying  villages. 

We  left  Auckland  on  this  errand  on  July  13. 
The  Mangatawhiri  creek  had  been  crossed  the 
day   before,    so    the    invasion   of   Waikato    had 
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begun.  The  same  evening  at  Drury  we  met 
Bishop  Selwyn,  who  had  been  spending  the  day 
with  the  natives  in  the  ranges.  He  said  both 
reports  which  had  reached  the  Government  were 
to  some  extent  true  ;  there  were  a  number  of 
sick  and  infirm  people  at  Kirikiri  who  wished  to 
get  to  Waikato,  but  could  not  cross  the  forest 
tracks  and  dared  not  go  by  road  ;  but  Mohi  and 
the  young  men  made  no  secret  of  their  intention 
to  come  back  and  fight  in  the  ranges,  so  soon  as 
they  had  taken  their  old  people  and  children  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

The  next  day  we  rode  on  horseback  into  the 
ranges  to  Kirikiri.  I  thought  at  the  time  it  was 
something  hke  putting  your  head  into  a  lion's 
mouth.  We  found  Ihaka  very  ill,  and  half-a- 
dozen  aged  men,  with  a  few  women  and  children 
in  one  of  the  houses  ;  they  sent  off  for  Mohi,  and 
after  we  had  waited  for  about  an  hour,  he  arrived 
with  a  few  young  men,  and  sat  down  for  a  talk. 
The  main  body  of  effective  young  men  never 
appeared  at  all.  Mr.  Dillon  Bell  told  them  that 
the  proclamation  calling  upon  them  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  give  up  their  arms  was  not 
intended,  as  they  had  supposed,  to  be  a  positive 
order  to  leave  their  homes.  He  had  been  sent  out 
by  the  Governor  himself,  who  had  heard  of  their 
destitute  state,  to  give  them  the  choice  of  taking 
the  test,  and  returning  home  in  peace,  or  if  unwil- 
ling to  do  this  of  going  unmolested  to  the  Waikato 
to    join    their    friends.     He    urged    the    former 
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course  upon  them,  declared  that  the  Government 
had  no  wish  to  deprive  them  of  their  property,  and 
promised  them  protection  and  good  treatment 
under  the  Queen's  rule.  Mohi  replied  by  thank- 
ing Mr.  Bell  for  the  kindness  which  he  had  ever 
shown  to  the  Maories,  and  specially  for  his  gener- 
osity in  venturing  unarmed  amongst  them  at 
such  a  time  to  carry  a  message  of  peace  and  good- 
will ;  if  Mr.  Bell  had  arrived  a  few  days  earher 
with  such  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
test,  he  and  most  of  his  comrades  would  have 
returned  in  peace  to  their  homes.  But  now  within 
the  last  few  days  a  great  change  had  taken  place ; 
the  Governor  had  crossed  the  boundary  and 
invaded  Waikato.  Mohi  said  he  would  not 
deceive  us,  but  would  frankly  declare  his  present 
purpose.  Hitherto  he  and  his  people  had  strongly 
opposed  the  war  party  in  Waikato ;  letters  had 
arrived  recounting  the  violence  of  Rewi  and  the 
Ngatimaniapoto  and  they  had  all  joined  Tami- 
hana  in  condemning  his  conduct.  They  all  thought 
Rewi  in  the  wrong,  and  had  Sir  George  Grey 
declared  that  he  was  going  to  punish  Rewi  for 
his  crimes,  they  would  have  sat  by  without  inter- 
fering, and  would  have  said  the  Governor  was  in 
the  right.  But  instead  of  that  Sir  George  Grey 
had  determined  to  punish  all  Waikato ;  he  had 
crossed  the  Mangatawhiri  creek  without  notice, 
and  without  any  investigation  into  the  crimes  of 
Waikato,  and  was  at  that  very  time  in  occupation 
of  Maori  land.    Mohi,  therefore,  said  distinctly,  and 
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he  begged  us  to  mark  his  words,  that  they  all 
intended  to  fight ;  he  himself  was  a  part  of  Waikato. 
The  Pakehas  had  attacked  Waikato,  and  he  should 
therefore  go  and  join  his  people  and  live  or  die 
with  them.  Mohi's  decision  bore  the  mark 
of  sincerity,  as  it  cost  the  speaker  the  rentals  of 
estates  worth  several  hundreds  per  annum.  Mr. 
Bell  told  the  meeting  that  the  cause  of  the  invasion 
of  Waikato  was  a  secret  conspiracy  to  attack 
Auckland,  and  murder  the  Europeans;  they  all 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  and  asked  for  the 
names  of  the  informants.  Mr.  Bell  said  he  could 
not  give  the  names  without  the  Governor's  permis- 
sion, which  he  would  try  to  obtain.  They  said 
if  the  Governor  would  give  them  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  conspiracy  they  would  take  the 
test  and  remain  in  their  homes.  The  old  people 
said  they  were  very  frightened  and  hungry,  and 
accepted  the  offer  of  food  and  assurance  of  safe 
conduct  which  we  gave  them. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  returned  to  Drury. 
The  last  thing  we  had  heard  when  we  went  away 
in  the  morning  was  that  a  settler  and  his  son 
who  had  gone  into  the  forest  were  missing,  and  the 
first  thing  we  heard  on  our  return  in  the  evening 
was  that  they  had  been  killed  and  that  their 
bodies  had  been  found  in  the  forest  near  Drury. 
Their  murder  was  never  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Ihaka's  party,  but  to  an  entirely  different  tribe. 
At  ten  o'clock  that  night  a  telegram  was  received  at 
Drury  from  the  Governor  ordering  the  troops  to 
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take  all  the  party  at  Kirikiri  prisoners.  A  detach- 
ment was  accordingly  told  off,  who  marched  up 
to  the  village  and  captured  Ihaka,  the  sick  chief, 
and  all  the  infirm  old  men  with  the  women  and 
children,  but  Mohi  with  his  able-bodied  followers 
slipped  through  their  fingers,  and  being  thus 
relieved  of  his  encumbrances,  and  of  all  ground 
for  forbearance,  he  at  once  began  hostilities. 
Tamihana  wrote  to  remonstrate  with  the  Governor 
on  this  affair,  asking  how  it  was  that  our  side  had 
not  followed  the  example  of  the  Maories,  who  sent 
away  the  Europeans  from  Waikato  in  safety 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  all  their  property. 
"Why,"  he  inquired,  "has  the  property  of  the 
Maories  been  plundered,  and  why  have  Ihaka  and 
the  women  and  children  been  taken  prisoners  ?  " 
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AUCKLAND 

We  arrived  in  Auckland  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  were  met  by  Mr.  Myers,  the  Mayor, 
who  took  us  in  his  carriage  to  the  Grand  Hotel, 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  near  the  gates  of  Government 
House.  I  spent  as  much  time  in  Auckland  as 
could  be  spared  from  public  duties  and  receptions 
in  wandering  about  the  streets  of  Parnell,  the 
suburb  of  Auckland,  in  which  I  had  lived,  and  trying 
to  rediscover  some  of  the  old  spots  of  which  I 
had  imagined  myself  for  more  than  forty  years 
to  have  carried  a  clear  and  precise  recollection 
in  my  memory.  The  effort  was  not  attended  by 
any  remarkable  success  ;  it  is  strange  what  tricks 
memory  plays,  and  how  much  that  is  supposed  to 
be  recollection  is  only  imagination.  The  main 
road  of  Parnell,  which  was  bordered  in  former  days 
on  either  side  by  quiet  houses  and  gardens,  had 
become  a  noisy  thoroughfare,  with  big  and  thriving 
shops  on  both  sides,  and  electric  trams  passing  up 
and  down  every  few  minutes.  The  modest  build- 
ing which  had  been  "  St.  Mary's  Cathedral "  was 
gone,  and  was  replaced  by  a  new  church.  The  old 
house  of  Bishop  Selwyn  looked  low  and  obscure 
amongst  the  much  finer  houses  built  around  it,  in 
one  of  which  the  present  Bishop  resides.  The 
house  in  which  Mr.  Dillon  Bell,  the  Native  Minister, 
had  lived,  still  stands  on  the  main  road,  dwarfed, 
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like  the  Bishop's  house,  by  the  bigger  houses  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  the  grove  of  trees  which 
distinguished  it  had  disappeared.  I  searched  in 
vain  to  fix  the  exact  locahty  of  the  house  where  my 
eldest  son  was  born.  I  made  out  whereabouts  it 
must  have  been,  but  house  and  garden  had  been 
swept  away  and  new  streets  filled  the  space.  The 
Auckland  Grammar  School  and  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  John  Kinder,  its  headmaster  in  old  days,  was 
unaltered  ;  but  Mr.  Kinder  died  some  years  ago, 
and  his  widow,  with  whom  I  spent  a  happy  after- 
noon talking  over  old  times,  lived  at  Remuera,  in 
the  home  in  which  he  ended  his  days.  The  old 
lodging-house  where  we  were  accustomed  to  stay 
when  visiting  Auckland  from  the  Waikato,  kept 
by  a  notable  and  worthy  lady,  Mrs.  Steele,  was 
still  standing  on  the  main  road,  on  the  edge  of  the 
hiU  which  descends  into  Mechanic's  Bay ;  it  looked 
extremely  mean  and  paltry  amongst  the  newer  and 
more  sumptuous  buildings.  The  visit  to  Parnell 
was  on  the  whole  a  distinct  disillusion.  All  that 
had  existed  in  my  memory  seemed  to  have 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

On  the  day  following  our  arrival,  the  Mayor,  Mr. 
Myers,  and  the  citizens  of  Auckland,  were  good 
enough  to  give  me  a  public  reception  in  the 
Municipal  Buildings.  There  was  a  large  gathering 
of  the  leading  citizens,  many  of  whom  came  to 
shake  hands  after  the  meeting  and  claim  acquaint- 
ance of  former  days.  Amongst  others  who  pre- 
sented themselves  was  the  Enghsh  schoolmaster 
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who  had  been  teacher  at  Te  Awamutu,  and  a 
fashionably-dressed  lady,  apparently  in  a  position 
of  affluence,  introduced  herself  as  ''Annie,"  and 
reminded  me  that  she  had  once  been  my  wife's 
cook  at  Te  Awamutu.  I  recollected  her  perfectly 
and  reminded  her  of  the  number  of  times  she  had 
fallen  off  her  horse  in  the  journey  up-country 
from  Auckland.  At  this  she  laughed,  we  shook 
hands,  and  parted  the  best  of  friends.  The  Mayor, 
on  behalf  of  the  citizens,  presented  me  with  a 
beautifully  ornamented  copy  of  the  Pihoihoi  Moke- 
moke,  in  which  were  bound  up  all  the  five  numbers 
that  had  ever  been  published  ;  the  last,  which  was 
among  those  seized  by  Rewi,  was  somewhat  torn 
and  dilapidated  and  bore  the  marks  of  rough  usage. 
I  had  told  the  Mayor,  whom  I  had  met  at  the 
Exhibition  at  Christchurch,  of  my  desire  to  see  and 
if  possible  recover  copies  of  the  paper ;  he  then 
promised  to  make  inquiries  on  his  return  to  Auck- 
land at  the  Public  Museum.  He  found  there  that 
they  had  in  the  Museum  duplicate  copies  of  the 
paper.  A  complete  set  was  bound  in  morocco, 
with  an  illuminated  frontispiece  containing  the 
arms  of  the  city,  pictures  of  a  Maori  and  a  settler,  a 
view  of  Rangitoto,  and  the  entrance  of  Auckland 
Harbour,  and  the  following  inscription  : — 

Presented  by  The  Citizens  of  Auckland 
TO  The   right    HON.    SIR    JOHN    GORST, 

ON    THE    OCCASION    OF    HIS    VISIT,    AS    SPECIAL    COMMISSIONER 

FROM  THE  Imperial  Government,  to  the 
New  Zealand  International  Exhibition,  1906. 

ARTHUR  M.  MYERS,  Mayor. 
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I  expressed  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  the 
beautiful  present  they  had  given  me^  which  would 
be  one  of  my  most  valued  possessions,  and  for  the 
kindness  with  which  I  had  been  received  through- 
out the  country,  culminating  in  this  reception  at 
Auckland.  I  said  I  was  sorry  to  leave  New  Zealand, 
and  wished  I  could  remain  longer.  I  expressed 
my  astonishment  at  the  marvellous  progress  that 
had  been  made  in  forty  years,  and  especially  at  the 
success  which  the  New  Zealand  Government  had 
achieved  in  the  management  of  native  affairs.  It 
was  a  unique  distinction  of  New  Zealand,  for  which 
there  was  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
to  have  solved  the  problem  of  having  a  semi- 
civilized  race  like  the  Maories  living  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Europeans.  It  was  gratifying  to 
find  the  Maories  had  now,  on  the  whole,  implicit 
faith  in  the  justice  of  the  Pakeha,  and  the  old 
feeling  of  dislike  on  the  side  of  the  Europeans 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by 
the  most  generous  sympathy  towards  the  Maori 
race. 

Mr.  Fowlds  took  me  to  visit  many  of  the  schools. 
There  were  two  admirable  schools  for  Maories  in 
Parnell,  the  St.  Stephen's  School  for  older  boys 
and  the  Victoria  School  for  older  girls.  The 
former,  to  which  I  had  paid  a  hurried  visit  on  first 
landing,  seemed  an  exact  realization  of  the  plan 
which  had  been  projected  at  Te  Awamutu.  It 
was  a  technical  school,  in  which  arts  and  crafts 
were  taught,  and  a  good  elementary  education 
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superposed  upon  them.  The  girls'  school  was 
devoted  to  teaching  the  Maori  girls  the  accomplish- 
ments and  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  two  Misses 
Hughes,  who  so  charmed  us  at  Te  Awamutu,  had 
been  pupils  at  this  school.  Mr.  Fowlds  also  took 
us  to  a  manual  instruction  and  cookery  centre, 
for  the  elementary  schools,  which  seemed  as  well 
appointed  and  conducted  as  in  the  Mother 
Country,  but  it  excelled  the  Mother  Country,  as 
every  school  in  New  Zealand  did,  in  the  robust 
and  healthy  aspect  of  the  scholars.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  schools  to  which  Mr.  Fowlds 
introduced  us  was  a  girls'  industrial  school  in  the 
outskirts  of  Auckland.  Its  management  had  been 
the  favourite  occupation  of  my  old  friend,  the 
Rev.  A.  Purchas,  once  Medical  Commissioner  at 
Te  Awamutu,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  had 
died  only  a  few  months  before  my  arrival  in  New 
Zealand.  On  arrival  the  school  was  empty,  and 
it  was  said  that  the  girls  were  at  a  fete  in  a  field 
adjoining  the  premises.  The  fete  proved  a  sort 
of  burlesque  theatrical  entertainment,  with 
costumes,  songs  and  dances,  given  by  the  boys  of 
a  neighbouring  industrial  school  to  the  girls.  A 
great  number  of  Auckland  citizens  and  their  wives 
were  assisting  at  the  performance,  which  was 
conducted  with  the  utmost  decorum,  and  with  a 
most  humorous  spirit. 

On  the  Saturday  we  were  taken  for  a  day's 
excursion  by  Mr.  Fowlds  to  the  National  Park 
at  Nihotapu,  in  order  that  my  daughter  might  see 
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industrial  population  is  spread  over  a  large  area  of 
ground,  served  by  electric  trams,  and  though 
the  population  is  no  doubt  destined  to  increase 
enormously,  Auckland  will  remain  what  it  is 
now — a  beautiful  Garden  City. 


I 


I 
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FAREWELL 

We  sailed  from  Auckland  for  Sydney  on  December 
10,  in  one  of  the  Union  Company  of  New  Zealand's 
steamers.  It  was  a  sad  and  everlasting  farewell, 
no  ^'  auf  wiedersehen  "  ;  we  all  knew  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  our  ever  seeing  each  other's 
faces  any  more.  I  could  not  help  contrasting  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  which  we  left  behind 
with  the  sad  and  gloomy  prospects  of  both  races 
at  the  time  of  my  former  departure.  The  war  in 
Waikato  which  had  been  so  long  dreaded  had 
actually  broken  out.  The  decision  to  invade 
Waikato  had  been  made  in  haste  :  it  was  agreed 
upon  by  Sir  George  Grey  and  the  New  Zealand 
Ministry  only  during  the  day  which  preceded  the 
night  in  which  the  troops  began  their  march.  So 
many  reports  from  the  most  varied  quarters  had 
come  pouring  in,  all  tending  to  show  that  there 
was  a  plan  amongst  the  Waikatos  to  do  some 
outrageous  act  like  the  fatal  ambuscade  at 
Tataraimaka  to  provoke  an  immediate  war,  that 
the  Governor  resolved  to  begin  hostilities  at 
once  for  the  sake  of  the  women  and  children  in 
the  outlying  districts  who  might  have  been  the 
first  victims.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to  say 
then,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  now,  whether 
the  fear  of  attack  was  well  grounded  ;  in  my 
opinion  both  then  and  now  it  was  not ;   but  after 
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the  fatal  consequence  of  incredulity  at  Taranaki, 
the  Government  were  reluctant  to  discredit  native 
reports  a  second  time.  Just  at  the  time  when 
the  troops  advanced,  the  Maories  hving  peaceably 
in  the  native  settlements  between  Auckland 
and  Waikato  were  practically  ejected  from  their 
ancient  homes  :  it  was  a  proceeding  both  unjust 
and  impolitic,  against  which  I  had  vehemently 
protested  at  the  time  to  the  Colonial  Ministers, 
but  in  vain.  The  fugitive  Maories  congregated 
on  the  edge  of  the  Hunua  ranges  near  Drury, 
just  at  the  fringe  of  that  vast  forest  which  lies 
between  the  settled  country  and  Waikato,  pene- 
trated only  by  the  one  road  which  Sir  George 
Grey  had  completed  and  by  native  war  tracks. 
The  party  under  Ihaka  and  Mohi,  which  were 
visited  by  Mr.  Dillon  Bell  as  related  in  a  former 
chapter,  were  only  a  type  of  numerous  similar 
parties.  They  were  speedily  reinforced  by  Taati 
and  the  chiefs  of  Rangiaowhia  who  had  been  our 
greatest  friends  and  allies,  and  began  the  destruc- 
tion of  farms  and  property  and  Hves.  Whaka- 
paukai,  who  had  borne  the  worst  character  in  the 
days  of  peace,  ended  his  life  gallantly  in  one  of 
the  first  skirmishes,  fighting  bravely  in  the  open 
with  his  face  to  the  foe. 

Tamihana  had  at  last  joined  the  fighting  party  : 
he  had  never  before  engaged  in  war  since  in  his 
young  days  he  became  a  Christian  ;  he  had  then 
declared,  to  the  consternation  of  his  father,  an  old 
cannibal  chief  and  warrior,  that  he  should  never 
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fight  again,  and  had  in  spite  of  this  pubhc  eccen- 
tricity acquired  an  authority  and  prestige  not 
only  over  his  own  tribe,  but  over  the  Maori  race, 
such  as  few  chiefs  have  ever  attained.  He  now 
wrote  to  Archdeacon  Browne  at  Tauranga :  "I 
shall  spare  neither  the  unarmed,  nor  property." 
People  in  Auckland  were  in  a  state  of  not  un- 
reasonable alarm.  The  General  and  the  troops 
were  in  the  Waikato  country  with  no  enemy  in 
their  front  but  the  swamps,  while  the  Maori  war- 
parties  were  nearer  to  Auckland  than  the  troops, 
swarming  in  the  Hunua  ranges,  with  unbroken 
forest  extending  to  Hauraki  on  the  one  side  and 
to  Waiuku  on  the  other,  and  in  communication 
by  forest  paths  with  Paetai  and  Upper  Waikato. 
On  the  plain  below  were  only  a  handful  of  soldiers 
with  the  raw  colonial  levies,  communicating  with 
the  General  only  by  the  one  road,  which  it  was 
unsafe  to  traverse  except  in  strong  armed  parties. 
Auckland  was  defended  only  by  a  few  militiamen 
and  some  hastily  embodied  volunteers  :  if  any 
of  the  war-parties  had  succeeded  in  sHpping 
past  the  weak  force  at  Drury,  which  is  only  twenty 
miles  from  Auckland,  they  might  have  burnt  and 
sacked  the  town.  Hohaia,  a  Maori  who  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  house  at  Te  Awamutu,  man- 
aged to  send  us  a  letter  in  which  he  said  that  the 
plan  which  he  had  heard,  and  to  which  he  was 
told  Tamihana  had  agreed,  was  that  a  part  of 
the  Maories  should  draw  off  the  militia  and  soldiers 
by  a  feint,  while  another  body  should  lie  in  ambush 
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and  make  the  actual  attack.  All  trade  was 
suspended  ;  every  citizen  went  about  with  a  rifle 
in  his  hand  ;  the  town  was  filled  with  women 
and  children,  refugees  from  the  outlying  districts  ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  younger  men  were 
out  in  the  field  on  active  service.  All  the  people 
in  Auckland  were  in  a  fierce  discontented  mood. 
The  taste  of  the  reality  of  war  was  unpleasant ; 
a  triumphant  raid  into  Waikato,  which  they  had 
expected,  was  a  very  different  thing  from  fighting 
at  Drury,  and  watching  all  night  to  save  the 
town  from  being  burnt.  The  hatred  with  which 
Maories  were  regarded  grew  into  a  senseless 
passion  :  the  Government  had  to  smuggle  the 
most  friendly  chiefs  from  the  North  out  of  town, 
for  fear  of  their  being  massacred  ;  even  the  Maori 
clergy  were  in  danger,  and  the  language  and 
threats  publicly  used  in  the  street  were  atrocious, 
James  Fulloon  said,  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  that 
they  made  him  ashamed  of  being  partly  a 
European. 

The  Governor  sent  off  to  Australia  and 
India  for  all  the  troops  that  could  be  mustered 
and  spared  ;  and  resolved  to  recruit  a  colonial 
force  in  Australia.  It  was  for  this  object  that  I 
accompanied  Mr.  Dillon  Bell  to  Sydney.  My 
family  went  too  ;  Auckland  was  in  too  dangerous 
a  state  for  them  to  be  left  there  alone.  I  little 
imagined  it  would  be  forty-three  years  before  I 
should  see  New  Zealand  again. 

The  prospects  of  the  Maori  race  were  blacker 
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than  even  those  of  the  European  settlers.  They 
were  embarked  in  a  fruitless  struggle  with  the 
stronger  race,  in  which  they  were  certain  to  be 
worsted  :  they  were  sure  to  lose  the  greater  part 
of  their  lands  :  they  ran  serious  risk  of  exter- 
mination. The  wiser  chiefs  never  had  any  illusion 
as  to  the  certainty  of  their  ultimate  defeat.  I 
often  pointed  out  to  them  in  our  friendly  talks 
the  irresistible  force  which  Great  Britain  was 
capable  of  bringing  against  them  :  they  never 
contested  the  fact  but  only  replied,  ''  Then  let  me 
die  with  honour."  The  horrors  of  the  war  of  races 
which  the  invasion  of  Waikato  brought  about 
lasted  some  twenty  years.  That  the  natives  have 
survived  it,  and  come  out  of  the  struggle  with 
the  greater  part  of  their  lands  preserved  to  them, 
and  that  they  hold  their  present  position  in  the 
New  Zealand  Commonwealth,  redounds  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  colonists.  They  are  represented 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  there  are  four 
special  Maori  members  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. What  the  future  history  of  the  race 
will  be  depends  upon  physical  much  more  than 
political  causes.  The  question  whether  the  race 
in  New  Zealand,  like  the  cognate  races  in  Tahiti, 
Hawaii  and  Samoa  is  dying  out  or  not,  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  settled.  The  Maori  population 
of  to-day,  as  recorded  in  the  official  year  book, 
appears  to  be  much  what  it  was  supposed  to  be 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  though  in  those  days  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  a  census  as  accurate 
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as  the  estimate  of  to-day.     The  official  number 
of  the  Maori  population  at  the  last  three  censuses 

is  as  follows  : — 

1896  39,854 
1901  43,143 
1906  47,731 

But  the  figures  for  1896  showed  a  large  decrease 
and  the  increases  for  the  periods  1896-1901  and 
1901-1906  are  too  great  to  be  accepted  as  facts. 
Whether  there  has  been  any  degree  of  increase 
during  the  last  ten  years  is  considered  doubtful, 
and,  so  far  as  the  censuses  since  1874  are  to  be  relied 
on,  the  population  of  Maories  is  at  least  stationary. 
The  half-caste  population,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
thought  to  be  on  the  increase  and  at  the  1906 
census  amounted  to  6,516. 

The  following  extracts  from  Reports  of  Dr. 
Pomare,  a  Maori,  native  Health  Officer  under  the 
New  Zealand  Government,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  causes  which  impede  the  increase  of  the  Maori 
race  : — 

"  We  have  looked  into  the  question  of  the 
dechne  of  the  Maori,  and  have  found  that  the 
causes  of  this  were  legion.  Bad  housing,  feeding, 
clothing,  nursing,  unventilated  rooms,  unwhole- 
some pahs,  were  all  opposed  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race  ;  but  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  Maori 
reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  these  are  not  the  only 
potent  factors  in  the  causation  of  his  decay — like 
an  imprisoned  bird  of  the  forest,  he  pines  for  the 
liberty  and  freedom  of  his  alpine  woods.     This 
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was  a  warrior  race  used  to  fighting  for  liberty  or 
to  death.  All  this  is  gone,  fighting  is  no  more. 
There  is  no  alternative  but  to  become  a  pakeha. 
Was  not  this  saying  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  a 
dying  chief  many  generations  ago  :  *  Shadowed 
behind  the  tattooed  face  a  stranger  stands,  he  who 
owns  the  earth,  and  he  is  white  ? '  There  is  no 
hope  for  the  Maori  but  in  ultimate  absorption 
by  the  pakeha.  This  is  his  only  hope,  if  hope  it 
be — to  find  his  descendants  merged  in  the  future 
sons  of  the  Briton  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
Sons  who  will  not  forget  that  in  them  runs  the 
warrior  blood  of  unconquered  chieftains  of  cen- 
turies, and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  imbued 
with  loyalty  and  imperialism,  proud  of  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Empire  to  which  belonged  their  fathers. 
While,  however,  this  is  taking  place,  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  these  people  must  live 
under  hygienic  conditions,  not  only  because  it 
would  be  to  their  own  advantage,  but  also  that 
the  public  at  large  demands  it  ;  and  that  is  why 
the  crusade  must  be  carried  on — the  war  waged 
with  increased  vigour  and  untiring  effort." 

•F  n*  "F  f  V 

"  There  is  one  matter  which  I  would  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  which  I  think  has  an  all-impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  fertility  of  the  race,  and  that 
is  Maori  marriages.  The  matrimonial  arrange- 
ments of  the  Maori  are  not  only  deplorable  but 
productive  of  much  harm.  Girls  entering  their 
teens  are  made  to  wed  beardless  youths,  with  the 
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result  that  the  first  two  or  three  children  die 
prematurely,  and  those  who  live  are  helpless 
weaklings,  prone  to  consumption  and  other 
weaknesses." 

7|C  3(5  ^  ^P  ^^ 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  Maori  women  are 
sterile,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Maori  is  decreasing.  I  think  this  state  of  sterility 
is  more  or  less  limited  to  the  aristocratic  Maori. 
When  you  look  through  the  list  of  our  noted 
men,  you  find  that  most  of  them  are  heirless,  but 
not  so  with  the  plebeian.  They  are  productive 
enough,  only  more  than  half  of  the  children  die 
before  they  reach  mature  years.  Why  the  aris- 
tocratic Maori  is  unproductive  is  probably  due  to 
the  two  following  reasons  :  first,  consanguineous 
marriages  ;  second,  the  partial  adoption  of  pakeha 
habits  and  costumes,  promoting  diseases.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  consanguineous  marriages,  which 
are  more  or  less  limited  to  persons  of  high  rank, 
result  in  the  extinction  of  aristocratic  lines.  The 
second  reason  is  evident  enough,  for  Maori  women 
are  martyrs  to  female  complaints  which  are  due 
to  carelessness,  neglect  and  exposure.  If  we 
could  save  half  of  the  children  who  die  annually, 
there  would  be  a  marked  increase  in  the  Maori 
population.  The  main  causes  for  the  infant  mor- 
tality are  :  first  and  greatest,  ignorance  concerning 
the  bringing-up  of  babies ;  second,  unsuitable 
food  ;  third,  bad  clothing  ;  fourth,  bad  ventilation  ; 
fifth,    improper    nursing    and   non-attendance   of 
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qualified  physicians  when  sick  ;  sixth,  tohungaism 
and  superstition  ;  seventh,  prejudice." 

***** 

There  was  a  final  gathering  of  our  friends  on 
December  10,  at  the  Grand  Hotel :  the  British 
Commissioners  gave  a  farewell  luncheon  to  the 
principal  citizens  of  Auckland  ;  besides  Mr.  Fowlds 
and  the  Mayor,  personal  friends  and  the  descen- 
dants of  former  friends  were  there.  Patara  was 
a  distinguished  and  honoured  guest,  and  his 
reception  by  the  company  was  a  visible  token  of 
the  change  that  had  come  over  the  social  estimation 
of  his  race.  The  Mayor  took  us  down  to  the 
steamer,  and  as  we  drew  away  from  the  wharf, 
William  Swanson  and  William  Hughes,  the  old 
scholars  of  Te  Awamutu,  waved  a  last  farewell. 
Good-bye  to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the 
living.  Good-bye  to  the  fond  memories  of  the 
dead. 

Next  morning  the  vessel  was  off  the  North  Cape  : 
we  soon  sighted  and  passed  the  Three  Kings 
Islands  :  I  watched  this  last  bit  of  New  Zealand 
territory  till  it  faded  away  in  the  distance — 
Good-bye  for  ever.     Good-bye,  Good-bye  ! 
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